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SOCIOLOGY: ITS CONTENT AND APPLICATION 
I. SOCIOLOGY IN AMERICA: IMPRESSIONS OF A VISITOR 
RICHARD THURNWALD! 


University of Berlin 


HERE are some persons who, 
after hurriedly chasing through 
a country, feel justified in 
expressing their judgment. Sometimes, 
the shorter their stay, the more categorical 
are their assertions. The less experience 
the observer has to puzzle him, the easier 
it is for him to generalize. Others, how- 
ever, sometimes spoil the work of talented 
imagination by being too scrupulous. 
Lafcadio Hearn, after having lived forty 
years in Japan, confessed that he then 
knew less of the nation’s character than 
after his initial visit. It is true, the task 
is different in each country, and with each 
topic. 

The writer, who belongs to the second 
type, feels somewhat embarrassed by the 
invitation of the editor of this journal for 
an article in which he should ‘‘challenge 
American sociology,”’ referring not only 
to ‘‘its scientific work, but also making 
effective application.’’ A foreigner may 
be more aloof in his emotions and personal 
predilections, though his factual knowl- 
edge may sometimes be inadequate. It is 
a great pleasure, however, to respond to 
this opportunity for a frank and unre- 


' Visiting professor in Yale University. 
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stricted exposition of his views. His 
criticism itself is ‘‘challenged,’’ and this 
may condone some arrogance in giving it 
expression. 

Science, particularly social science, is 
always dependent upon the actual state of 
conditions in society, and of the current 
modes of thinking and evaluating. This 
is a decisive factor for the sociologist who 
is generally a part of the social body he 
studies. In all periods of crisis man turns 
to his ratio? for alleviating his distress. In 
such cases his eyes are cast, full of ques- 
tions, to the social sciences for assistance, 
for they impersonate the ratio. A discus- 
sion of contemporary sociology, therefore, 
should start with a short survey of the 
present epoch, for out of this background, 
directly or indirectly, the problems of the 
social sciences emerge. 

The writer is not now visiting this coun- 
try for the first time. He first visited it 
in 1909; the second time he stayed about a 
year and a half (from the end of 1915 to 
the middle of 1917); and this time he 
arrived in the fall of 1931. A comparison 
of cross-sections of these periods shows 
profound alterations in the material con- 

2In the meaning of the Latin word, designating: 


intellect, judgment, discretion. 
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ditions in America as well as in the mind 
ot the people. Most striking of all are 
the changes now taking place. Indi- 
vidualism and capitalism are being criti- 
cized; the influence of the churches is 
waning; freedom of sex is being proclaimed 
a population of stocks other than those 
of the past is filling the big cities; and the 
acculturation of the immigrants of the 
last decades seems to offer new problems. 
Instead of opening the enormous resources 
of the country which still exist, this popu- 
lation does not seem to show the same 
initiative as the earlier immigrants, who, 
in spite of much greater obstacles, 
swarmed over the huge territory of the 
United States. Either that, or their 
initiative is directed in another way. The 
refulgence of the frontier times has long 
since disappeared, although a great many 
everyday evaluations are still colored by 
its afterglow. Thus we see the American 
faith in individual responsibility, in help- 
fulness, in enterprise, in the boundlessness 
of ideals, and aims, and, notwithstanding 
the present depression, in optimism. The 
attitudes seem justified when one considers 
the fact that, in this country, there are 
only fifteen persons per square kilometer, 
whereas in Germany 134 people live in 
the same area. 

In spite of the particularity of American 
problems, a number of them is shared with 
other countries. It is true, however, that 
in each country these problems assume 
special Characteristics. Capitalism, so- 
cialism, democracy, poverty, and so forth, 
have their own implications in America. 
The excessive use of machinery was due 
in part, at least, to the lack of human 
hands and to the vastness of the land. 
Colonization was responsible for a differ- 
ent attitude toward the supreme power of 
the state. Many things were left to pri- 
vate initiative, to personal relations, etc. 
In Europe the development of the use of 


machinery was hampered by the vested 
interests of the guilds and of the feudal 
institutions. Socialism was closely asso- 
ciated with the liberation from old forms 
of political domination. 

Other problems are more generally com- 
mon to our time, though also, of course, 
with special features in each country. 
Typical are the consequences of the World 
War. The life in the trenches, the sepa- 
ration from home, the rough life in which 
so many nations participated, modified 
the mental attitudes of both sexes. Many 
former restrictions in the relationships 
between the sexes became obsolete, the 
younger generation became emancipated 
from previous limitations; many other 
conventions were revised, and soon. The 
difficulties experienced by neurotic persons 
in readapting themselves to the ‘‘normal”’ 
conditions of life can be observed in all 
states which participated in the great 
struggle. The productive process during 
the war and immediately after it en- 
couraged a “‘rationalization,’’ an econo- 
mising of man-power, which finally 
became partly responsible for the present 
depression, with its numbers of unem- 
ployed in all industrial centers. At the 
same time new countries were encouraged 
to embark on the way of industrialization. 

These few examples may indicate the 
background from which the present ratio 
in social investigation emerges. Socio- 
logical investigation encounters here a 
vast field of research which should bear 
fruit for rational planning in social life. 
It is always doubtful, however, how far 
such planning can be attained by agree- 
ment of the leading forces, and further- 
more to what extent such planning really 
will prove to be successful and ultimately 
reach just those goals toward which it is 
aiming. This is because we are unable to 
include in our conspectus all the factors 
involved. Consequently we speak of the 
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“irrationalism"’ or, better, of the “‘super- 
rationalism’ of social life. Planning is 
good and is unavoidable, but the results 
achieved are often quite different from 
those intended. Only the plannings and 
intentions of the World War need be 
cited. Here are some of the inevitable 
shortcomings of all social sciences. 

Each science, however, is determined 
by another factor; i.e., by its history and 
tradition, and by the dominant thought 
in the councry where it is located. This 
is particularly noticeable in German 
sociology. A few words may explain 
this. From the outset conditions were 
very different for German sociology. 
Roughly speaking, it was hampered by a 
widespread misunderstanding which took 
sociology for socialism. In fact, sociol- 
ogy was and still is, in part, affiliated with 
all kinds of social reform work in all 
countries. In Germany, in order to single 
out its purely scientific character, the 
relation of sociology to philosophy was 
emphasized, which led to the speculative 
and scholastic character still prevailing 
today. This philosophical relationship 
helped to promote the Formal school with 
its striving away from the ‘‘encyclopedic”’ 
realities, and its soaring toward the “‘lofty 
heights’’ of abstraction, of classification, 
of veneration for words, of creation of 
new terms, and soon. The overemphasis 
of this tendency led also to the wide- 
spread endeavor to invent new “‘systems”’ 
of sociology. Disregarding factual 
studies, the scholar tried to reach the 
highest goal with one ingenious jump. 
This is an old human trait. Each science 
began in this way. Human thinking 
started by the same method. We call 
this method ‘‘magic’’ when we speak of 
“primitive’’ people. “‘Magic thinking”’ 
still predominates in’ many realms of 
sociology. 

German sociology also has its profes- 


sional organization of sociologists, based 
upon principles diametrically opposed 
to those used in America. Whereas in 
America an inclusive tendency can be 
noted, in Germany, for the reasons 
mentioned above, exclusiveness has 
reached an extreme point. A 
clausus permits only the man introduced 
and voted upon to fill the place of a defunct 
member or of one who leaves the society. 
This has the obvious disadvantage of 
restricting membership to those who ad- 
here to the particular school and trend of 
thinking in power. 

If there is no outlet for activity man 
often deteriorates and withdraws into a 
dream world. Speculative system-making 
found its raison d’étre in the position of 
sociology before the war. But after it, 
conditions changed fundamentally. It is 
the momentum of the pre-war times that 
still maintains its force. For there was 
almost a ‘‘boom’’ in sociology, due to 
the above mentioned confusion with 
socialism. Every orator and mediocre 
writer of articles, every politician and 
student, tried to show himself ‘‘up to 
date’’ by at least using the word ‘‘sociol- 
ogy’’ as often as possible. In no other 
science was there committed a similar 
infringement of its “‘second command- 
ment.’’ This ‘“‘inflation’’ was no _ less 
detrimental to social science than the 
previous exclusiveness had been. Sociol- 
ogy now became ‘“‘accepted’’ in some 
universities. The affiliation with politi- 
cal parties, however, made for an 
important constituent element which 
prevented unbiased factual investigations. 
Again a flight into speculation and 
scholasticism ensued. Recently, certain 
intellectuals have found out that they 
alone are able to produce ‘‘objective’’ 
sociology, since they feel themselves 
““‘aloof’’ from the rest of the people. I 
doubt that this guarantees the results 
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promised. They do not seem to be 
aware of the subjectivity of their own 
‘‘aloofness."’ Another idea propagated 
by the Wissenssoziologie is the rather old 
truth that scientific research is dependent 
upon the conditions of the time and of the 
people. 

The predominating trends in German 
sociology have been discussed at this 
length to bring out the contrast with the 
younger American schools. These turn 
away from the speculative, scholastic, 
and sometimes verbose works of many 
German sociologists. The merits of Ger- 
man sociological thought and investiga- 
tion lie beyond the Formal school and its 
associates. Statistical research work, 
socio-psychological studies, biological, 
educational, geographical, 
economical, political, and other investiga- 
tions, are of great value. But the domi- 
nating Formalists refuse to give them 
credit within the realm of their “‘sociol- 
ogy,’’ denouncing them as ‘“‘encyclo- 
pedic,"’ as “‘mixed,’’ or too ‘‘detailed.”’ 
They still believe in a separation of the 
form from the content in the social 
sciences; they exalt their abstractions and 
despise factual studies. This leads to a 
static concept of society. Any dynamic 
viewpoint would, for example, imply the 
necessity of historical studies. It is not 


vocational, 


realized that a great many sociological 
theories start from alleged facts which 
ought to be checked over and over again. 
Such, for instance, is the theory of Durk- 
heim on the division of labor. Shall the 
enormous amount of research work carried 
on in the field by many ethnologists remain 
permanently disregarded? Shall ‘‘the left 
hand not know what the right hand is 
doing,’ and vice versa? Shall obsolete 
foundations of theories be relied on 
indefinitely? Each science is divided into 
various specialties and ramifications, and 
it must keep up with other departments of 


scientific research. The social sciences 
entertained connections with various kinds 
of investigations. Some of these may be 
classified as relating to the social sciences 
directly, as statistics and all kinds of 
cultural studies; others more remotely, as 
juridical, psychiatric, or linguistic investi- 
gations. Sociology is impossible without 
the factual studies on which it has to rely, 
And these flow in from the most hetero- 
geneous sources. To reject them means 
to impede the progress of science. This 
refutation, however, is for some writers 
the reason for criticism directed against 
the modern trends in American sociology. 

Before discussing this, a brief statement 
of conditions in American sociology may 
be appropriate. It originated from practi- 
cal aims, connected with the ‘“‘betterment”’ 
of social life. There were no political 
affiliations or apprehensions, no escape in 
a world of speculative hallucinations. 
American sociology more than any sociol- 
ogy of Europe was educated and fortified 
in the fire of practice. It never refrained 
from taking interest in the neighboring 
branches of science, as is customary in all 
departments of knowledge. American 
sociology consequently was and is ‘‘ency- 
clopedic’’ in character. Most important 
was its classification within the ‘‘natural 
sciences.’ American scientific thought 
evaluated them highly, in opposition to 
the European hypertrophy of *‘philoso- 
phy."’ Consequently, sociology here 
wanted to construct its house in con- 
formity with the method of the natural 
sciences. The human being, as well as 
associations of human beings, is considered 
an object for disinterested investigation in 
the same way as are chemical processes or 
physical phenomena. Research therefore 
has to be ‘‘objective,’’ accurate, and 
documentary. The phenomena of aggre- 
gative life have to be based on those found 
in biology. Moreover, in sociology prac- 
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tical usefulness has never been lost sight 
of, just as, for instance, in electrical re- 
search the application has been for pur- 
poses of daily life. Much work has been 
carried on within a limited sphere of 
phenomena, in order to serve just such 
practical aims. Empirical observations 
and even experiments previde the material 
on which sociology shall base its structure. 
Social phenomena are interpreted as dy- 
namic processes the changes in which have 
to be studied in order to realise their 
trends. These, however, are reduced to 
mental patterns prevailing within a group 
or a time. Psychological interpretation 
based on mass investigations has been 
developed along empirical lines. 

The organization of the American sociol- 
ogists is strong in number, not only on 
account of the vastness of the country but 
even more because of the inclusion of all 
kinds of people interested in sociological 
problems: psychiatrists, linguists, statis- 
ticians, historians, economists, officials, 
teachers, business-men, etc. This cer- 
tainly has the advantage of spreading 
interest in sociology far more than does 
the seclusion of only a few “‘initiates’’ 
within their ‘‘esoteric’’ creed. It is 
democratic in the American sense of the 
word, and does not encourage the rigid 
dogmatism of any one school. A draw- 
back may be seen in just that inclusive- 
ness, as the proper character of sociological 
studies and their scientific bearing may 
occasionally be inundated by aims foreign 
to the particular object of the association. 
There is no perfect human institution. A 
differentiation between those primarily 
interested in sociology and those secon- 
darily participating in its work, and a 
division into a number of branches can 
easily compensate for that unimportant 
disadvantage. 

Criticism has been proffered against 
American methods of sociological investi- 


gation and research. How far can it be 
considered justifiable, how far not? The 
classification of sociology among the 
“natural sciences’’ is simply “‘shocking”’ 
to the average European. For him there 
exists not the faintest doubt that the 
“philosophical sciences’’ (Geisteswissen- 
schaften) are something different from and 
““superior’’ to the ‘“‘natural sciences.”’ 
Mind (Geist) has been put by them beyond 
nature. It has assumed a magic meaning. 
The difference refers to the fact that all 
human affairs are more intensively asso- 
ciated with man’s existence, with his 
feelings, emotions, and interests. The 
same ‘‘dimensionality’’ of life makes 
‘understanding’ easier, unbiased impar- 
tiality more difficult. Man cannot divest 
himself of his human nature. Not only 
that: each individual belongs to a certain 
mation, a certain creed; he enjoys his 
education here or there; he lives among a 
definite circle of friends and associates, 
etc.; in short, he is determined by all these 
factors which provide him with a number 
of valuations. From them he derives his 
point of view for envisaging all social 
facts. It is different with the phenomena 
which we classify among the ‘‘natural 
sciences.’" They are all ‘‘superior’’ to 
man. Man—at least so he believes—can 
act as he likes. He thinks he is able to 
direct the conditions of his life just as he 
wants. Not so in the “‘natural sciences."’ 
There we feel distinctly the great limita- 
tions of our powers. All we can do with- 
in their realm is to observe and discover 
how “‘nature’’ works. The classification 
of sociology among the natural sciences 
implies the treating of man and human 
society as a part of nature. This does not 
necessarily involve disregarding the differ- 
ence between the physical environment 
and the particular selection active and 
inherent in a man’s or a people's person- 
ality. Often, it is true, it is neglected. 
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In spite of involving some drawbacks this 
classification had great advantages for 
sociology in America in leading it on the 
path of unbiased observation and registra- 
tion of facts, even to experimental pro- 
cedures for obtaining accurate information. 

The most important charge to be made, 
perhaps, is with regard to the unsophisti- 
cated attitude cowards “‘facts.’’ A social 
fact most decidedly is something more 
complex than a physical fact. We have 
no senses for the direct registration of 
social phenomena. We may see or hear 
a crowd, experience a panic, or observe a 
number of people working in a field or a 
factory, and so on. We meet one or two 
persons; or we talk to parents, to children, 
tofriends. But all these perceptions of the 
senses indicate very little of the social facts 
“behind the scenes."’ We need an inter- 
pretation of a combination of sensual 
perceptions. And here the trouble begins. 
The classification of sociology among the 
“‘natural sciences’’ by no means precludes 
a critical checking of the process of deriv- 
ing social facts in general, or in any par- 
ticular case. On the contrary. The 
accurateness necessarily associated with 
applying the methods of the natural 
sciences involves just such a striving for 
preciseness. It should be realised that 
social ‘‘facts’’ are abstractions, and that 
even their apprehension and initial sub- 
sumption is blurred by evaluations. Criti- 
cism of the psychological process of 
arriving at such ‘‘facts’’ must now begin, 
and a personal analysis of the individual 
registering a ‘‘fact’’ be taken into con- 
sideration. 

There are, however, degrees in the in- 
dividual interpretation of  ‘‘facts.”’ 
Roughly, three different types may be 
distinguished: 

(1) There are facts which will be inter- 
preted by all observers in the same way. 
This type compares with the elementary 


interpretations of eyesight. It is known 
that each individual must “‘learn’’ how to 
see. He acquires this faculty in his early 
youth; but the man born blind accom- 
plishes this task later in life when he is 
granted the use of his eyes. Even then 
it takes him several months. We also 
gain the understanding of social phe- 
nomena at a relatively early age by the 
interpretation of a number of sensual 
perceptions referring to them. But this 
understanding is not equally achieved by 
all people; the variations show more 
modifications than in the parallel case of 
eyesight. There are some people with a 
kind of “‘blindness’’ for cognition of 
social phenomena; there are others also 
with some ‘‘color-blindness.’’ Yet, ex- 
cept for these anomalies, on the average, 
most people will agree in the same general 
interpretations. There will not be much 
disagreement as to the recognition of a 
panic, of a revolt, of a strike, of a row, of 
an assembly, and so on. 

(2) Dissension may arise, however, 
from the designation of some measures as 
“‘democratic,’’ “‘socialistic,’’ *‘capitalis- 
tic,’ etc. According to the party affilia- 
tion and the emotional attitude of the 
speaker he may term some measures as 
“capitalistic’’ which his opponent quali- 
fies as ‘‘socialistic,’’ and vice versa. Ina 
similar way o.her political qualifications 
are subject to considerable non-concur- 
rence of opinion. A great number of 
adjectives is used rather carelessly in 
sociological discussions, such as “‘intelli- 
gent,’ “‘patriotic,’’ ‘‘idealistic,’’ ‘‘just,”’ 
““‘nationalistic,’’ ‘‘bolshevistic,’’ ‘‘aristo- 
cratic,’’ “‘peaceful,’’ etc. Their use is by 
no means so established as to enable a 
reliable application without further com- 
ment about the person pronouncing them, 
and their relation to the conditions 
designated. 

(3) ‘“‘Facts’’ often receive a peculiar 
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slant by being used in the exposition of a 
sociological theory or hypothesis. In 
such cases ‘“‘composite facts,’’ i.e., some 
processes or phenomena, are used, but 
often only a few of their outstanding 
features, or parts, or connections are given 
as the whole. This often leads to their 
distortion. The author is interested in 
proving his principles. He chooses just 
this or that “‘instance’’ for the sake of 
‘illustration.’ Here the facts become 
subservient to the ultimate intentions 
of the author. In many modern books 
which want to ‘‘prove’’ a theory, or argue 
in favor of a political or an economic 
creed, the ‘‘facts’’ can be seen submerged 
by the wilful tendency of the propagator. 

The ‘‘facts’’ which are collected by men 
devoted to the accurateness of method in 
the ‘‘natural sciences’’ will certainly never 
permit themselves to be distorted consci- 
ously as in the preceding paragraph. But 
unintended inexactness in the application 
of qualifying terms, as instanced in point 
‘2,"" is apt to invalidate some investiga- 
tions of considerable worth. 

The need for this type of examination 
applies also to the mass investigations 
sometimes conducted on a huge scale. 
The terms and the language used ought to 
be weighed carefully. All expressions in 
modern speech are fraught with connota- 
tions of times past. Science must polish 
them for its use. Little or nothing has 
been done hitherto in this respect in 
sociology. Other sciences have accom- 
plished more in evolving their own refined 
terms. Psychological analysis should 
take interest in scrutinizing and defining 
the critical words in questionnaires or 
records to be statistically treated. 

Statistical records contain split-off parti- 
ticles of ‘facts.’ Crime, suicide, divorce, 
marriage, childbirth, etc., are parts of 
social phenomena, of ‘‘composite facts."’ 
It is very hard to induce from them any 


“law,’’ as in physics or in cosmic pro- 
cesses, for the individuality of the case, the 
time, and the circumstances, are too 
singular. They move within the same life 
circle, the same dimensions as we, the 
observers, ourselves. In the face of terres- 
trial phenomena and cosmic processes the 
dimensions of our life shrink to nothing; 
it is their “‘pulsations’’ which we interpret 
as ‘‘laws."’ We cannot do the same with 
crises of economic conditions, with politi- 
cal turning points such as wars or revolu- 
tions, with the resultants of the clash of 
cultures, and so on. All the cycles pro- 
posed hitherto have been lacking the 
exactness with which an eclipse of the 
sun can be prophesied. Nevertheless, we 
know that moon and sun did not always 
move inthe same way. The few thousand 
years of man’s recollection do not count 
in the enourmous stretches of time, but 
they count immensely with humanity 
within the human mind. 

Should we not do better to constitute a 
class of ‘‘human sciences’’ by themselves? 
They would include the social and cultural 
departments, i.e., ethnology and social 
psychology, and parts of other sciences, 
dissecting and isolating their connection 
with sociology. 

The affiliation with the natural sciences 
will always provoke the objection that 
man studying man has to deal with con- 
ditions different from those when he is 
concerned with ‘‘nature."’ ‘‘But does 
man not belong to ‘nature’ ?’’ is the rebuke 
of the others. The reply will be, even 
from those who agree with the reproof, 
that the equality of dimensions between 
the observer and the observed create 
peculiar conditions which must be taken 
into consideration. 

These qualifications refer mainly to ‘‘ob- 
jectivity.’’ If we want to proceed exactly 
as in the natural sciences we have to banish 
all ambiguity and subjectivity from our 
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investigations. Only in this way can we 
single out the ratio wanted. But has not 
objectivity been questioned even in phys- 
ics and in astronomy? Certainly. But in 
another sense. The subjectivity there 
refers to general human qualities, to 
shortcomings of our senses and abilities. 
The subjectivity found in the social 
sciences is connected with these deficien- 
cies also, but in different ways and degrees. 
This was discussed in part when the 
manner in which we arrive at social facts 
was under consideration. 

We may distinguish three degrees of 
subjectivity. (1). Most people are im- 
bued with an almost excessive amount of 
egocentricity. It is often fully uncon- 
scious, though all cultures exercise their 
function in mitigating the most naive and 
unsocial outbursts of it. There are a 
hundred conventions of everyday life to 
repress just the roughest and most perni- 
cious variants of that egocentricity. The 
majority of people, whether scientists or 
not, are utterly unable to dissociate 
themselves from their interests, from the 
groups to which they belong or aspire 
to belong, from the emotions, sentiments, 
and prejudices which have taken posses- 
sion of them. Therefore the tendency 
either to reprimand or to eulogize. This 
is particularly easy to gratify by theorizing 
and by speculative constructing. Obser- 
vation of the methods of the natural 
sciences shows them to be distinctly 
averse to such endeavor. In this direction 
the most ascetic efforts are desirable; a 
rigid analysis will soon reveal the problem. 

(2). It is quite possible that a scientist 
who is aware of his emotions may not be 
able to conceal them in personal contact, 
or in a discussion, but will show a well 
balanced impartiality in his writings. 
This hints at a considerable amount of 
‘self-sacrifice."’ In the turmoil of occur- 
rences going on around him the sociologist 


is supposed to be a kind of “thinking 
device’’ only, to secure the ratio. Even 
if he is aware of the human shortcomings 
he cannot fully escape the danger of his 
own ‘‘temperament.’’ This is an attitude 
entirely different from that described 
under number “‘1."’ Many writers do not 
at all care to be unbiased. They disguise 
their inability or unwillingness to strive 
for less egocentricity under the scholarly 
cloak of Weltanschauung, a rigid valuation 
with religious or philosophical *‘embroid- 
ery."’ Their works, often loaded with 
sentiments and prejudices, usually find 
more grace with the public than those of 
the careful and ‘‘objective’’ writer who 
tries to save che ratio in the social jumble. 
This indicates the justification of the 
remarks made above. 

(3). Whereas in the first case we had to 
deal with naive egocentricity, in the 
second one subjectivity is checked by 
personal deliberations and control. In 
the third place we shall consider how to 
solve the problem of egocentricity by 
methods employed in the natural sciences. 
Even the author, examining himself for 
his limitations and restraints is bound by 
human restrictions. There is only one 
way to escape subjectivity and egocen- 
tricity, viz., to view the same subject 


from different angles of human response. - 


It would imply a result similar to that of 
observing the same object with two eyes. 
Thus we obtain the impression of cubical 
dimensions and of perspective. Convers- 
ing observations made by various investi- 
gators of the same social phenomena of 
processes could eliminate the unavoidable 
one-sidedness and bias of a one-man 
observation. Only by this method could 
the research carried on within the realm 
of humanity, and by human beings, be 
brought near to the ‘“‘objectivity’’ of the 
natural sciences. In such manner we 
would avoid the haphazardness involved 
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in speculative theorizing. The subjec- 
tivity and egocentricity of different people 
checking each other could bring out the 
ratio more distinctly than any other pro- 
cedure. In this way alone can an accu- 
mulation of foundation stones for the 
comprehensive structure of sociology be 
acquired. 

To give an example I may refer to an 
investigation carried out with ‘‘objec- 
tive’’ methods, Middletown, by the Lynds. 
It tries to keep away from interpretations. 
Critics object precisely to this, saying that 
what we want is the “‘meaning’’ of all 
that is going on in Middletown. Such 
a ‘‘meaning’’ could be gained in a “‘super- 
subjective’’ way by engaging persons of 
different ‘‘bias’’ in the task. Application 
of this technique could be made to politi- 
cal, national, social questions, and so 
forth. The investigation of a German 
town, for instance, by co-nationals of 
different party affiliations, by a French- 
man, an Englishman, an American, would 
bring out a ‘‘stereoscopic’’ image of the 
social conditions there. Not only this. 
A comparison would at the same time 
show the peculiarities of each party and 
each nation. On the other hand, un- 
doubtedly, certain common ground would 
also be covered. This could be considered 
as the ‘‘super-subjective’’ result. If a 
native African, a Chinese, a Japanese, 
a Hindu, etc., could be obtained for the 
same investigation, the results would 
probably be diverging still more, and the 
common ground would be more restricted, 
but also, consequently, more ‘“‘objective.”’ 
Such an enterprise could also aid in the 
mutual understanding between nations 
and classes. 

In all these cases the observer requires 
no less of examination than the object 
observed. In the natural sciences there 
are problems not entirely unlike those 
discussed here. I am referring to the 


“anthropomorphic’’ explanations as we 
encounter them in the interpretation of 
animal behavior, and in a score of terms 
used in chemistry, physics, etc. There 
is a general human egocentric way of 
seeing things; in the social sciences the 
egocentricity is more personal, local, and 
bound to a particular aggregation and 
time. 

All these deliberations may seem to be 
far away from any practical objective. 
They bear at least on the question of 
method of procedure in sociological work. 
Later on we shall perceive some practical 
consequences as well. 

We may summarize the results obtained 
so far: 

(1). Speculative works are to be treated 
as either naive or intentional egocentric- 
ity. They may serve as material for the 
analysis of the writer or his brotherhood, 
or for the accentuation of one point of 
view. The latter value may, however, 
be contested if data are lacking. Specula- 
tion on ‘‘concepts’’ is valueless if not 
checked by realities. 

(2). The methods used in sociology should 
approximate as far as possible those of the 
“natural sciences’ in order to obtain 
exact and reliable factual material for a 
constructive theory. This cannot be 
achieved by a naive acceptance of *‘facts.”’ 
(3). The method of the ‘‘natural sciences”’ 
requires modification when applied to the 
‘“‘*human sciences,’’ for the observer and 
the observed belong to the same dimen- 
sionality. Criticism of facts may be dis- 
tinguished according as their nature is 
either historical or contemporaneous. 
The sources from which the facts are 
drawn, both personal and documentary, 
should be analysed carefully. 

On the basis of the foregoing, certain 
criticisms brought against the exact 
method in sociology, such as is embodied 
chiefly in the school of recent American 
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writers, must be refuted. It has been 
argued that all sociological work must 
begin with scientific theories, that it is 
not worth while if not aimed at the corrob- 
oration or refutation of a theory. What 
are the conditions in medicine, in botany, 
in zodlogy, etc.? Are those sciences 
swept by theories as is sociology in its 
speculative phase? By no means. It has 
been true, for instance, in the case of 
alchemy, but never since alchemy became 
“‘chemistry."’ Speculative sociology is 
still in the state of ‘‘alchemy.’’ Realistic 
sociologists want to turn it into “‘chem- 
istry.'" Chemistry, and the other sciences 
cited above, investigate partially because 
of theories, but in large part they start 
with the observation of ‘‘facts.’’ Fact is 
sometimes more romantic than fiction. 
Human imagination can never rival that 
of nature. Observation and recording of 
social facts comprise a source for socio- 
logical knowledge far more prolific than 
the cardboard houses of speculation. It 
is not only permissible but desirable to 
start from factual studies without regard 
tothis orthattheory. The establishment 
of a realistic theory of the social processes 
should not be too much bothered with the 
hundred and one egocentric hypotheses 
and speculations. New facts discovered 
may lead to new theories. ‘‘Professional’’ 
theory making should be discouraged. 
Specific investigations must often deal 
with very minute phenomena. In many 
sciences it seems that investigations show 
a disproportion between the machinery 
employed and the ultimate results. This 
is the case in the “‘natural sciences’’ as 
well as in history, linguistics, and even in 
philosophy. It is inherent in all studies 
occupied with the minutiae of scientific 
thought. Why should egocentric bluffing 
prevail in sociology? The use of the word 
““realistic’’ does not imply that a study is 
actually realistic, just as the word ‘‘socio- 


logical’’ does not guarantee a sociological 
content. But the factual school will 
hardly be fooled by mere words. 

With all necessary caution, however, 
constructive hypotheses should not be 
forgotten in the treatment of factual 
materials, even if the question handled lies 
somewhat apart and in a very limited 
field. The exactness and impartiality of 
the result obtained may confirm its ‘‘super- 
subjectivity.’" In this way the ratio 
seems to be nearer at hand. 

Other reflections upon the factual trend 
in sociology may be considered. I have 
suggested, above, more psychological scru- 
tiny of the observers, and more analytical 
censure of the expressions used. An 
example may illustrate what is meant. 
Our estimation of other clusters of people, 
however large or small, depends on the 
interaction of a number of factors each of 
which deserves attention. (1). There is 
personal prejudice, based on (a) the 
opinion prevalent in the social sphere of 
the observer; (b) his personal ‘‘experi- 
ences,’ often generalized from one or two 
events; (c) his opinions drawn from 
reading books or periodicals; (d) more or 
less emotional factors associated with 
what is heard, read, or experienced (which 
may provoke different reactions in two 
persons, say twins, if all other factors are 
constant); (e) the inclination toward 
rash generalizations, and an uncritical 
attitude, or the opposite extreme; and (f), 
misunderstanding of the meaning, or the 
particular connotation, or a_ peculiar 
association of adjectives used, in the words 
by which valuations are transmitted. (2) 
The special situation of the observer with 
regard to the human cluster ought to be 
considered; for instance, he may be married 
to a partner belonging to that ‘‘cluster,”’ 
or he may entertain business relations with 
its representatives. (3). Too close or too 
manifold an acquaintance with its repre- 
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sentatives may be as prohibitive in formu- 
lating an Opinion as a too meagre one. A 
superficial knowledge is generally provo- 
cative of the distribution of wholesale 
valuations, for there are always some 
sources on hand on which to base a 
generalization. 

Sociology, furthermore, should not skip 
over the rdle personality plays in the 
composition of social units. The ‘‘socio- 
logistic’’ schools have too largely ignored 
the process of interaction between the 
individuals of a social unit. Even the 
interaction among various units is often 
dependent on the leading individuals of 
those units. This is true of economical 
and political bodies alike. Very often 
the existence of a factory or a bank is 
regulated by its leading officer. Political 
struggle often turns out to be more largely 
a battling between a few men than between 
principles, which are used as a kind of 
standard. The same is true of small 
associations such as clubs, societies, and 
the like. A leading personality acts as 
its ‘‘soul."” It would take us too far 
afield to consider the various forms and 
functions of leadership, of opposition, 
of the complementary interaction between 
leader and ‘‘mass,’’ the composition of 
the ‘‘masses,’’ etc. 

Psychological processes accompany 
every social phenomenon. We cannot 
interpret any such phenomenon without 
paying due attention to its psychological 
background. This, however, must be 
inferred from personal behavior. It is, 
of course, admitted, and goes without 
saying, that such behavior changes accord- 
ing to its social conditions. This is one 
point which up to the present has been 
lacking adequate study. 

It has been made a point of censure that 


*See the author's explanations in the article, 
“Personality and Society,’’ in Sociology and Social 
Research, November—December, 1932. 


sociology has been associated with philan- 
thropic endeavors and enterprises for the 
‘“betterment’’ of social conditions. 
Sociology, it is argued, should refrain 
from such work and concentrate upon 
purely scientific endeavors. As a matter 
of course, a distinction should be made 
between the man of thought—the scientist, 
and the man of action—the politician. 
This seems all very well in theory. But 
does not each of the natural sciences also 
take into consideration practical applica- 
tions? In physics, in chemistry, in medi- 
cine, etc., a considerable part of the studies 
is devoted to practical aims. Of course 
there is a difference between the man of 
action trying to ‘‘bully”’ scientific studies, 
and the scientist occupying himself with 
problems of practical life. It is just for 
this reason that the appeal for ratio is 
made to the scientist. At the same time 
this factor prescribes our way in sociology. 
If we want to arrive at any ratio we must 
try to eliminate egocentric motives as far 
as possible, shun theories if not borne 
out by factual material, and concentrate 
on scientific examination. It is most 
desirable that sociology devote its atten- 
tion to contemporary problems. In this 
way it could become most useful to man- 
kind. It ought to provide the politician 
and the statesman with reliable material 
for his decisions, as physiology and 
pathology do for the medical practitioner. 
The scientist is the exact rationalist, the 
practical man the artist of action. 

This, however, implies irrationalism. 
In all our search for a ratio we must not 
blind ourselves to the irrationalism or 
super-rationalism with which we are 
confronted everywhere. It would be an 
unworthy ratio if it did not take into 
consideration that ‘‘super-rationalism’’ 
cutting across the avenues of the ratio. 
Man's struggle consists in wresting the 
ratio away from the infinite realm of super- 
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rationality. Each study of irrationality 
or super-rationality means a gain of ratio. 
In practice super-rationality is encoun- 
tered everywhere. People do not do what 
is really useful to them, but what they 
think to be so. In the interactions among 
men, emotions, sentiments, and prejudices 
dominate. Sometimes those people be- 
come leaders who know how to impress the 
masses by arousing passions—not those 
who are efficient, but those who seem to be 
efficient—Mundus vult decipi ‘The world 
wants to be cheated’’). Theories in sociol- 
ogy are accepted not because they conform 
with the factual conditions, but because 
they cater to this or that prejudice, wish, 
fear, or resentment. Mass sentiments rely 
far more on such emotions than on material 
conditions, as embodied merely in food, 
clothing, and housing. The conditions 
of life of a man or a class may be improved, 
nevertheless be relatively worse than 
before, on account of comparison with 
others, or of prejudices and suggestions 
injected by propaganda. Why should 
people be ready to be killed in war? Or 
die for an ‘‘idea’’? 

The actions of men are always based on 
an inadequate knowledge of the facts. 
Not only is the statement of ‘‘facts’’ often 
obscured, as has been pointed out, but 
numbers of them are largely superficial, 
gathered from impressions—often by 
biased people. We are scantily informed 
about what happens, although our opin- 
ions are shaped by these impressions, and 
even by their psychology, just as the 
observer of a film unconsciously composes 
a continuous action out of a number of 
single pictures. It seems that we do not 
need so many items of information since 
our “‘bias’’ instantly fills in the gaps. 
This bias, therefore, plays a rather impor- 
tant rdle in our ability to construe social 
processes. This function, however, must 
be controlled in order to achieve the 


conquest of some territory from the realm 
of irrationality. The ratio must always 
adjust itself to new conditions created by 
super-rational developments. Foremost 
among these belong inventions and dis- 
coveries. According to the conditions 
created by them the features of social life 
should ever be adjusting themselves. In 
order to adapt social life to these con- 
ditions, inventions and discoveries are 
needed in the social domain as well. 
Here also an adequate reclamation of land 
for ratio must be achieved from the sphere 
of irrationality. 

This means that sociology cannot evade 
the responsibility of occupying itself with 
practical problems. Hardly any epoch 
has been confronted with an equal amount 
of pressing practical problems. How does 
man solve them? By proclaiming class 
struggle, by international wars, by impos- 
ing ideas and things on people who do not 
want them, by political murder, by deceiv- 
ing each other about the real conditions, 
by trying to take advantage of each other 
through direct or indirect force, etc. 
There seem to be no factors of importance 
equal to hate, resentment, cheating, and 
slander to invoke an aggregation of man. 
We must not shut our eyes to those sides 
of humanity, for they are irrational 
powers of very real importance in social 
life. They are compensated for by others 
of which we would rather speak: ideals 
illusions, phantasies, hallucinations, etc. 
But we must not moralize. We cannot 
change human nature. It would imply 
a great shortcoming in sociology, how- 
ever, if it should disregard the above 
factors, as is the case among the followers 
of the ‘‘sociologistic’’ school who ignore 
the ‘‘human side’’ of society, and conse- 
quently its irrationality. 

If sociology wants to face practical 
problems it must pay due attention to the 
irrational element described. The con- 
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temporaneous problems can be summed up 
in three needs for adaptation, as follows: 

(1). There is the necessity for institu- 
tional and mental adaptation to machines, 
new devices, and acquisitions of knowl- 
edge, primarily within each common- 
wealth concerned. Although a great 
number of studies has been devoted to the 
‘social questions,’’ as they are termed, our 
ratio has hitherto been unsuccessful in 
tackling them. Irrationalism is mani- 
fested either through the lack of balance 
of mind among representative thinkers, or 
through the embarrassment—caused by 
the obstacles arising from fear, hope, 
sentiment, prejudice, individual interests, 
etc.—to the persons responsible for decisive 
action. 

(2). Political relations are very little 
studied from a ‘‘super-egocentric’’ angle. 
National prejudice is dominant every- 
where. Pacifistic propaganda has tried 
to replace national competition by an 
intensification of class struggle. The war 
against war is very much more a battling 
against symbols than against the spirit 
which is essentially cherished everywhere. 
The rational solution of emphasizing the 
complementary qualities of national indi- 
vidualities is rather thrown aside. Only 
such complementing of adaptable activi- 
ties within human society could appease 
the competing forces. Moreover the 
irrational factor of self-assertion, over- 
strained and enhanced by ambitious 
politicians, works against any rational 
settlement. 

(3). The expansion of the western world 
into all parts of the globe, forcing upon 
the exotic races ideas and objects foreign 
to their traditions, created an especial 
need for adaptation among them to the 
new conditions of life. Many peoples 
lost their traditional ways of living, of 
comporting themselves, of thinking, and 
of evaluating. This produced situations 


incomparable to any that existed before. 
The irrational prestige of the European- 
American has waned since the war, but the 
psychological impasse of culture and 
social conditions among the various 
nations still in the making is even more 
accentuated. 

These few topics are not intended to 
exhaust the scores of practical problems 
ofourtime. Their intricacy and entangle- 
ment with irrational factors is due, among 
other things, to subconscious attitudes 
attributable to the continuation of tra- 
ditional forces even after institutional 
and acknowledged practices and customs, 
ancient doctrines and observations have 
apparently ceased to exist. 

The United States is involved in the 
topics just mentioned, though, of course, 
in a particular way. It is not the task of 
this paper to review all these subjects in 
which the collaboration of the social 
sciences, with their super-subjective stud- 
ies, would be desirable. American sociol- 
ogy has never had the attitude that 
contact with the realities of life contami- 
nates its hands. But the effectiveness of 
the ratio has possibly been over-rated. 

One of the most pressing questions in 
America is, perhaps, the transition from 
the period of free development of 
personality in the times of its colonizing 
expansion into the conditions of developed 
industry, with its closed door for immi- 
grants, and its growing accentuation of 
state and federal interference—the latter 
being accompanied by increasing public 
approval, particularly in the population 
of the large cities. Whereas state 
authority seems to be expanding auto- 
matically, old traditions may still be 
blocking the progress of this new spirit. 
The free power of association has always 
had its counterpart in gangsters. They 
are nothing new, and not to be ascribed 
exclusively to prohibition. They seem to 
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be a necessary corollary to a mild central 
state authority. The general lack of 
social distinction in America restricted 
the possibility of gaining prestige to the 
acquisition of money. This was furthered 
by the spirit of the early pilgrims. It led 
to various consequences associated with 
a particular ideology. This is responsible 
for the special features of American ‘‘capi- 
talism.’’ Its sins led recently to a remark- 
ably growing radicalism. In the big 
cities the problems resulting from the 
enormous accumulation of human beings 
require asylums and “‘social clinics’’ of 
their own. 

Perhaps the least pressing problems for 
the United States lie in the field of inter- 
national complications. Here, however, 
the desirable sociological impartiality, 
as outlined above, could have a beneficent 
influence on the rest of the world. Per- 
haps more efficient than a ‘“‘world court”’ 
would be a board of sociologists vying 
with each other in super-subjectivity. It 
should not rely on power, which always is 
corrupting in one way or another, but 
exclusively on the prestige of unprejudiced 
opinion. 

The third point, mentioned above, is 
full of consequence for America, but in 
particular respects. The adaptation of 
immigrants from all parts of the world is 
a problem of growing importance. Al- 
though the doors for new immigration 
are closed, the assimilation is complicated 
by various factors: (1) the numerical 
proportion of the immigrants of the last 
decades in comparison with the old stock; 
(2) the divergence of traditions brought 
by the later immigrants from those 
brought by their predecessors; (3) the 
impairment by the traditions of home life 
of educational possibilities among the 
offspring of the new immigrants. At 
least, their amalgamation will require 
some generations. They have to adapt 


FORCES 


themselves to conditions quite different 
from those of the first settlers, and seem to 
be more inclined toward life in the cities, 
They do not venture so much into farming 
in the wilderness, not even during the 
present crisis. 

Although the Negro population of the 
United States cannot be included in the 
process of assimilation with which the 
immigrants are concerned, it also is con- 
fronted with the problem of adaptation, 
Its history and racial peculiarities implies 
a situation of its own. This is compli- 
cated by the increasing participation of 
Negroes in industrial activities in the large 
cities of the north, and their enlarging 
educational opportunities resulting in 
aspirations for the recognition of their 
individuality. 

Different again is the situation of the 
Indian population. Their adaptation is 
combined with other predicaments. 

All these studies, and many others not 
mentioned here, should be treated by 
practical sociology in a realistic manner. 
The field of sociology would thereby be 
extended. Its application to practical 
life, however, is closely bound up with the 
enlargement of its scope. American 
sociology has ever been in favor of keeping 
up its relation to the situations of con- 
temporary life. Of course, the special 
provinces of research ought to maintain 
a mutual correlation, and their functional 
interdependence should be investigated 
along factual lines. 

The scientist is easily tempted to over- 
rate the possibilities of the power of ratio 
and of planning. The politician and 
statesman, on the other hand, are con- 
stantly groping in the darkness of irra- 
tionality. Yet the ratio is the solid 
foundation, small as it may be, on which 
to base reliable action. Therefore 
sociology should battle against all traces 
of ‘‘magical’’ thinking which obstruct its 
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way. It should analyse concepts into 
their constituent factors; for example, 
“group consciousness,’’ into leadership 
(suggestion, propaganda, imitation, etc.), 
and a correlated irrational response by the 
“masses’’ (sentiments, prejudices, etc. ). 
Thus it can arrive at an insight into the 
fabric of ‘‘public opinion,’’ ‘“‘trend of 
mind,’’ and similar phenomena. 

The “‘expressionistic’’ procedures of in- 
tuitional and speculative ‘‘rambling’’ will 
be unable to secure any area from the realm 
of irrationality. Sometimes it has been 
suggested that a blending of the speculative 
method (associated with the dominating 
trend in Germany) and the realistic pro- 
cedure (ascribed to America) may be 
desirable. Some exceptions, however, 
should be noted. I cannot, for instance, 
see the use of the scholastic discourses 
with which the speculations are generally 
embellished. The limited range within 
which speculations can be of value has been 
outlined. Philosophical deliberations can 
be useful within the sphere of criticism, 
as was pointed out above. The ‘‘deepen- 
ing’’ of social investigations will be 
derived chiefly from psychological analysis 
(not ‘‘psychoanalysis’’ of any school). 
Behavioristic methods alone are certainly 
of limited bearing, but they provide the 


skeleton. This ought to be vitalized by 


analytical reflections in order to arrive at 
psychological interpretations of the social 
processes. The empirical and experimen- 
tal methods, of course, cannot forever 
evade the construction of theories, such 
as has been done in the other sciences. 
They are needed, but a hypertrophy of 
them is certainly detrimental. 

There will come a time when people will 
read with a smile of the sociological 
‘witch doctors’’ and ‘‘alchemists’’ who 
theorized without factual foundations. 
The future of sociology undoubtedly lies 
in factual studies. If carried on by critical 
minds and with sincere and broadminded 
super-subjectivity it can be made useful 
for the best of human affairs. The alert 
eagerness to understand and help should 
supersede likes and dislikes in the common 
conquest of ratio. 

Of course, we shall always “‘bump up”’ 
against the powers of irrationality. The 
regulation of social processes can be con- 
trolled by man far less than is often 
believed; this is increasingly true the more 
social phenomena appear to be phenomena 
of ‘‘nature’’ and subject to the methods 
of the ‘‘natural sciences.’’ In our double 
rdle as actors and spectators in the human 
drama, however, we try to use our ratio 
for conduct and understanding just as well 
as we are qualified to afford it. 
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Il. THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF SOCIOLOGY 
THEODORE ABEL 


Columbia University 


N ATTEMPTING to define the 
nature and scope of sociology we 
do not have to grope in the dark, 
nor expose ourselves to the accusation of 
arbitrariness. The literature on sociology 
contains sufficiently definite clues to fur- 
nish us with a point of departure, and the 
logic of science and the existing division 
among the cultural sciences! gives us fur- 
ther ground upon which to base an ade- 
quate definition of the field of sociology. 

The clues which we derive from an 
analysis of current sociological literature 
may be expressed in the form of two 
propositions. 

The first proposition refers to the direc- 
tion of sociological research. We find 
sociologists engaged in investigations of 
the city, the family, racial antagonism, 
immigrations, crime, and similar studies 
that deal with aspects of inter-human 
behavior. These studies clearly indicate 
that regardless of divergent definitions of 
sociology there exists an implicit agree- 
ment among sociologists as to the type of 
subject-matter that is the concern of their 
science. The traditional interest of soci- 
ologists has always centered in the kind of 
life that human beings lead in association 
with each other, the forms and processes 
that this life manifests, and the problems 
to which it gives rise. That the concern 
with the phenomena of inter-human be- 
havior expresses the predominant direction 
of sociological research can, therefore, be 
accepted as a basic proposition which must 
be taken into consideration in any attempt 
to define sociology. 


1 The term ‘‘cultural sciences’ comprises all disci- 
plines which have for their object-matter the phe- 
nomena that are products or consequences of human 
activities. 


The second proposition refers to the 
character of sociological research. We 
perceive in the writings of sociologists a 
prevailing trend towards scientific re- 
search, and a growing disdain to discuss, 
within their field, the meaning and 
purpose of social life, to evaluate phenom- 
ena, and to project schemes of adjust- 
ment for the best realization of values. 
In other words, the dominant tendency is 
to keep sociology and social philosophy 
separate, which we may formulate in the 
proposition that sociology is to be a 
positive science and not a philosophical 
discipline. 

These two propositions which we find 
implicit in what is best and most signifi- 
cant in sociological literature give us 
important directives to follow in our 
search for a definition of the nature and 
scope of sociology. A consideration of 
the postulates of the logic of science 
furnishes us with additional clues. Ac- 
cordingly, sociology as a science must 
have for its primary objective the estab- 
lishment of a body of knowledge, i.e. an 
organized system of categories and valid 
generalizations and laws on a particular 
class of phenomena. Its task cannot be 
merely the accumulation of facts, or de- 
scription, or the manipulation of statisti- 
cal data. Furthermore, its problems must 
follow from the requirements of its theory 
and not from practical considerations. 
And finally, sociology must be conceived 
as representing a specific approach to the 
interpretation of concrete situations and 
occurrences and not be defined in terms of 
them, for example, as a study of social 
conditions or of social problems. 

As we proceed to inquire what the 
specifically sociological approach is, it 
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becomes necessary to define with greater 
precision the particular class, of phenom- 
ena with which sociology deals. The 
clues which we have discussed so far do 
not suffice, however, for an answer to this 
question. We must search for further 
directives in the existing division of the 
cultural sciences which will help us to 
decide, first of all, whether sociology is a 
general or a special science, and following 
that enable us to ascertain its particular 
field of study. 

We -begin by asking the question 
whether there is any validity in the con- 
ception of sociology as a general science. 

One way in which sociology as a general 
science is conceived is expressed in its 
definition as the science of society. This 
definition is untenable. Sociology cannot 
be a positive science and have ‘‘society”’ 
in the comprehensive sense of the term as 
the object of investigation. For what we 
call ‘“‘society’’ is a vague and unreal 
construction into an integrated whole of 
the totality of forms and occurrences of 
social life, in which all parts are implied 
to be structurally and functionally related 
and to follow universal laws. Actually, 
we find that social phenomena represent 
discontinuous, conflicting, non-sequential 
series of forms and activities without an 
all-embracing order and purpose, and, 
therefore, cannot be dealt with as a whole. 
The only possible approach to the interpre- 
tation of the totality of social life resolves 
itself into the search for some organizing 
principle such as Spencer, or Hegel, or 
Spengler attempted to formulate with the 
intention of showing that social life as a 
whole expresses a uniform evolutionary 
process. This approach carries a definite 
philosophic-speculative stamp and was 
long before the advent of sociology ap- 
propriated and exploited by the phi- 
losophy of history or, as it is now called, 
the philosophy of culture. 


S| 


It may be suggested that in order to 
avoid the inherent inadequacy of the term 
society in its comprehensive sense, the 
term can be restricted to designate the 
social structure of a particular cultural 
area which can be described as a more or 
less integrated whole. But should sociol- 
ogy, then, be defined as a study of society 
in the plural, its task would be identical 
with that of ethnography which deals 
with the description and comparative 
study of cultural areas. We see, therefore, 
that unless sociology is identified with 
either the philosophy of culture or the 
descriptive science of ethnography it can 
not be defined as the study of society.? 

Another way of conceiving sociology as 
a general science is by defining it as a 
This definition also is 
‘“synthetic’’ we 


synthetic science. 
untenable. For if by 
mean that sociology synthesizes the results 
of the various social sciences we project 
an impossible task. The propositions of 
the social sciences are derived from the 
analysis of different aspects of social reality 
and have no direct bearing upon each 
other. What, for example, can be the 
synthetic theory that will comprise the 
theory of business cycles and the theory 
of mana? 

If on the other hand we mean by ‘‘syn- 
thetic’’ the interpretation of social occur- 
rences and situations from a synthetic 
point of view, thus counteracting the 
tendency of each social science to give a 
one-sided interpretation, we are equally 


unable to justify sociology as a synthetic 


2 A variant of the conception of sociology as the 
science of society is the definition of sociology as the 
science of culture. I have dealt with the inadequacy 
of this definition elsewhere, (cf. Am. J. of Soc. v. 35, 
p. 740). It is significant that Malcolm Willey who is 
among the most ardent advocates of cultural sociology 
has since in part retracted his position and recently 
acknowledged that sociology cannot be defined as the 
science of culture. (Compare his articles: Am. J. of 
Soc., V. 35, p. 25, Soctal Forces, v. 9, p. 341 
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science. The fact that social phenomena 
are conditioned by many and divers factors 
is a common-sense observation, but it 
cannot constitute the basis upon which the 
sociologist could establish a science. For 
on such a basis he could merely be the 
instigator of a coéperation between the 
social sciences, unless he should want to 
assume the flattering but presumptuous 
position of being master of them all and 
do all the interpreting himself. 

If, finally, sociology were to be syn- 
thetic in the sense that it would analyze 
the findings of the social sciences from the 
unifying point of view of their bearing 
upon the realization of values it would 
be identical with social philosophy. 

A third way in which sociology is con- 
ceived as a general science is: that it 
studies what is common to all social 
phenomena. But what have social phe- 
nomena in common? First of all the 
obvious characteristic of their being social. 
This means that they presuppose interac- 
tion between individuals. Secondly, that 
they are manifestations of human activities 
which in turn are expressions of basic 
psychological processes. A science which 
purports to give a general theory of human 
action, which studies the mechanisms of 
interaction and explains motivations and 
attitudes already exists. This science is 
psychology. It analyzes the basic factors 
and processes which make human behavior 
what it is. Should, therefore, sociology 
be defined as the study of that which is 
common is all social phenomena, i.e. the 
prerequisite of social behavior, it would 
then be identical with psychology. 
Failure to realize this consequence is 
responsible for the persistence of the 
definition in sociological theory. 

In a recent article Sorokin* again ex- 


* Social Forces, v. 10, pp. 23-25. Cf. also Stuart 
Rice (ébid. p. 320) who favors Sorokin's delineation 
of general sociology as a field of inquiry and research. 


pressed himself in its favor, by stating that 
the task of sociology consists in the study 
‘of those traits and relationships which 
are common to all social phenomena.”’ 
Neither here nor in his other publications 
does he give a precise definition of what, 
specifically, social phenomena have in 
common. His statement that sociology 
“is interested only in those aspects of 
social phenomena and their relationships 
which are repeated either in time and space 
or in both; which consequently exhibit 
some uniformity or constancy or typi- 
cality’’—does not clear the point, for 
economics, political science, and the other 
social sciences have the same interest. 
The statement is based upon the wrong 
assumption that the distinction between 
ideographic and nomothetic sciences can 
be used to draw the line between sociology 
and the other social sciences. But every 
social science is individualizing as well as 
generalizing. Sorokin’s lack of precision 
is also revealed by the fact that in contrast 
to his insistence that sociology is a general 
science he acknowledges in another place 
(p. 25) that sociology “‘is a very special 
science but its specialty is different from 
that of the ocher social sciences.’’ So, 
of course, is the specialty of every science 
different from any other! The apparent 
contradiction revealed here can only be 
explained by the probability that Sorokin 
recognizes certain social phenomena as 
fundamental in the sense that all other 
phenomena are either implied or deter- 
mined by these phenomena. These phe- 
nomena may well be relationship- and 
group-factors and processes, and insofar 
sociology would be a fundamental science. 
But they may also be, as the economic 
determinist would claim, economic factors 
and conditions, and insofar economics 
would be a fundamental science. But the 
fact that a science deals with phenomena 
that are fundamental to others does not 
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make it a general science, nor can it be said 
that in studying these phenomena it 
studies what is common to all phenomena. 
If it is true, however, that the terms 
“general’’ and ‘‘common”’ used by Sorokin 
are to stand for the term ‘‘fundamental”’ 
his disagreement with those who claim 
that sociology is a special science is illu- 
sory. Sociology, even if its object-matter 
were fundamental would remain a science 
investigating a special class of social 
phenomena and not become a general 
science of all classes. The N + 1 science 
of Petrazycki is either the theory of 
human behavior or the theory of culture, 
but no sociology. 

Finally, in defense of sociology as a 
general science, there is the definition of 
sociology as the study of relationships 
given between two or more varieties of 
different social phenomena, or between 
the social and non-social phenomena. 
This claim is maintained by Sorokin.‘ It 
is true that the relation and interdepend- 
ence of social phenomena belonging to 
different classes are not studied by a par- 
ticular discipline. But why should this 
particular discipline be sociology? In 
fact, why should there be such a discipline 
at all? He would be a poor economist 
who would neglect to investigate the effect 
of political factors upon economic proc- 
esses, or a poor political scientist who 
would ignore the economic factors influ- 
encing political processes. Not only is 
the study of the relation of the data of 
different classes practiced all the time 
within the province of each social science, 
but only there can it be adequately treated, 
thus making a special discipline super- 
fluous. To call, as Sorokin does, the 
study of any relationship between different 
classes of phenomena a sociological pro- 
cedure is to ignore the special kind of 


4 Social Forces, x, 27. 
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relationship between sociological factors 
or processes and other social phenomena, 
to which the term sociological procedure 
alone is applicable. The utilization of 
this procedure involves the sociological 
interpretation of phenomena to which we 
refer above as constituting one of the tasks 
of sociology. 

We have discussed briefly the most 
important conceptions of sociology as a 
general science and have found that in 
every case the possible field is already occu- 
pied by some other science. There are 
other conceptions of lesser significance 
which are either variations of the defini- 
tions already discussed, or represent un- 
justified claims upon tasks that actually 
fall within the province of the special 
sciences. 

We must conclude, therefore, that soci- 
ology cannot be constituted as a gen- 
eral science except it be made identical 
with ethnography or the philosophy of 
culture, with psychology or social philos- 
ophy, or made to encroach upon the field 
of the already existing social sciences. 
Since there is no other alternative left we 
must frankly take cognizance of the clue 
that unless sociology is conceived as a 
special science, it is not possible to justify 
its existence as a science in its own rights. 

In view of this conclusion the question 
of the validity of sociology as a special 
science must now occupy our attention. 
We must be able to demonstrate that the 
pursuit of sociological research consti- 
tutes a special field of inquiry and a special 
approach to the understanding of social 
reality. 

The numerous studies made by sociol- 
ogists particularly in recent years, which 
are neither ethnographical, philosophical, 
nor psychological and which do not fall 
within the province of economics, politi- 
cal science, jurisprudence, or any of the 
other cultural sciences, are a clear indica- 
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tion that such a special field of inquiry 
exists. It takes only a little reflection to 
formulate its nature and scope, for the 
basis on which the field of cultural reality 
is divided among the social sciences gives 
us the necessary clues. 

Cultural reality consists of human activ- 
ities and of resultants of these activities. 
Such resultants, for example, are price and 
business cycles, language and writing, 
machines and tools, laws and customs, 
beliefs and philosophies, government and 
community organization, social relation- 
ships and groups, objects of art and lit- 
erature, scientific systems and methods. 
The resultants constitute the totality of 
human achievements in the process of 
adjustment and self-expression. They are 
either consequences of the way in which 
human activities are carried on, or prod- 
ucts of the characteristically human effort 
to create and modify an environment that 
will ensure adequate release or prevention 
of tensions. 

The study of these resultants is the gen- 
eral object-matter of the social sciences. 
They investigate the origin of the result- 
ants and the laws which they manifest; 
the changes which they undergo and the 
way in which they condition human be- 
havior; the relation in which they stand 
to each other and the problems which 
they involve. 

Division of labor in the study of cultural 
reality is inevitable in view of its manifold 
aspects. The differentiation of fields of 
inquiry is supported by the fact that 
resultants can be grouped into classes on 
the basis of common characteristics, The 
division of the social sciences follows, 
necessarily, the discrimination of classes 
of social phenomena since each class has 
distinct problems of its own and can be 
comprehended only by an indigenous 
theory. Every class thus becomes the 
object-matter of a special science. 


The common characteristics, by means 
of which we distinguish the classes of 
social phenomena, we derive from the 
primary directions and intentions of 
human activities. For example, where 
the direction or intention is the produc- 
tion and exchange of goods we have as 
consequences and products  resultants 
which constitute the class of economic 
phenomena; where it is the exercise of 
control and power in community life we 
have as consequences and products result- 
ants which represent the class of political 
phenomena. These resultants are ab- 
stracted from the context in which they 
appear together with other phenomena in 
concrete situations and occurrences of 
social life and subjected to scientific 
scrutiny by the sciences of economics and 
politics respectively. On the same princi- 
ple the other social sciences are established. 

Now among the resultants of human 
activities there are some that closely 
correspond to the predominant interest of 
sociology in inter-human behavior, and 
that are not specifically dealt with by the 
other social sciences. These resultants 
are the consequences and products of 
activities the direction and intention of 
which is the adjustment of individuals to 
each other necessitated by the exigencies 
of living together. It is Znaniecki’s last- 
ing contribution to have shown that they 
constitute a special class of social phe- 
nomena and, therefore, require investiga- 
tion by a special science.* The known 
resultants which this class embodies have 
been discovered and are studied tradition- 
ally by sociologists. By right of dis- 
covery and tradition, therefore, we can con- 


5 Introduction of Sociology, Poznan, 1922. Znan- 
iecki defines this class as comprising ‘‘activities tend- 
ing to modify, to influence human individuals, to 
change or to create human groups’ (Am. J. of Soc. 
32, p. 562). This definition is somewhat narrower 
than the one given above. 
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sider them to constitute the object-matter 
of sociology, and we may define sociology 
as the science which studies resultants 
of activities the intention of which is 
adjustment of individuals to each other. 

The primary resultants of these activities 

we observe to be: 

1. Social positions, which individuals 
assume with regard to each other, 
rationally, traditionally, or emo- 
tionally. Positions are implied by 
instances of social differentiation 
for example. 

2. Social relationships, that are forms of 
adjustment between individuals or 
groups, such as marriage or an 
alliance, involving a fixation of 
behavior-pattern of the members 
of the relationship in respect to 
each other, most generally ex- 
pressed as a mutual recognition of 
rights and obligations.® 

3. Groups, that are forms of adjustment 
in which individuals are united by 
a common bond, and which consti- 
tute functional wholes with which 
individuals as members in part 
identify themselves. These groups 
range in complexity from the 
group-of-two to the community. 

Positions, relationships, and groups rep- 

resent the basic categories of sociology, 
since it can be shown that all other 
sociological categories, i.e. those pertain- 
ing to adjustment between individuals, 
such as social status, solidarity, conflict, 
the social individual, and so forth are 
aspects, or constituent factors of posi- 
tions, relationships, and groups. Soci- 
ology may, therefore, be defined more 
concisely as the theory of socia! positions, 
relationships, and groups. 

The scope of such a theory comprises 

tasks of a formal, historical, and interpre- 
tative nature. Among the tasks of formal 


SCf. Abel, Social Forces, 1X, 4, for a distinction 
between fundamental types of relationships. 
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analysis we may mention the classification 
of types of relationships and groups and 
the analysis of their nature; the determi- 
nation of the phenomena to which rela- 
tionships and groups give rise, and 
analysis of the ways in which they mani- 
fest themselves; and finally the study of 
the typical and conditions 
involved in the origin, the maintenance, 
change, and dissolution of relationships 
groups and of their constituent 
The tasks of historical analysis 


processes 


and 
factors, 
comprise among others the study of the 
evolution of typical relationships and 
groups, of their rdle and function in differ- 
ent concrete situations and _ historical 
settings, and of the way in which they 
condition and are conditioned by other 
aspects of social reality, religious, eco- 
nomic, political, and so forth. 

Through formal and historical analyses 
sociology arrives at  type-constructs, 
generalizations, and laws which constitute 
its body of knowledge. This body of 
knowledge serves as the basis for the 
interpretation of the concrete occurrence 
of social life which is the third task of 
sociology. Herein lies the eminently 
practical importance of sociology. For 
we find that positions, relationships, and 
groups create conditions and generate 
influences which in part determine the 
events, the situations, and the problems 
of social life. These must, therefore, be 
interpreted in terms of and with refer- 
ence to position-relationship- and group- 
factors and processes, in order that they 
may be adequately and completely under- 
stood. By furnishing the approach and 
the means for such an interpretation 
through its body of knowledge, sociology 
supplements the contributions of other 
sciences to the understanding of social life 
and to the guidance in social actions.’ 

7We may speak, therefore, of a sociological 


interpretation of history as supplementing the eco- 
nomic one. 
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We see, for example, how much more our 
knowledge of crime has advanced since we 
added the sociological approach to the 
biological, psychological, and economic 
approaches to this problem. 

In the light of our discussion, the nature 
and scope of sociology may be expressed 
in the following propositions: 

1. Sociology is not a general science 
but a special social science. As such, 
its validity is fully justified by the 
fact that it has for its object-matter a 
distinct class of cultural phenomena that 
is not and cannot be systematically and 
comprehensively investigated by the other 
social sciences, and the analysis of which 
establishes a special and important body 
of knowledge about social reality. 

2. The object-matter of sociology is 
social positions, relationships, and groups, 
and its purpose is to arrive at a systematic 
body of demonstrable propositions about 
them by means of formal and historical 
analysis. 

3. Sociology coGéperates with the other 
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social sciences in the interpretation of past 
and present occurrences of social life and in 
the guidance of social actions. 

The specifically sociological interpreta- 
tion is one in terms of, and with reference 
to position-relationship-and group factors 
and processes. 

4. Sociology as such is not concerned 
with the investigation of social conditions 
and social problems. The objects of re- 
search are the relationship- and group. 
aspects which it abstracts from concrete 
occurrences and situations and subjects to 
scientific scrutiny. The results of its 
analysis, however, furnish means for the 
interpretation of the descriptive and 
statistical data which the social investi- 
gator has accumulated on any particular 
problem, insofar as this problem is deter- 
mined by relationship- or group-factors 
and processes. The contribution of 
sociology to understanding will be of 
greatest importance in cases where the 
kernel of a problem, such as in divorce or 
crime, is of a sociological nature. 


II. THE POSSIBILITY, CHARACTER AND FUNCTIONS OF 
APPLIED SOCIOLOG Y* 


HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 


New York University 


LL the older and so-called ‘‘ex- 
A act’’ sciences deal with the phys- 
ical environment of man, and in 

their practical aspects deal with the 


relations between man and his physical 
environment. A helpful way to think 


*This paper, with the kind permission of the 
author, has been greatly condensed from the original 
longer discussion as presented at the last annual 
meeting of the Eastern Sociological Society. Con- 
sequently, much of the interesting illustrative ma- 
terial has necessarily been omitted.—The Editors. 


of sociology is as dealing with the 
human environment of man. But since 
the human environment is composed of 
men themselves, there is not the same basis 
of distinction between the theoretic and 
the practical aspects of social science that 
there is of physical science. It is this fact, 
indeed, that accounts for much of the 
difficulty and complexity of the social 
sciences. And yet we do differentiate 
between man as an individual and men, 
or the human environment, in the aggre- 
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gate. A good working definition of 
sociology, then, may be formulated thus: 
Sociology is the study of man and his 





human environment in their relations with 
each other. 

To what extent does sociology, so de- 
fined, present the indispensable three-fold 
requirements of a science? 

About the first requirement there can be 
n0 doubt—sociology has a field all to itself. 
Its field is the relations of human beings 
with their human environment, while the 
other sciences have as their field the 
relations of non-human materials to each 
other, or, in their practical aspects, the 
relations of non-human materials to man. 
A second requirement is also fulfilled; 
there ave specialized phenomena in this special- 
ied field—an abundance of them. And in 
the third place, these phenomena are capa- 
ble of observation by the physical senses. Men 
in their relations with each other can be 
seen, heard, and felt. It is, therefore, 
entirely possible to apply the scientific 
method to the materials of sociology. 
These phenomena may be objectively ob- 
served, accurately recorded, and syste- 
matically classified. 

But what happens when we come to the 
analysis of these classified data? Do we 
find the same basis for positive and 
immutable generalizations that the physi- 
cal scientists find? Can we establish a 
similar set of natural laws? The basis 
of our formulations of natural law is the 
constancy of the elementary particles of 
matter. This constancy displays itself in 
two ways. First, each particle of matter of 
agiven sort is precisely like each other par- 
ticle of the same sort. There are countless 
billions of atoms of lead in the world, and 
cach may be expected to act precisely like 
the others under the same conditions. In 
the second place, each ultimate particle of 
Matter retains the same properties or quali- 
ties as long as it exists, and since it is 
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indestructible, that means forever. Do 
we find anything comparable among the 
ultimate particles of sociological material? 

The ultimate particles in the field of 
sociology are individual human beings, 
men, women, and children. They are 
often referred to as the ‘‘social atoms.”’ 
Perhaps in these days we ought to call 
them the social “‘ions’’ or ‘“‘electrons.”’ 
But whatever we call them, it needs no 
elaborate research or argument to demon- 
strate that they lack the same constancy 
and uniformity that we observe among 
the atoms of matter. In fact, diversity 
and change seem to be the universal rule. 
Nowhere in the entire mass of humanity 
are there two human individuals exactly 
alike, or who will behave in precisely the 
Same manner under all identical circum- 
stances. Nor do the separate individuals 
remain the same throughout their particu- 
lar existence. They start as infants, 
“‘mewling and puking in the nurse's 
arms,’’ and pass through the stages of 
childhood, youth, maturity, and senility 
with ever changing traits and qualities all 
along the line. Still more striking, the 
human particles are not indestructible, 
but are renewed from time to time in 
perpetually changing forms. 

This being the case, how can there be 
any finality or exactitude in the generaliza- 
tions based on the behavior of such parti- 
cles; how can there be any immutable 
sociological laws? If inconstancy, whimsi- 
cality, and capriciousness would destroy 
physical science, why do they not preclude 
social science? The answer is, bluntly, 
that there can not be fixed generalizations 
and laws in the field of social relations in 
the same sense that there are in the realm 
of non-human matter. If sociology is a 
science, it must be an entirely different 
kind of science from physics and chemistry. 
This being true, it is decidedly unfortunate 
that sociological writers in the past have 
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felt impelled to draw so many analogies 
with these sciences, and to adopt so many 
terms bodily from them, particularly from 
physics and chemistry. Doubtless this 
was inevitable. 

Fortunately, the fact that sociology is 
far from identical in character with the 
physical sciences does not preclude it from 
being a science at all. The physical scien- 
tist, in formulating his laws, simply states 
the manner in which things have been ob- 
served uniformly to behave. The reg- 
ularity of the laws rests exclusively on the 
regularity of this past behavior. Con- 
sequently, if it appears in fact that the past 
behavior of human beings in their relations 
with each other, as far as it has been ob- 
served and recorded, shows certain con- 
stancies and uniformities, these regularities 
may be expressed in sociological laws of 
precisely the same general order as the laws 
of matter. It is not necessary to inquire 
how it comes about that creatures so di- 
verse can and will behave in such uniform 


patterns. The fact that they do is all that 
is required. And this is precisely what 
we find. 


This can be verified by immeasurable 
examples from everyday life if we can just 
divert ourselves from the habit of looking 
for the unusual or the spectacular, and 
content ourselves with recognizing as 
sociological phenomena such humble 
activities as buying a morning paper, or 
dropping a nickel in the subway turnstile, 
recognizing also that the more repetitious 
a phenomenon is, the more valuable it is 
for science. 

It is this natural repetitiousness that 
obviates the necessity of experimentation. 
Astronomy is one of the most exact of all 
sciences, but allows of no experimentation 
at all. 

Sociology is, then, or at least can be, a 
science. But it is a very different kind of 
science from physics or chemistry, or even 
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biology. Sociology is essentially dy. 
namic, because the ultimate particles on 
which it is based are in a state of constant 
change. Its very foundations are shifting. 
It requires, therefore, an entirely different 
set of concepts and principles. Every. 
thing in sociology is conditional, ephem- 
eral, transitory. Every sociological gen. 
eralization ought to be dated—including 
this one. Most such _ generalizations 
should be stated as trends, not as finalities, 
For the mind trained in the exact sciences 
it is difficult even to grasp the idea of such 
a science, to conceive of its spirit, tone, 
and quality. But until this is done, 
until sociologists themselves train them- 
selves into the mastery of such a set of 
concepts, there can be no adequate science 
of society. 

Like every other science, sociology has 
its pure or theoretic aspect, and its applied 
or practical aspect. Pure science is that 
department of science that devotes itself 
to the pursuit of truth for its own sake. 
It studies the materials in its appropriate 
field and the nature of the forces inherent 
in them. It observes, records, and classi- 
fies the phenomena that arise out of these 
forces. On the basis of this systematic 
knowledge it formulates generalized truths 
or laws about the objects in its field, and 
their relation to each other. In all these 
processes pure science takes no account of 
any meaning that its truths may have for 
human welfare; it gives no consideration 
to any uses that may be made of its truths; 
it does not think of them as being applied 
to any of the problems of human life. 

Practical science, on the other hand, 
starts with a problem. It is set in motion 
by the existence of a purpose that some one 
wants to accomplish, an achievement that 
some one wants to get done. Just as pure 
science has to have a certain body of com- 
mon knowledge before it can get started, 
so applied science must know enough 
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about the nature of its problem to know 
what particular science to turn to for aid. 
A person whose radio is out of order does 
not choose a biologist to help him, nor 
does a person who wants to know about 
the next eclipse of the sun seek out a 
chemist. The former turns to a practical 
physicist, and the latter to an astronomer. 
Applied science starts with a particular 
case with reference to which a specific end 
isto be accomplished. It wishes to know 
what are the truths that govern the 
particular situation, what generalization 
applies to the problem in hand. For the 
entire set of available generalizations it 
turns to pure science. It selects the one 
that summarizes the type of relations and 
the characteristic behavior that promise 
to achieve the desired end. It then sets 
these processes in motion with respect to 
the particular matter that demands at- 
tention. 

It is clear, that the distinction between 
pure and applied science is closely parallel 
to that between the inductive and the 
deductive method. Pure science proceeds 
from the particular to the general; applied 
science, from the general to the particular. 
Now it is exceedingly important to realize 
that in all this procedure science, in either 
its pure or its applied aspect, passes no 
judgment whatever upon the purpose or 
objective, and takes no responsibility for 
it. Pure science, of course, haughtily 
ignores the objective. Applied science 
says, ‘If you wish to accomplish such and 
such a purpose, here is the way to go at 
it.’’ But in so doing applied science 
makes no appraisal of the merits of the 
objective, assumes no sponsorship of the 
enterprise, and accepts no accountability 
for the character of the result. If any 
expert refuses to give advice because of 
the way he knows it is to be used, he does 
sO, Not as a scientist, but as a moralist, a 
preacher, an ethicist, a philosopher, or 
what have you. 
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This distinction is of paramount impor- 
tance in sociology. The subject matter of 
sociology, being human relations of every 
sort, is immeasurably more shot through 
with emotion, feeling, and moral and 
ethical implications than that of any other 
science. It is almost impossible even to 
imagine any social act that 1s entirely 
colorless with respect to the welfare of 
some other individual or of society. Fur- 
thermore, it has been a very common 
practice with sociologists in the past to 
combine the rdles of social mentor and 
technical adviser, without realizing that 
they were doing so, or making any differ- 
entiation between the This is 
partly because sociology, in its early 
stages, was so thoroughly entangled with 
social work, and so frequently confused 
with ‘“‘carrying baskets of food to the 
poor.’ Now it is no more the business 
of the sociologist, as scientist, to carry 
baskets of food to the poor than it is of 
the plumber, or the banker, or the boot- 
legger. It is not even his business, as 
scientist, to say that baskets of food ought 
to be—or ought mot to be—carried to the 
poor. 

In fact, it is not the function of sociol- 
ogy, in either its pure or applied aspects, 
to say what ought to be done in society, 
by individuals or by society itself. The 
simple reason is that science can never 
determine what ought to be done—such 
a determination lies outside the range of 
science. The notion of ‘‘ought’’ implies 
an objective. This objective may be based 
on another objective, and this on another, 
and so on indefinitely. But eventually 
any such chain winds up in a final objec- 
tive, which is the explanation and justifi- 
cation of all the other objectives. 

The key to the whole situation is found 
in the fact that all final objectives, all 
ultimate values, are axiomatic. They can 
not be proved or disproved. They exist 
just because man is what he is, just because 


two. 
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society is society. It is impossible to 
prove that human beings should want 
to live, that they should seek pleasure 
and avoid pain, that men and women, 
should want to come together in love, 
that parents should cherish their children, 
that every one should seek power and 
recognition, or should be kind, fair, 
honest, jealous, vain, or happy. These 
things are the accepted postulates of all 
sociological procedure. They are among 
the qualities that pure sociology discovers 
in the materials with which it deals. It 
may prove that they are so—it can not 
prove that they should be so. In brief, 
the final objectives of social action can 
not be prescribed by sociology. 

Every problem presented to the applied 
sociologist, however, rests in the last 
analysis upon ultimate values. Its valid- 
ity as a genuine social problem depends 
upon the generality of acceptance of 
the ultimate value. The reason why 
such things as vice, pauperism, tubercu- 
losis, child labor, and unemployment have 
been so widely recognized as legitimate 
social problems is that almost everybody 
accepts the ultimate values involved, and 
it has not been felt necessary to challenge 
or defend them. So thoroughly are these 
values taken for granted that almost 
nobody ever stops to inquire explicitly 
what they are. When we come to such 
problems as divorce, woman labor, a 
minimum wage, and universal suffrage the 
ultimate values are both less obvious and 
less generally accepted. Procedure along 
these lines, therefore, is much more 
tangled up with controversy. And when 
we come to such problems as socialism, 
Bolshevism, disarmament, birth control, 
old age insurance, and the ‘‘dole’’ it seems 
at first as if there were no room whatever 
for scientific applied sociology. 

But the sociologist should not let 
himself be confused or dismayed by any 
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of these side-issues. He is under no 
obligation to pass judgment on any of the 
objectives. His is ‘not to question why.” 
The moralist and the ethicist, every time 
they hear ‘‘ought’’ are entitled to ask— 
indeed, in justice to their réles, should 
ask—''why,"’ and keep on asking ‘‘why” 
until they come to the ultimate value, 
But not the sociologist. If a given indj- 
vidual combines in his own person the 
functions of sociologist and moralist, he 
ought to distinguish sharply between 
them in his own mental processes, and 
make it quite clear to outsiders in just 
which réle he is operating at any given 
time—both very difficult things to do, 
(The word ‘‘ought’’ has been used in the 
foregoing sentence. The final value is 
“scientific integrity.’") All the sociol- 
ogist needs to ask is, “What is it that you 
are trying to accomplish?’ Having got 
this clear, his task is then to indicate 
what line of procedure will get the desired 
result. Of course the problem presented 
to him may be, and very frequently is, a 
query as to the bearing of some proposal 
upon some ultimate objective which he, 
as well as his questioner, recognizes to 
be virtually universally accepted. But 
his attitude, as scientist, should not be any 
different toward this objective than to- 
ward any other. Quite frequently, also 
unless he is on his guard, the sociologist 
may use the word ‘“‘ought’’ without in- 
tending any moral judgment, but simply 
indicating the correct mode of procedure, 
just as a doctor will say to a patient, ‘“You 
ought not to sit in a cold draft when you 
are in a dripping perspiration,’’ assuming 
the unspoken conclusion of the sentence, 
“if you want to keep healthy,’’ but not 
passing any judgment as to whether the 
patient ought to want to keep healthy. 
The truth of these propositions should 
become perfectly clear by comparison 
with any of the material sciences. A few 
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opinions about whether it was conducive 
to human welfare to build a bridge at that 
particular point. It is conceivable that 
some of them might have disapproved of 
it—‘‘there are too many Jerseyites coming 
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want it reduced. He merely assumes that 
a valid reason exists for reducing the 
typhoid rate, and proceeds to use his 
technical skill in determining whether the 
proposed measure will be effective, and if 
his decision is affirmative he may lend his 
enthusiastic support to the project. 

Moreover, the social scientist is under 
no obligation to wait for someone to ask 
his opinion about one of these commonly 
conceded objectives. For frequently there 
is no one authorized to represent the 
community in raising the inquiry, and the 
sociologist is just as much entitled to do 
so as anyone else. 

An expert in population may become 
convinced on scientific grounds that un- 
regulated immigration tends to lower the 
standard of living of the receiving country. 
He can not justly be accused of unscientific 
behavior if he then advises the country in 
question to restrict immigration because 
it is so universally taken for granted that 
every country wants to maintain its stand- 
ard of living. But of course he should 
back up his advice with his evidence, and 
he should specify the final objective that 
he has in mind. 

Any science that touches in any degree 


what science does not?—must of necessity 
have its applied aspects. Its generaliza- 
tions are built up out of innumerable indi- 
vidual cases. If sound, they may always 
be applied, by a reverse process, to specific 
instances. This is particularly true of 
sociology. To say that there is, and can 
be, no scientific applied sociology is equiva- 
lent to denying that there is any science of 
sociology at all. 
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IV. APPLIED SOCIOLOGY AND MAJOR SOCIAL PROBLEMS* 
JAMES H. S. BOSSARD 


University of Pennsylvania 


PPLIED sociology may be defined 
as sociology at work on practical 
problems. Just as the principles of 

botany are applied in horticulture and flori- 
culture, those of zodlogy in animal hus- 
bandry, those of biology in animal breeding 
and eugenics, those of psychology in edu- 
cation, so applied sociology seeks to utilize 
the knowledge of sociology in the under- 
standing of social problems. Frankly, ap- 


plied sociology is utilitarian. It is con- 
cerned with practical problems. This, let 


it be recalled, is in keeping with the history 
of all sciences. From an understanding of 
the explosive power of steam to the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Social Trends, under- 
standing has been sought to be utilized. 
To add purpose to science is neither to 
degrade nor to corrupt it, but, if the 
experience of other sciences counts for 
aught, to enrich it. On the other hand, 
applied sociology is not social work. 
The former is a science; the latter, a 
technique and an art. As such, social 
work is dependent upon all of the social 
sciences which impinge upon its province. 
These preliminary distinctions are made 
for the purpose of clarifying our subse- 
quent discussion. 

The basic assumption upon which this 
paper rests is that social problems are a 
possible and legitimate field for scientific 
inquiry. Certain particular social prob- 
lems are coming to be reserved for applied 
sociology. Their selection has been de- 


*This paper, with the kind permission of the 
author, has been greatly condensed from the original 
longer discussion as presented at the last annual 
meeting of the Eastern Sociological Society. Con- 
sequently, much of the interesting illustrative ma- 


terial has necessarily been omitted.—The Editors. 


termined chiefly by accident and historical 
development, rather than by logic, 
Generally speaking, they include crime, 
population, race relations, poverty and 
dependency, family maladjustment, recrea- 
tion and leisure, and child welfare. 

Preceeding then to the main body of 
the discussion—what can the application 
of the methods and principles of sociology 
to social problems hope to achieve, and 
what are some next steps in its develop- 
ment? 

1. Applied sociology can contribute to 
the development of an objective attitude 
toward social problems. This in itself, 
quite apart from any further result, might 
conceivably justify its existence. 

2. A second service which applied 
sociology can render is the objective 
description of social problems. AII of the 
older sciences were primarily descriptive 
in the earlier stages of their development. 

3. Every science, in the course of its 
development, proceeds from description to 
a search for principles, processes, and 
causal relations. This suggests a third 
possible achievement of applied sociology 
in dealing with major social problems. 
It can contribute to an understanding of 
the causes, so-called, of the problems 
involved. 

The question may well be raised, as to 
whether applied sociology is to distinguish 
between sociological problems and social 
problems, whether it is to concern itself 
with restricted sociological aspects of 
human problems, or to deal comprehen- 
sively with certain problems usually 
bequeathed to it. Whatever the par- 
ticular answer to this question, it is the 
hope of applied sociology to aid in the 
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identification of the causative factors in 
the problems dealt with. To deny that 
this can be done in regard to social prob- 
lems is to deny the assumptions upon 
which sociology and all of the other social 
sciences rest. 

4. To the extent that applied sociology 
identifies causal factors in social problems, 
with proper appraisal of their relative 
importance, and adequate understanding of 
their integration, it will indicate effective 
ways and points of remedial procedure. 
A part of its service in this respect is 
negative, showing the futility of dealing 
with obvious symptoms rather than under- 
lying causes, and making clear the ineffec- 
tiveness of what W. I. Thomas has called 
the ‘‘ordering and forbidding technique.”’ 
Few will deny that at least some part of 
social work, like the earlier practice of 
medicine, is based upon an inadequate and 
incomplete understanding of the nature of 
the problem dealt with, its causes, their 
ramifications and their interrelations. 
The other part of the service of applied 
sociology will be positive in character, 
indicating the vital points to be attacked. 

5. Applied sociology can supply various 
concepts to the study of social problems. 
Just as the art of social work has ac- 
cepted psychological concepts such as 1.Q., 
psychoses and behavior patterns; or medi- 
cal terms, such as inoculation, immuniza- 
tion, resistance; or economic terms, such 
as plane of living, economic indices, etc.; 
so applied sociology can apply concepts 
which are helpful and significant in deal- 
ing with social problems. 

6. There is great need for a consideration 
of social wellbeing from the standpoint 
of society as a whole. This is somewhat 
lacking today, as a natural consequence of 
the manner in which social welfare work 
has developed. To a marked extent, the 
history of social welfare has been one of 
private pioneering and experimentation. 
Public activities have come later, often 
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through an acceptance by the public of 
what private initiative has demonstrated 
and established. In other words, the past 
development of social welfare work has 
consisted for the most part of a series of 
isolated and often unrelated attacks by 
private groups of citizens, where and when 
interest and opportunity dictated. The 
situation is much like a garden into which 
various groups go to plant where and 
what they choose, without any general 
plan or system for the garden as a whole. 
The result naturally is much needless 
duplication on the one hand and omission 
on the other, and with relatively little of 
codrdinated effort for broad purposes. 
This, then, is another achievement upon 
which applied sociology has concentrated. 
It can develop a program comprehending 
all of society or programs dealing with 
specific problems both based on an under- 
standing of the entire societal situation. 
This, in other words, means social plan- 
ning, based on a consideration of the needs 
of society as a whole. 

7. The idea of control is an old one. 
Man has always attempted to control some 
circumstances of his life. The utilization 
of science as a tool is merely another step 
forward in the technique of such attempts, 
and its application to the social field but a 
result of its demonstrated possibilities in 
the realm of things material. The whole 
structure of the social sciences is built 
upon some implicit or explicit conception 
of control. 

This suggests, then, another aspect of 
applied sociology, i.e., interest in the 
development of effective methods for the 
attainment of given ends. This means 
that applied sociology must take cogni- 
zance of social experiments. Conceivably, 
it may even make some. It means that 
applied sociology cannot isolate itself from 
life, that it must enter more and more into 
the world of affairs. 

8. Applied sociology must concern itself 
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with values and objectives. Ward empha- 
sized this aspect years ago with his insist- 
ence that applied sociology is concerned 
with the ‘“‘what for.’’ This underlies 
social planning. Much of recent discus- 
sions of progress involves such a basic 
problem. This, then, is another task for 
sociology, both in its pure and in its 
applied aspects. 

g. Finally, applied sociology has a 
direct and opportunist function to perform 
in aiding the establishment of sociology. 
The members of our guild deceive them- 
selves if they suppose that this has been 
accomplished wholly. The past decade 
of educational expansion, over-expansion 
in the judgment of many judicial observers, 
has enabled sociology to make rapid 
strides as a college discipline. But it is 
only no alarmist conclusion to forsee some 
of academic retrenchment. This 
will not only be financial. It will have 
other aspects. One of these will be a crit- 
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ical appraisal of subjects now being taught, 
both as required and as optional studies, 
Various specialized subjects will be called 
upon increasingly, one can forsee, to 
justify themselves. 

Nothing that has been said is to be 
interpreted as a depreciation of the impor- 
tance of so-called pure sociology. The 
writer yields to no one in his emphasis 
upon the importance of this phase of 
sociology. There is asked, however, an 
equal tolerance for the applied aspects of 
our science. 

The history of sociology shows it to 
have had a dual origin: (a) in the desire 
for social improvement and (b) in the 
search for understanding. In the empha- 
sis upon the former, many have become 
preoccupied with the latter, with the 
result that sociologists in the second estate 
have come to despise their origin in the 
firs-—a development which is not un- 
usual. 


V. THE RELATION OF APPLIED SOCIOLOGY TO SOCIAL WORK* 
NEVA R. DEARDORFF 


Welfare Council of New York City 


O SET forth views on any rela- 
tionship is hazardous until one 
has at least made himself clear 

regarding the objects which he con- 
ceives to be related. In this case the 
duty of trying to define two concepts, each 
somewhat elusive, is accepted with a 
vivid sense of the hazard involved. The 
situation impels me to say at the outset 


*This paper, with the kind permission of the 
author, has been greatly condensed from the original 
longer discussion as presented at the last annual 
Con- 
sequently, much of the interesting illustrative ma- 
terial has necessarily been omitted.—The Editors. 


meeting of the Eastern Sociological Society. 


that although I am greatly interested in 
sociology, I make no claim to represent it, 
or to being in any sense a sociologist. | 
am a social worker interested in studying 
the problems of the field of action of my 
profession. 

To me there is some distinction between 
“pure sociology’’ and ‘‘applied sociol- 
ogy."’ Pure sociology I conceive to deal 
with generalizations about the nature 
and functioning of society and its members 
—not immutable laws, but thinking of a 
special kind that seeks what John Dewey 
calls ‘‘a statement of a relation that is 


stable amid a multitude of varying 
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changes.’’! Pure sociology is interested 
also in the methodological problems which 
test these generalizations for their validity 
and truth. Applied sociology, to me, is 
that realm of intellectual endeavor which 
concerns itself with the observation and 
study of the limitations on the generaliza- 
tions, that is, the description and analysis 
of the actual operation of social laws, 
once they have been discovered. Applied 
sociology recognizes that multitude of 
varying changes of which Dewey speaks 
and with which there must be commerce 
if anything is to be done in practice. In 
fact among the best and most distinctive 
contributions to applied sociology, to 
my way of thinking, have been those 
relating to social change. 

Applied sociology emphasizes social 
problems rather than social laws. It 
also is interested in methods—but methods 
chosen and adapted to serve its purposes— 
that is measuring variation and change, 
describing personalities, specific institu- 
tions and situations and other concrete 
affairs. 

Applied sociology has to do with the 
concrete and special facts of the situation 
in relation to a broad generalization. This 
picture of the whole situation enables us 
to get our bearings in dealing further 
with the development of the generaliza- 
tions as well as with attempts at practical 
management of it. So much for an over- 
simplified statement of the relations of 
pure sociology and applied sociology. It 
is to me largely a matter of emphasis—of 
center of interest. There can be no sharp 
division between the two realms of 
thought. Students of applied sociology 
cannot ignore such sociological law as is 
discovered and established and remain 
scientists and serious students of their 
subjects, while those in pure sociology 

1 John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty, New York, 
1929, p. 247. 
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must keep close to the applied if they 
would get the material for the further 
development of their theories. 

We come now to social work. Doubt- 
less all social workers will agree with 
Professor Maclver when he points out 
that social work is essentially an art, 
related to be sure to sociology, but quite 
distinct from it—as distinct as medicine 
is from anatomy or physics or chemistry. 
There are none to dissent when Professor 
Maclver further points out the implica- 
tions of an art as distinguished from a 
science.2. And what is this art of social 
work? 
struggle to define their field, struggle to 


Like sociologists, social workers 


gather up all its chaotic elements and 
weld them into a consistent and coherent 
unit. 
yet succeeded to everyone's satisfaction. 
Therefore, the definition I shall state is 
neither original, except possibly in its 
It is a kind of 


Like sociologists they have not 


exact phrasing, nor final. 
provisional definition. Social work is 
that art which undertakes deliberately 
to change social relationships to the end 
that persons may be enabled better to 
realize their potentialities. All the 
branches of social case work—family, 
children’s, medical, psychiatric— are arts 
which attempt to cultivate the more 
orderly, more satisfying, more socially 
nourishing growth of social relationships 
for the people concerned. Group work 
likewise is aimed at the creation and 
molding of social relationships which 
nurture the dynamic social life of people. 

Thinking of social work thus as an art 
helps us to see why it presents limits to 
the standardization of process, why it 
sometimes eludes final and complete ap- 
praisal of its results, why social workers 
resist being run into molds of others’ 
making. 

2R.M.Maclver. The Contribution of Sociology to 
Social Work, New York, 1931. 
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Now if we have defined sociology and 
social work accurately, we may already 
have begun to set forth their relation- 
ships. The circles of their motivation, 
their subject matter, their techniques will 
never coincide, though they may overlap 
considerably. Manifestly, therefore, sci- 
entific sociology has very little to offer 
to the social worker’s philosophy. It 
declines to answer that query as to why 
he should do these things at all. The 
social worker’s dynamic must come from 
the ideals of his civilization or even his 
own emotional urges, which incidentally 
an artist need not be ashamed of, but of 
which he should not be unconscious. As 
for the social worker's immediate objec- 
tives, they must always be an adaptation 
or compromise, if you will, of his ideal 
with the practical, the possible, and the 
feasible. As every one knows there is 
no escape from considerations of expe- 
diency when he starts to make his actual 
program. 

It is when we come to techniques and 
methods of work, that sociology comes 
into play. Personally I am inclined to 
the belief that pure sociology holds out 
somewhat more real help to social work 
than applied. Once valid laws of society 
are discovered we shall begin to think in 
our own way about how they must be 
reckoned with if we are to get lasting and 
stable results in our work, and we shall 
shape and reshape our techniques to bring 
them into harmony with such laws. The 
more of that kind of knowledge we can 
have the better. It seems to me that the 
more social workers can be brought into 
close touch with pure sociology, the better 
it will be. They can probably make 
better applications for themselves than 
any other group can make for them. 

The case for applied sociology is far 
from clear. Obviously it must have one 
anchor in established sociological theory 
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and another in practical affairs. But 
these affairs need not be related at all to 
the art of social work— in fact the world 
of affairs is so large and diverse and the 
number of sociologists so small that one 
would suppose that only infrequently 
would their labors relate to social work. 
While a general law may be applicable 
and actually applied in many forms of 
social activity, applied studies must be 
particularlized and in so far as they are 
particularized to other affairs in life than 
social work, they offer little or nothing 
to it. But when applied sociology does 
turn its attention toward subjects in which 
social workers are professionally inter- 
ested, it seems to me that it will be valua- 
ble only in so far as it aids us in harmoniz- 
ing valid theory and practice. 

I conceive applied sociology not as a 
practice but as a special kind of knowledge, 
systematized and closely related to pure 
sociology, but of not more inherent 
interest to social work than several of the 
other applied social sciences. And by 
the same token applied sociology looks not 
only to social work but also to the other 
social arts—education, journalism, poli- 
tics, law, labor administration, adminis- 
tration of churches and _ religious 
institutions—as fertile fields for study. 

In this situation, it must be recognized 
that there is a good bit of difference 
between the position of the sociologist 
who has reached a place in life in which 
he can feel secure to devote his labors to 
the field of pure theory and those who 
have to be constantly demonstrating some 
utilitarian value of their work. But in 
that situation I can only reiterate that if 
the applied sociologist does not keep 
close to theory, that is, apply his energies 
to seeking answers to questions which are 
essentially sociological, he runs the danger 
of being neither sociologist nor social 
worker and of no use to either field. 
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Without the apparatus for thinking in 
terms of pure sociology, applied sociology 
becomes empirical on a much-more super- 
fcial and secondary level than does social 
work which can and does base its con- 
clusions on its Own experience. 

It should not be made to appear that 
there is not needed a large amount of highly 
useful social investigation to make clearer 
the elements in social situations, the size 
of certain social phenomena, and to 
perform many other descriptive and analy- 
tical tasks. Perhaps I quibble, but I 
have too much respect for what I was 
brought up to call real sociology, to 
apply the term to that kind of work, 
useful as it is. The Welfare Council of 
New York has a research bureau but no 
one even remotely connected with it would 
ever refer to it as a sociological service. 
We take this position because we do not 
seck to evolve or test sociological theory 
or to work out the practical applications 
of theories. We seek only to make social 
work more effective through the assembl- 
ing and analyzing of data pertinent to its 
problems. We conceive that to be a 
sufficiently useful and challenging task to 
bring out the best that we have to give, 
but we do not call it sociological. We 
think we produce some stuff which may 
be mighty interesting as raw materials for 
sociologists, however. 

Much breath has in the past been spent 
on misunderstandings and cloudy relation- 
ships. If sociologists expect social 
workers to turn their art into a standard- 
ized data factory they are doomed to 
disappointment. For social work to look 
to sociology to perform for it its own 
essential tasks of (1) analyzing the situa- 
tions with which it must deal, (2) develop- 
ing the methods it should follow, or (3) 
even evaluating its results, is lazy-minded 
and represents a pauperized intellectual 
outlook, 

Moreover, we must see that nobody 
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holds a monopoly on method of reflection, 
study, research. The statistical method 
has the same advantages and disadvan- 
tages for all of us. Valuable as it is, it 
will not give us a whole picture of a per- 
son, a group, or a situation—it reveals 
only selected phases. The case method 
presents similar insight for all careful 
students, and develops the same limitation 
in the hands of inexperts, whether college 
professors, social workers, researchers, 
graduate students or others. 

And we must remember that scientific 
discoveries have in the past been made by 
all sorts of people in all kinds of connection 
with their materials. We do 
remember that science has two parents— 
imagination which asks the searching 
question; method which helps us on to- 
ward the right answer. Imagination, 
useful in stimulating social science, is 
very precious. Whenever it appears, it 
should be recognized and cultivated. 
Perhaps that is the common project of 
social workers and sociologists. 

May I in closing revert to one of Profes- 
sor Cooley’s generalizations on social 
sympathy which seems to me highly 
suggestive for our two groups: ““The act 
of sympathy follows the general law that 
nature works onward by mixing like and 
unlike. . The likeness in the com- 
municating persons is necessary for com- 
prehension, the difference for interest. 
We cannot feel strongly toward the 
totally unlike because it is unimaginable, 
unrealizable; nor yet toward the wholly 
like because it is stale—identity must 
always be dull company. The power of 
other natures over us lies in a stimulating 
difference which causes excitement and 


well to 


opens communication, in ideas similar to 
our own but not identical.’’ Where shall 
we find a more stimulating difference than 
the pursuit of a science and the practice of 


an art in the same field? 
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TEACHING THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 


ARTHUR J. TODD 


Northwestern University 


OTWITHSTANDING an 
sional voice to the contrary, 
still generally recognized that an 


occa- 
it 1S 


introductory course in sociology is a valua- 
ble, ifmot absolutely necessary, door 
through which to enter the more advanced 
work in this field. We have to begin some- 
where and not all over the map at once. 
We subscribe in general to that theory of 
the learning process which directs that we 
proceed from the more simple to the more 
complex. Our professional dignity and 
our assumption that sociology is at least 
by way of becoming a science, would 
seem to force us into the position that an 
introductory course of some kind is neces- 
to equip the student with such 
elementary concepts, tools, and informa- 
tion as will implement his further 
explorations of the subject. To do 
otherwise would be to take lying down the 


Sary 


contemptuous remark of a colleague in 
the classics, that no prerequisites other 
than ability to read a newspaper need be 
exacted for advanced work in the social 
sciences. 

The precise content of this introductory 
course, the organization of its materials, 
the way of their presentation, and the 
pedagogical devices involved, are quite 
another matter. As has been frequently 
pointed out, the college level at which 
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the subject is taken is a very considerable 
determining factor in the matter of 
content; so likewise is the question as to 
the general aim of the course—that is, 
whether it is directed at the student 
expecting to specialize in the field, or at 
the average student who wants to know 
something about the subject and is not 
likely to have the time for further work in 
the field. That is, in planning the intro- 
ductory course, 
vacuum, but must meet an academic situa- 
tion of credit book-keeping, ‘‘required’”’ 
and ‘‘elective’’ subjects, prerequisites, 
majors, minors and all the rest of the 
administrative paraphernalia of modern 


one does not work ina 


degree-hunting college education. 

The result of this situation is an 
unavoidable lack of uniformity. But this 
need not affright anybody. There is 
really more general agreement as to the 
content of our courses in sociology than 
we generally imagine or perhaps would 
be willing to admit. On the other hand 
our co-workers in the field of the so-called 
natural sciences have not reached such 
high levels of absolute standardization of 
their course content as we have been led to 
believe. The introductory course in geol- 
ogy, for example, is highly variable. 

Somewhat the same observations apply 
to courses in astronomy, botany, and other 
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sciences in different institutions. Even 
teachers of physics are moving in the 
direction of modifying their introductory 
course in such a way as to make it attrac- 
tive to the general student rather than to 
the engineer or the student who has a 
special bent toward research work in 
physics. In Cleveland a year ago the 
teachers of physics formed a national 
organization for the improvement of the 
teaching of physics and for developing a 
greater interest in their subject among the 
general college and university public. 

These facts are not adduced with any 
sense of setting up an alibi for vagueness, 
uncertainty, or lack of order, purpose and 
organization in our teaching. They sim- 
ply indicate that both science and college 
teaching are on the march, and are not by 
any means in healthy centers of teaching 
and research so far completely stereo- 
typed. 

Nor need we be unduly concerned over 
a lack of complete agreement as to our 
basic concepts and approaches to our study 
and teaching of sociology. If we are to 
believe Professor Whitehead, the physical 
sciences are in for a complete revamping of 
their whole outfit of fundamental con- 
cepts such as matter, force, energy, mass. 
To be estopped from dogmatizing does not, 
however, mean that we cannot bring 
together a body of facts concerning certain 
aspects of human life, organize them 
according to characteristic and consistent 
principles, and derive from them certain 
conclusions of interest and value. 

At this point let me interject a minor 
caveat. Last year there seemed to be in 
our midst an excess of self-depreciation 
in the matter of the relative inability of 
young sociologists to frame a project in 
such clear terms that it would stand the 
scrutiny of and land a research grant from 
the Social Science Research Council. 
But such inability, if it existed, may have 
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been purely casual and personal. We are 
not informed with any statistical precision 
as to what was the proportion of rejec- 
tions to requests according to the several 
social science fields Nor 
were we told the make-up of, nor procedure 
of the committee which made the final 
After viewing many recent art 
the 


represented. 


awards. 
exhibits I have come to marvel at 
workings of the committee or jury mind! 
In any event we have the statistical fact 
that out of 23 new research fellowship 
grants made last year eight were for 
fellowships with projects distinctly socio- 
logical in character. Hence I am not so 
pessimistic about the possibility that past 
or present teaching of sociology makes for 
vagueness, wooly-mindedness, or impreci- 
sion in formulating or carrying through 
a research problem in our field. 

With this general preliminary statement 
let me now get down to some more precise 
discussion of the nature and content of 
what I personally would like to offer as 
an introductory course in sociology to 
students, say, at the sophomore level. 

First, then, some general observations 
or injunctions. The introductory course 
should not attempt to be an encyclopedia 
of the social sciences. It should not be a 
manual of social reform; it is impossible 
to tell the whole story in one or two 


The 


clearly 


semesters. course 
should be 
organized around a few simple concepts or 


The teacher should not be afraid 


introductory 
and systematically 
terms. 
to state common-place facts and to utilize 
the common materials of every-day life. 

What facts or factual materials should 
be presented in the introductory course? 
It has been proposed that we should study 
culture history or only those fields with 
accumulated data such as crime, the fam- 
ily, poverty, religion, housing or the 
newspaper. 

Personally I am not committed to any 
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specific type of text-book, for I believe a 
vigorous, capable instructor can take 
nearly any text, provided the materials in 
it are authentic, and work out an effective 
course from which will emerge definite 
concepts and principles. I am unable, 
however, to see that crime, population, 
the humane movement, the newspaper and 
housing are any more factual than, say, 
the mores, supersition, conflict, social 
control or race prejudice. 

It would seem to me that there is at 
least as much to be said for digging down 
somewhat deeper, and for discovering in 
the student's life experience, and within 
easy range of his observation, the basic 
phenomenon of social inter-dependence, 
interaction and group behavior. For 
example, if I require a student to make a 
map of his own immediate neighborhood 
or village, setting down actually the habit- 
ual routes, ways or paths followed by the 
people in their daily walk and conversa- 
tion, I have put him in the way of grasping 
the real nature of social interdependence 
much more surely than if I plunge him at 
once into a study of population, the 
family, leisure, poverty or culture. Or if 
I put into his hands, say, a map showing 
the source of the milk supply for a great 
city like Boston, New York or Chicago; 
or if I get him to trace out the implications 
of such a wonderful chart as the coal-tar 
tree prepared in England during the great 
coal strike fifteen years ago; or if I give 
him a diagram of the peregrinations of 
the common house-fly; or of the institu- 
tional career of a delinquent boy from the 
truant school to the Juvenile Court, to 
the reformatory, to the state penitentiary, 
and finally to the United States Navy; and 
if these graphic materials together with 
the student’s own experience, do not create 
‘at the very beginning a vivid sense of the 
essential stuff of sociology, namely, group 
behavior, interdependence and _ interac- 


tion, then no amount of data about culture, 
crime, poverty, religion or evolution wil] 
turn the trick. 

The suggestion then is to start with 
factual material which will bring out this 
fundamental principle, that society js 
essentially intercommunication, — either 
negative or positive. With that principle 
established it is easy to proceed to work 
out the characteristic differences between 
sub-human and human groups, namely, 
history, culture, folkways, control 
through codes transmitted by formal and 
informal inculcation. Gradually through 
these materials it is possible to build up 
the characteristics of the human social 
group and to develop such concepts as 
community, control, rules of the game, 
behavior patterns, conflict and the resolu- 
tion of conflict. Naturally in building 
up these concepts crime, poverty, the 
family, religion, and the various arts 
of intercommunication and_ publicity, 
would be tapped for illustrative material 
subject to the inductive process. 

Having established the fact of this 
essential intercommunication, the intro- 
ductory course should work out the 
phenomena of change. All science seeks 
to measure change, since change is the 
one fact of which we can be sure in this 
mortal world. In order to develop this 
part of the subject it should not be neces- 
sary to rehearse the whole history of 
organic evolution. Early types of man 
and prehistory culture levels may be 
taken as special points of departure. 
Comparisons between these early types 
and contemporary communities may be 
worked out to show the facts of social 
change and of how social life involves 
the play of the familiar principles of 
variation, adaptation and _ selection. 
Through this analysis may be interwoven 
a description of the fundamental controls, 
the physical environment, biological in- 
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heritance and social tradition as outlined 
by Professor Hankins. 

‘One of the most practical devices for 
teaching the facts of social evolution are 
student autobiographies, or the autobiog- 
raphies of outstanding individuals who 
have analyzed honestly the determining 
factors in their careers. The student could 
be led to analyze his own experience in 
terms of the great basic controls, of en- 
vironment, inheritance, and man’s own 
distinctive culture. Incidentally these 
autobiographies will reinforce the con- 
cepts of interaction, control, conflict, 
accommodation, prestige, domination, 
imitation. They also offer admirable 
material for those teachers whose ap- 
proach to the subject of sociology is 
preferably through the facts of human 
personality, the building up of the social 
self, and the interaction between the 
individual and the group. 

With these facts of interaction 
change in mind, it is time tg review our 


and 


facts and bear down particularly upon the 
nature of social structure and how it is 
built up. Here, therefore, would norm- 
ally appear some description of typical 


institutions such as government, the 
family, religion, and perhaps education, 
as elements in that complex of institutions 
which we think of as social structure. 

If a concept of social origins is used in 
working out the evolution of social insti- 
tutions, it should be safeguarded from any 
appearance of dogmatism. It should be 
clearly understood by the student that our 
definitely recorded history goes back only 
for a few millenniums in what may be (if 
the chronology of the Peking man be 
correct) a record of two million years or 
more. But on the other hand, the class- 
room for the introductory course should 
not be made the arena for a rather fruitless 
battle of opinions and authorities. The 
instructor should simplify so far as possi- 
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ble and work out some kind of least com- 
mon denominator in this somewhat vague 
and uncertain period of pre-history and the 
formation of social institutions. 

For this part of the course, as well as 
for other sections, some organizing princi- 
ple may be introduced. I personally am 
somewhat doubtful of the value here of 
Thomas’ four wishes, or Bogardus’ five, 
or Small’s seven. Nor am I quite sure 
that Sumner’s analysis of human wants 
into four is adequate. Likewise I should 
avoid any naive acceptance of any array of 
clear-cut instincts as the motivating force 
in human behavior. I have long thought, 
and still think, that the best way to pro- 
ceed is to begin with certain elementary 
impulses such as food-hunger or sex- 
hunger; to work out characteristic motor 
expressions of those 
discover their habitual 
modes of expression; and to work out from 
them their institutional forms, applying 
to them the general principles of variation, 
adaptation and selection in accounting 
for their modifications and fixity. Here 
I think such a general concept as Tozzer’s 


inner urges; to 


and recurring 


“social origins and social continuities’’ 
is helpful. 

If the student mind still hungers for a 
further simplifying concept as a guide to 
this mass of culture history, why not use 
the concept of beliefs? Human conduct 
is governed by belief, not by fact. Indeed 
in this mortal world we never get facts; 
we attain only near facts or ‘‘as if's.”’ 
If the stuff of sociology is human group 
behavior, is it not legitimate then to 
consider beliefs as the raw material for 
ourstudy? Institutions, mores, folk-ways, 
rules of the game, superstitions, symbols, 
slogans, magic, ceremonials, social con- 
trol, race prejudice, credit, religion, the 
arts, and all the skills, techniques, and 
attitudes transmitted through education, 
either formal or informal, are every one 
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of them beliefs. This is the heart of 
sociology and of social psychology. 

Another essential element in this process 
of culture, social change, social evolution, 
the mores, conflict, or successive layers 
of belief is the rdle of inventions. Indeed 
the whole introductory course could be 
made to center around this leading idea, 
since inventions are social in their nature 
and origin, and provide endless material 
for analysis with such concepts as influ- 
ence of the physical environment, co- 
Operation, conflict, diffusion, or social 
control. 

What materials are available for such 


study? First I should say the student's 
own immediate community and _ the 
happenings of everyday life. Not an 


issue of the daily paper is without illustra- 
tive materials which can be utilized for 
inductive purposes in building up princi- 
ples and concepts in precisely the same 
way the ethnographer puts together his 
observations of pre-literate peoples. Clip- 
pings from mewspapers and other 
periodicals should be a definite part of 
the student’s notebooks and should be uti- 
lized by the instructor. A large bulletin- 
board in the class-room is almost 
indispensable as a place to display 
clippings, articles, pamphlets, cartoons, 
photographs and other contemporary live 
material. A small ethnological collection 
of primitive tools, weapons, and art 
products is of great value. Photographs 
or casts of types of primitive men, and 
photographs or models illustrating the 
evolution of tools, are of high teaching 
value. 

The location of the teaching center will 
determine how practicable it is for the 
instructor to send his students to museums 
or on inspection trips to social institutions. 
In some centers so-called reconciliation 
trips have been developed where selected 
members of the faculty, or other people 
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acquainted with high points of interest in 
the city, conduct week by week groups of 
students to various focal points of cultural 
interest—the settlements, ‘‘Hobohemia,"” 
and Russians, the Greeks, the Italians, etc, 
The airplane offers an admirable oppor- 
tunity to study the relationship between 
man and his environment, and to bring out 
clearly in the mind of the student the 
geographic pattern or the ecological 
pattern of community life. So long as 
these devices do not descend to the level of 
slumming, or the sensational, they are of 
enormous positive value in quickening the 
mind of the student to realize that he and 
his fellows have, from the moment of 
their first breath, been making the very 
stuff which this science presumes to 
explore. 

A series of written exercises or reports 
will give the opportunity for exploratory 
reading and observation of contemporary 
social processes. These may include the 
student’s own autobiography; the map- 
ping and brief survey of his own com- 
munity; a comparison of it with a primitive 
tribal community, a frontier settlement, 
an isolated mountain or rural community; 
recording of the actual activities which 
bring about interaction between himself 
and his environments; the various controls 
which produce his behavior pattern; 
certain attitudes and how they have come 
into being; current superstitions; social 
changes and their producing causes. 

Let me summarize this brief statement. 
With regard to the content of our intro- 
ductory course, I should not worry about 
minor differences, nor exact absolute uni- 
formity. In general I favor the use of a 
text as a means of securing a minimum of 
reading and the exposure to a common 
body of factual material. There are some 
advantages about using a volume or list 
of readings, although there are some gains 
also from the use of a single author's text, 
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because the latter seems to give a certain 
continuity of thought which is absent 
from the book of readings unless it furn- 
jshes a considerable matrix of editorial 
comment with which to bind the scattered 
readings together. 

After establishing some firm ground 
under the student’s feet, and convincing 
him of the reality and richness of the social 
fabric in which he is a strand, it is time 
to bring out the fact of difference: differ- 
ence between aggregations of various 
sizes, the scattered country, the village, 
the large city; differences in time. This 
offers the opportunity to compare the 
primitive with the modern social group, 
and to get acquainted with ethnographic 
method. These differences elicited by the 
comparative method bring out the fact of 
social change. This is the time to develop 
such concepts and factors as_ physical 
environment, biological inheritance, and 
social tradition. Next logically follows 
the subject of social organization or social 
structure, which involves the study of the 
origin and development of typical social 
institutions. 

In all this study, which is both analyti- 
cal and descriptive, it should be clearly 
pointed out that social science differs from 
the physical sciences in that the social 
scientist is a participant or interacting 
observer. 

If the introductory course is distributed 
over a year it should be possible to utilize 
an abundance of census material, of 
familiar illustrations from Bible history 
and from folklore, and to bring in selected 
social problem materials. In the case of 
the latter materials it should be clearly 
understood that their purpose is for illus- 
tion, and not as a means of working out a 
program of reform. The teacher of the 
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introductory courses should not spend too 
much time in teaching psychology, physi- 
ology, biology, or geography. The con- 
clusions from these sciences, insofar as 
they are needed for our purposes, will have 
to be taken more or less as given. But it is 
entirely appropriate to show the student 
the different sources of sociological mater- 
ials and to appraise them; likewise to set 
down very simply the different logical 
procedures such as the statistical, histori- 
cal or the case study method. 

As a final section of the course it is well 
to show the student where we go from 
here, what is a desirable sequence of 
studies in sociology, and what its kinship 
is with other sciences. 

Are we justified in accepting any net 
content of ideas, concepts or principles 
from the introductory course? I am in- 
clined to believe that we should expect to 
determine by the end of the introductory 
course a few working principles which 
are not to be considered as dogmatic, but 
as indicating that out of the introductory 
course it should be possible to obtain at 
least three things: (1) The habit of detect- 
ing important social facts, confronting 
them frankly, scrutinizing them, and 
accounting for them; (2) Formulating 
these observations of social facts into some 
working concepts and principles for the 
implementing of further study into socio- 
logical processes; (3) The attaining of 
clear-cut concepts which will be service- 
able in relating sociology to other parts of 
the student’s intellectual experience. 

It should not be necessary to labor the 
point that practical good should result 
from the introductory course, since no 
body of scientific material properly pre- 
sented can fail to expand the mental 
horizon of the student. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


THE EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH 


I. THE ADVANTAGES OF EXPERIMENTAL SOCIOLOGY IN THE STUDY 
OF FAMILY GROUP PATTERNS 


F. STUART CHAPIN 


University of Minnesota 


XPERIMENTAL sociology is that 
study of sociological phenomena 
which proceeds by making observa- 

tions under conditions of control.! 

It is the contention of this paper that 
the study of culture and the study of inter- 
action may be conducted under conditions 
of control. In my effort to elucidate this 
thesis I shall attempt to define: (1) 
certain concepts of scientific method on the 
one hand; and (2) certain concepts of con- 
tent and subject matter, on the other hand. 
This approach will, I hope, be helpful in 


research and in teaching sociology. 


CLASSIFICATION AND DEFINITION OF 
METHODOLOGICAL CONCEPTS 


To what extent is control possible in the 
observation of sociological problems? If 
we take the usual dictionary meaning of 
control, as for example, the exercise of 
a directing, restraining, or governing 
influence, an attempt to direct or to guide, 
then control may take two forms. 

1. Direct control which is manipula- 
tion, restraint, direction, or guidance of 
objects or persons present to sense percep- 
tion. By this procedure we hold constant 
in the situation selected factors known by 
experience to be related to that factor 
When these 


controlled factors are constant and an 


which we desire to observe. 


1G. and L. B. Murphy in their recent work Experi- 
mental Social Psychology, Harpers 1931, pp. 22 to 23, 
take essentially this point of view with reference to 
experimental work: see also ch. 47 of F. L. Good- 
enough and J. E. Anderson, Experimental Child Study, 


1931. 


effect ensues the causal factor or factors are 
probably responsible for this change.* 

2. Indirect control of the forces or fac- 
tors in the situation by manipulation, 
direction or guidance of symbols of objects 
or persons not present to sense perception. 
Investigation of this sort takes the form 
of analysis by minute sub-division or analy- 
sis by partial correlation. 

The achievements and the difficulties of 
the sociologist in using the method of 
direct control are well illustrated by the 
studies of Anderson, Carr, Sorokin, 
Thomas, and others. Furthermore, if the 
social situation is the crux of the matter 
in the sense that it constitutes a whole or 
a configuration, the wholeness of which 
gives meaning to the distinguishable 
component factors, then direct control 
introduces an element of artificiality into 
the natural social situation, by limiting, 
guiding, or selecting some of the compon- 
ent factors. We realize that the mental 
test situation may arouse feelings of self- 
consciousness which hamper natural self- 
expression, and the interview situation 
may arouse a suspicious attitude not con- 
ducive torapport. For these reasons some 
investigators have resorted to observa- 
tional studies of natural play situations 
among children to avoid injection of 
artificial control factors into the situation.$ 


? For a more detailed discussion of this problem 
see my paper ‘The Problem of Controls in Experi- 
mental Sociology,’ The Journal of Educational Sociology, 
May 1931, pp. $41-551. 

3 See the works of M. Barker, ch. 2 in Some New 
Techniques for Studying Social Behavior, 1929; M. Parten, 
An Analysis of Social Participation etc. 1929; and M. 
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This observational procedure has the added 
advantage of making no irrevocable com- 
mitments, either implicit or explicit, to 
a mechanical view of causation which 
ignores the rdle of functional interaction 
of cause and effect or overlooks the inter- 
play of multiple factors in the social 
situation. 

Valuable contributions may be expected 
from studies of this sort and yet scientific 
progress would move slowly if our proce- 
dures were entirely limited to this type of 
investigation. It is therefore desirable 
in the opinion of the writer of this paper 
that a technique of investigation be used 
which permits observation under condi- 
tions of control and yet avoids artificial 
limitation of the factors in the situation. 

We have not far to look for such a 
technique. It lies ready to our hand in the 
technique of comparison between a subject 
group which exhibits the attribute to be 
observed or measured, and a control group 
without this attribute. Using the termin- 
ology of this paper the technique consists 
of observation part way between direct 
control by manipulation of objects and 
indirect control by manipulation of sym- 
bols of absent objects.‘ To be precise it 
consists of equating the symbols of selected 
important attributes of two groups to be 
compared. In terms of formal logic it is 
the familiar joint method of agreement 
and difference described by John Stuart 
Mill.® 

An example of the application of this 
method in terms of sociological data will 





Smith, A Study of the Unsupervised Behavior of a Group 
of Institutional Children, 1931. The participant-ob- 
server method of Lindeman, popularized some years 
ago, was developed to correct this methodological 
difficulty. 

* Dorothy Thomas, in her paper presented to the 
American Sociological Society in 1930, now printed in 
Soctologus, takes essentially this point of view. 

*D.S. Robinson, Methods of Reasoning, 1927, ch. 5. 
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help make my meaning clear. Suppose 
we desire to determine the probable causal 
factor responsible for such a sociological 
phenomenon as the existence of an equali- 
tarian family pattern in some homes and 
in others the existence of an authoritarian 
family pattern. Our first necessity is the 
selection of, say, fifty families with the 
authoritarian family pattern. These con- 
stitute the subject group to be studied. 
Then we also need fifty families without 
the authoritarian family pattern. These 
constitute the control group for compari- 
son. To consider some of the specific 
factors usually associated with the pres- 
ence or absence of the authoritarian family 
pattern the reader may consult Foster's 
study® which shows that oncertain selected 
factors, families with the authoritarian 
pattern exhibited measurable differences 
from families with the equalitarian pat- 
tern. 

Let us 
corroborated by other studies and that we 
wish to observe under conditions of con- 
trol the influence of the factor of family 
tradition in producing the authoritarian 
family pattern. The first step is to select 
a subject group and a control group in 
such a way as to control by equating all of 
the seven numerical factors’ shown in 
Foster's study, because these have been 
found to be connected with the two family 
patterns under investigation. Control 
may be readily obtained by sorting out of 
a large list of families available for 


assume that these results are 


6 Sanderson and Foster's article in The Family, June 
1930, pp. 107-114. It should be noted that our 
analysis is of the family group pattern, and not the 
family institutional pattern as outlined in my Cultural 
Change, pp. 44-50. The two patterns are different 
types although they overlap. 

7 Number who carry life insurance, number of 
groups participated in, average number of meetings 
in the home, average number of places lived in, 
number of years schooling, number of children in this 


family and in parents’. 
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study only those which meet these con- 
ditions. 

In this hypothetical comparison we 
have controlled all of the seven factors 
found by Foster to be associated with 
the authoritarian family pattern. Conse- 
quently if seventy-five per cent of the 
families in the grand-parental generation 
of the subject group show the authori- 
tarian pattern as against twenty-five per 
cent in the grand-parental generation of 
the control group, then the traditional 
factor is probably responsible for the 
pattern rather than any aspect of the 
contemporary family structure. 

It will be noted that our example of the 
method of controlling the significant fac- 
tors has been to equate numerical symbols, 
found by experience to describe certain 
degrees of these attributes. For example, 
the attribute thrift behavior of the family, 
is described in terms of the number of 
persons carrying life insurance; the attri- 


bute participation of individuals of the 
family in the extra-group life of the com- 
munity, is described in terms of the number 
of groups of participation and the average 
number of meetings in the home; and 
finally, the factor, schooling of parents, 
is described by counting the number of 


years in the school. By use of quantita- 
tive symbols representing real differences 
in degree of certain selected factors we have 
secured control (for all practical purposes) 
over the phenomena to be observed. We 
have held constant, as it were, a number of 
the significant factors in the situation. 
Of course, we have not made these factors 
absolutely constant, for eight years of 
schooling does not exactly equate the 
educational factor of two different indi- 
viduals. But we have at least more 
control over this factor than if no attention 
had been given to it, and such differences 
as four years schooling in one case had 
been compared with twelve years school- 
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ing in another case, or if greater differences 
had been allowed. 

Now it will be seen that our controlled 
observation of such a subtle, sociological 
phenomenon as a family pattern has not 
introduced artificial factors into the social 
Situation, and yet we may find objective 
evidences of differences in the pattern 
which correspond to observed differences 
in certain selected factors. 

Further progress in ‘‘control exercise 
by comparisons and by equating various 
factors in a large number of cases, that is 
to say, control by method plus control of 
the observer, that is, control by instru- 
ment,’’ as Dr. Dorothy Thomas describes 
it, depends in the opinion of the author on 
the construction of instruments of socio- 
logical measurement. In speaking of 
instruments of sociological measurement 
I have in mind in this context not the 
ingenious mechanical timing devices, de- 
veloped by Thomas and her associates,’ 
nor do I mean the ordinary schedule as a 
mechanical device which extends the 
observational power of the human senses,? 
but rather do I mean the invention of 
valid units of measurement and valid 
scales of measurement. Illustrations of 
sociological scales of measurement, some 
of which have been tested for reliability 
in repeated observations and tested for 
validity in measuring what they are 
designed to measure, are the Bogardus 
scale to measure social distance; the 
Chapin living-room scale to measure social 
status; the Chapman-Sims scale to measure 
socio-economic status; the McCormick 
scale to measure social adequacy; the 
Allport and the Thurstone scales to 
measure social attitudes.'° 


8 See her paper of 1930. 

*F.S. Chapin, Field Work and Social Research, 1920, 
pp. 148-156. 

10 Beginnings at attitude measurement have been 
published by the following authors: F. H. Allport 
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Now it is important to note that the 
units observed may be individuals or 
family groups, whereas the units of meas- 
ure are always numerical ratings found 
by experience to be valid indices of differ- 
ences in social status or social attitudes 
which are established by their consistency 
with other methods of description." 
Consequently, these scales of attitude, 
status, or social distance, enable us to 
make beginnings at a description of 
hitherto intangible attributes of family 
structure with relatively as much relia- 
bility as the I. Q., or the mental-age 
rating, described differences in the attri- 
bute of intelligence when some years ago 
mental tests were at an earlier stage of 
development of mental measurements. By 
using these scales to describe our subjects 
we are able to make paired comparisons 
and, hence, introduce control of additional 
factors in the situations which we are 
studying. 

Inasmuch as this part of my discussion 
has used certain terms such as, the struc- 
ture of the family group in regard to social 
status and social distance, it is now 
important to consider structure as a con- 
cept of subject matter. 


CLARIFICATION AND DEFINITION OF CON- 
CEPTS OF SUBJECT MATTER 

We hear more and more of culture pat- 

terns and the functional analysis of the 

structure of culture. In fact, in certain 

fields of study, culture patterns of an 





and D. Katz, Student Attitudes, 1931, ch. 20, 21; E. S. 
Bogardus, ‘‘Social Distance and Its Origins,’’ Journal 
Applied Soc. 1925, Vl, 102-111, also Immigration and 
Race Attitudes, 1928; J. K. Folsom, Social Psychology, 
1931, ch. 11; G. A. Lundberg, Social Research, 1929, 
ch. 9; L. L. Thurstone and E, J. Chave, The Measure- 
ment of Attitude, 1929; S. A. Stouffer, Experimental 
Comparison of a Statistical and Case History Tech- 
nique of Attitude Research, Publications American 
Sociological Society, 1931, XXV, 154-156. 


1 Such as the opinions of competent critics. 
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objective sort have been well defined for 
many years. For example, the grammati- 
cal structure of language rests in the 
unconscious, according to Goldenweiser. 
In primitive communities where writing 
is unknown, individuals are totally un- 
aware of the very existence of grammar 
which underlies the language in daily use. 
When the student of linquistics takes down 
the speech in written symbols, he discovers 
regularities, sequences, and relationships 
among the sounds and words which dis- 
close the underlying structure or invisible 
Gestalt of their linguistic culture.’”  Simi- 
larly, underlying the art of music there is 
atheoretical mathe matically describable 
structure, known only to the few. An- 
other example is the predatory-business- 
politician-police-gambling-vice-crime pat- 
tern of culture that in all large American 
cities constitutes the “‘invisible’’ govern- 
ment which underlies the surface structure 
of bi-cameral council and charter. 

Let us now select for examination the 
family and attempt to utilize the concepts 
of pattern and structure in an analysis of 
the family group as a unity of interacting 
personalities, and then indicate how this 
study may be pursued by methods of 
control which are facilitated by the sort 
of rating scales alluded to above. 

In approaching the subject of family- 
group patterns, I wish to postulate two 
levels of the structural pattern of the 
family group: (1) the manifest structural 
pattern which depends on factors suscepti- 
ble of sensory experience; and (2) the latent 
structural pattern which has to be inferred 
from the common reciprocating attitudes 
of the interacting members of the family 
group. 

The manifest structural pattern of the 

122A. A. Goldenweiser, Early Civilization, 1922, pp. 
17-380; E. Sapir, Language, pp. 24-27; 127-136; 
Pillsbury and Meader, The Psychology of Language, 


1928, pp. 253-257. 
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family group reveals itself in such factors 
as: (1) one or both parents living, and in 
the home; (2) one or more children; (3) 
the sex distribution of the siblings; (4) 
age distribution of the siblings; and (5) 
factors disturbing of individual member 
status such as, (a) incapacity or long 
illness of one member of the family group, 
(b) continual presence of a relative or rela- 
tions in the home, and (c) continual pres- 
ence of unrelated persons in the home, 
such as boarders or servants. Now it is 
evident that these factors of manifest 
structure are all objective factors in the 
sense that they are susceptible of verifica- 
tion by independent observers on the basis 
of sensory experience. Consequently they 
may be controlled by matching or equating 
on these factors in the subject and control 
groups, and we may therefore pass on to 
the next point. 

Let us now consider the latent structural 
pattern of the family group. This pattern 
does not stand out as objectively, and is 
not so easily subject to control as is the 
manifest structural pattern. The latent 
structural pattern is of a subtler nature. 
It is revealed in the separate member rdles 
and in the pattern of equilibrium of the 
whole family group. It has to be inferred 
from the common reciprocating attitudes 
of the individual members of the family 
group. Some member réles are not difh- 
cult to recognize. The man may follow 
the patriarchal pattern or the provider 
pattern, of husband or parent. The 
woman may follow the homemaker pat- 
tern, the club-woman pattern, the feminist 
pattern, and so forth, of wife or parent. 
These two latent structural patterns depend 
somewhat upon the manifest structural 
pattern, because they are often associated 
only with the normal home or only with 
the broken home situation. Among the 


children we recognize such member réles 
as, the only child pattern, the youngest 
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child pattern, or the oldest child pattern, 
Here again the manifest structure of the 
sibling group may determine the latent 
structure or the member réle."™ 

The second aspect of latent structure of 
the family group, that pattern which | 
have called the pattern of equilibrium, is 
even less tangible than the member rile 
pattern. Nevertheless, its reality has been 
convincingly established. Burgess, for 
example, has shown how the equilibrium 
of the Marx family is disturbed by the 
conflict of three patterns of family unity: 
first, the patriarchal pattern represented 
by the man and his relationships with 
other members of the family group; second, 
the matriarchal pattern, represented by the 
woman in her relationships with other 
members of the family group (these two 
patterns coming in each case from an 
earlier generation); and third, the equali- 
tarian pattern upon which the children 
insist.'4 Foster!’ has shown how the 
authoritarian family pattern is associated 
with one type of manifest structure and the 
equalitarian pattern is associated with 


18 Raymond Sletto in his Study of the Relationship 
Between Sibling Position and Juvenile Delinquency, a 
master’s thesis in the department of sociology at the 
University of Minnesota, finds a very striking connec- 
tion between juvenile delinquency and sibling position 
with reference to age and sex. Foster has described 
member réles in terms of attachments between one 
parent and different family sub-groups of children, 
op. cit., pp. 97-99, and Katherine Lumpkin has made 
an elaborate analysis of member réles in her manu- 
script Family Life: A Study in Member Réles, 1931 by 
Katherine De P. Lumpkin (236 pps.); Josephine C. 
Foster and J. E. Anderson in their book The Young 
Child and His Parents, 1930, have analyzed member 
rdles incidentally to the general problem of the young 
child’s behavior. 

4 E. W. Burgess, “The Family as a Unity of In- 
teracting Personalities,’’ The Family, March 1926, 
p. 8. 

16 See R. G. Foster, Types of Farm Families and 
Effects of 4-H Club Work on Family Relations, June 1929, 
p- 325 ff. A typewritten Ph.D. Thesis, Cornell 
University Library. 
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another and quite different type of mani- 
fest structure. This principle is shown in 
Chart 1. In each case the significant fact 
is that the elements of manifest structure 
are observable, measurable, and verifiable. 

If this analysis of the family group 
structure proves serviceable in sociological 
research and in the teaching of sociology, 
it should clarify such concepts as, the part- 
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in the pattern of equilibrium, and have 
meaning in terms of this relationship. 
Thus the whole is not a mere arithmetic 
sum of its parts, for the whole dominates 
its parts except when our attention drifts 
from a consideration of the whole to the 
parts. So much for integration. Let 
me now pass to a concrete, schematic 
example of quantitative analysis which is 


ScHEME or SocioLoGicaL OspsERVATION WITH CONTROL OF FAMILY STRUCTURAL PATTERN 
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whole relationship in the family situation 
or Gestalt, concepts which have hitherto 
been abstract and abstruse. It is apparent 
from the foregoing analysis that the family 
situation, or the family Gestalt, is one in 
which the nature of any part or element 
depends upon the place it has in the whole. 
Furthermore, the whole determines its 
parts in a very real sense, since personali- 
ties of the individual members of the family 
group depend upon their individual rdles 


designed to clarify the whole subject. 
At this point I want to call your attention 
to Chart I, upon which I shall now make 
observations. 

By means of this chart I hope to eluci- 
date the meaning of structure and function. 
Structure is the concept which emphasizes 
the spatial or static aspect of social reality. 
Social space or social distance is the 
fundamental category or frame of reference 
of approach. Thus in the authoritarian 
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family pattern the social distance between 
parents and children is relatively great. 
Emphasis is upon the authority of the 
parents and reciprocally upon the submis- 
sive attitudes of the children; respect, 
deference, even reverence, describe the 
children’s attitudes toward the parents. 
Childhood dependence is prolonged, deci- 
sions are made by the parents, and all plans 
must be submitted for their consideration. 
By contrast we find that the equalitarian 
family pattern, shows relatively less social 
distance between the parents and children. 
The emphasis is upon companionship, 
participation, and common sharing of 
experience. Hence, the structural pattern 
is here also a configuration which involves 
The parts 


maintain constant distances among them- 


position and arrangement. 
selves and the pattern is sufficient unto it- 
self. The children come to know their 
place and are taught to keep it. The 
equilibrium is maintained because the 
authority is centralized by use and wont; 
or responsibility is shared by common 
participation according to customary sta- 
tus; according as one or the other pattern 
exists. Structure is thus an attribute 
which is abstracted from the background. 
It is viewed upon the field of other culture 


forms. 
Function is to be contrasted with struc- 
ture. Function is the concept which 


emphasizes the temporal pattern or the 
dynamic aspect of social reality. Here 
time is the fundamental category from 
which the pattern is approached. Thus 
the housewife rdle or pattern of behavior 
unfolds by a sequence of acts or duties 
which minister to the creature needs and 
the personal adjustments of members in 
the family group. Function is a sequence 
of patterns or configurations that follow 


Changes in 


in successive units of time. 


social distance of a temporary nature occur. 
The position of the housewife is now 


menial and now ascendant. But through 
it all there runs the connecting unity of 
purpose and the fabric of the family is 
not broken. But these successive patterns 
of behavior are always seen with reference 
to the background of field upon which they 
occur. In the present instance, that 
background is the fabric of family relation- 
ship. It is only by taking a point of refer- 
ence in the background or field that we 
can observe these sequential changes in the 
pattern which give us our concept of 
function. Let usconsider an analogy. In 
the single exposure of a photographic film 
the parts of the picture retain a constant 
relationship and the distances among them 
are constant, but in the motion picture, 
patterns are shown in succession and 
changing distances among the parts are 
seen against a constant background. The 
forms change im successive intervals of time 
Likewise, the different rdles of the mem- 
bers of the family group are functional 
when seen against the background of the 
family structure. Thus, the housewife 
rdle viewed as function consists in the 
continuum of changing social distance 
between herself and her husband and her 
children over successive intervals of time. 
Correspondingly, the 
viewed as structure, consists of the con- 
stant social distances between the wife and 
her husband and her children. We con- 
clude, therefore, that structural patterns 
and functional patterns are inseparable. 
There is no intrinsic difference between 
structure and function which makes of 
them separate entities. Social structure 
and social function may be contrasted 
merely as being different approaches to the 
same reality. 

It should be evident from this discussion 
that some agreement upon the attribute 
social distance is important because this 
attribute is basic and fundamental in my 
endeavor to describe the structural pat- 


housewife rdle 
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tern and the functional pattern of the 
family group. While no one is prepared 
to say that great progress has been at- 
tained to date in the definition of social 
distance (in terms of attitudes, attach- 
ments, and degrees of intimacy) or in 
its measurement, promising beginnings 
certainly have been made. Here, there- 


fore, is another fundamental concept of 
sociology which, together with that of 
Status, May yet yield to measurement and 
thus by quantitative description provide 
us with the means of control of another 
factor in our endeavor to study some of 
the baffling social situations which interest 
us and which it is important to understand. 


Il. THE DIFFICULTIES OF EXPERIMENTAL SOCIOLOGY 


ROBERT C. ANGELL 


University of Michigan 


SHALL endeavor in this paper to cover 
the same theoretical territory that 
Professor Chapin has staked out. I 

wish to state at the outset, however, that 
I find myself unable to acquiesce in his 
definition of the term ‘‘experimental 
sociology.’’ It seems to me that there is 
enough difference between the situation 
in which the investigator artificially 
controls the variables and the situation in 
which he merely observes them, however 
accurately he measures them and however 
ingeniously he manipulates the results, to 
warrant the use of separate terms. 
Though most writers do not agree with 
Professor Chapin in identifying the two, 
there are some who approach his view. 
In the Murphys’ recent volume, Experimen- 
tal Psychology, they say, “‘The distinction 
between the experimental method and the 
method of controlled observation is often, 
in fact, a trivial one.’’"' Though I have 
no desire to stress a merely terminological 
question, I hope that my discussion of the 
respective difficulties of these two methods 
—at least in sociology—will indicate the 
usefulness of keeping them distinct. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty encoun- 

tered in the attempt to set up valid socio- 
logical generalizations inductively is that 


‘P, 23, 


of isolating all the significant variables. 
We are all familiar with the complexity 
of social phenomena and realize only too 
well that we have only begun the necessary 
analysis of even the simplest situations. 
With regard to this point it would seem 
that a truly experimental approach would 
have a certain advantage over what I shall 
call ‘observation with refined analysis.’’ 
By controlling the set-up beforehand a 
true experiment simplifies the situation 
under scrutiny and probably makes it less 
likely that important variables will escape 
detection. Take, for instance, the situa- 
tion of two children with a non-social toy 
studied experimentally by Miss Marjorie 
Walker at Minnesota.? By putting pairs 
of children in the same bare room with the 
same toy and excluding all other persons, 
Miss Walker kept certain variables con- 
stant and simplified the situation. There 
were indeed plenty of variables left, such 
as age, size, and all the psycho-social 
resultants of past experience which we 
may speak of as habits and attitudes. 
Miss Walker only concerned herself with 
the variables, height and weight, and did 
not attempt the task of isolating and 
measuring the psycho-social variables. 


2 See William I. and Dorothy S. Thomas, The Child 


in America, pp. 519-20. 
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However, she would no doubt have found 
it easier to do this than another investi- 
gator observing unstandardized play situa- 
tions where the surroundings, the kind of 
toy, and the number of others present 
varied as well. It is no more than com- 
mon sense to say that the less complicated 
the problem, the easier analysis is. 

The second major difficulty is concerned 
with the qualitative characterization or 
the quantitative measurement of the vari- 
ates of each variable, once the variables 
have been isolated. So difficult is this 
problem that after years of thought and 
discussion about it there is no sign of a 
agreement among sociologists as to how to 
solve it. One school, of which Professors 
Chapin and Ogburn are distinguished 
members, advocates the quantification of 
our data and points with pride to present 
achievements in this direction. Another 
school, to which belong the late Professor 
Cooley and Professor Maclver, feels that 
measurement is only applicable to external 
things and that such externals constitute 
only the shell of social relations, not their 
essence. Those of this mind are inclined 
to feel that any accurate characterization 
will have to be in qualitative terms based 
upon sympathetic insight. I shall make 
no effort to prove the correctness of either 
view, my sole purpose being to show that 
whichever viewpoint is adopted in a piece 
of research the results will be open to 
severe criticism from the opposite camp. 

With reference to this point the experi- 
mental method has once more a certain 
superiority to what I have called observa- 
tion with refined analysis. Where the 


investigator sets the stage, so to speak, 
he can keep some variables constant with- 
out being required to measure them. This 
may seem to be a paradox, but an example 
willillustrate what I mean. In Hudelson’s 
studies of class size as a factor in the 
academic achievement of college students, 
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one variable was held constant by having 
the same instructor for both the large and 
the small class whose efficiencies were 
being compared.* Thus there was no need 
to develop any scheme for characterising or 
measuring the effect of the teacher. Simi- 
larly in Miss Walker's study, already 
mentioned, there was no need to set up 
any measure of distractions because a room 
unoccupied by people and bare of objects 
was used. It will undoubtedly be worth 
our while to simplify our task in this way 
whenever we can. 

In connection with the measurement or 
characterization of the variates we run 
into the further difficulty of reliability. 
Dr. Dorothy Thomas has stressed the point 
that we must secure objectivity,‘ so that 
whether the data are being handled quali- 
tatively or quantitatively they will be 
described in the same terms by different 
observers. Of course most rating scales 
are tested for reliability, but little has as 
yet been done to test the reliability of 
qualitative judgments made through 
sympathetic processes.® 

Even after we have isolated our variables 
and either characterized or measured the 
variates, we must still face the difficulty 
involved in relating the observed differ- 
ences in conditions to the varying results. 
Of course if we could set up experimental 
situations where all variables were iso- 
lated and all but one held constant, there 
would be no problem. But we can 
scarcely hope for this in the sociological 
field. We have to deal with too many 
variables and they are too hard to control 
artificially. Hence we have to resort to 
methods which seek to show what would 


5 Earl Hudelson, Class Size at the College Level. 

* Some New Techniques for Studying Social Behavior. 

’ Though see Samuel A. Stouffer ‘‘Experimental 
Comparison of a Statistical and a Case History 
Technique of Attitude Research"’ Publ. Am. Soc, Soc. 
XXV, 154-6. 
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have been the relation of one variable to 
the result if the other variables had 
actually been held constant. One way of 
doing this is comparative analysis by mi- 
nute subdivision. The trouble is that 
sociologists will commonly be dealing 
with four or five variables at the very 
jeast, a situation which makes this method 
inapplicable unless one can bring together 
a very large number of cases. The usual 
method when the variables have been 
quantitatively measured is to use partial 
correlation. The chief difficulty here is 
that correlation coefficients are based upon 
the assumption that all the variables are 
characterized by a normal frequency curve 
—an assumption which may be far from 
thetruth. Also, ordinary practice only de- 
termines the degree of linear relationship. 
If the relation is more complex, the linear 
partial correlation coefficient misses it. 
However, it is possible to avoid this latter 
pitfall by the use of non-linear functions 
and to get away from the assumption of 
normal frequency by employing the 
graphical methods described in Ezekiel’s 
recent book. When the variables have 
received qualitative rather than quantita- 
tive treatment, single and multiple coefh- 
cients of contingency may be computed 
which will give rough indices of the 
telationships involved.? The drawback 
of all such coefficients is that they leave 
you with unsolved problems. One always 
finds that there is considerably less than 
a one to one relation between a particular 
variable and the results even when all 
other known variables are held constant, 
which, of course, means that there are 
unknown variables at work. My own 
feeling is that this should drive us back 


5 Methods of Correlation Analysis, ch. 16. 

7See the writer's ‘Memorandum Concerning a 
Research Technique,'’ Socia/ Forces, X (Dec. 1931), pp. 
204-8, 
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to the data for a more searching analysis, 
possibly of a more sympathetic type. 

Obviously, the more experimental we 
can make our research, the fewer variables 
there will be to work with and the easier 
it will be to trace down the influence of 
each upon the results. For instance, as 
mentioned earlier, the method of compara- 
tive analysis by minute subdivision can be 
employed where only two or three varia- 
bles have to be dealt with. This method 
has much to recommend it because it 
makes no assumptions regarding the 
normality of distribution of the variates. 

Thus far I have indicated greater diffi- 
culties in observation with refined anal- 
ysis than in experiment. We must realize, 
however, that experiment in the socio- 
logical field is liable to unique dangers of 
its own. Perhaps the most stubborn 
obstacle is that experimentation involves 
a certain risk. People would hesitate to 
allow experimentation of a thoroughgoing 
sort on any aspect of their lives which they 
deemed at all important. I am reminded 
of Dr. Arrowsmith who found himself 
unable to give half the population of a 
stricken city serum and withhold it from 
the other half in order to determine the 
real value of the serum. Such crucial 
experiments might be too productive of 
injury and maladjustment. We feel no 
qualms about studies like Miss Walker's 
and Hudelson’s because the first dealt with 
a very temporary situation and the second 
with a rather minor factor in a complex 
situation. If it had been necéssary in 
Miss Walker's study to place the same 
children frequently in the experimental 
room, parents might well have objected 
for fear that either bullies or cringing 
children might be produced. 

A second unique difficulty with true 
experiment is self-consciousness. If any 
valid results are to come out of the research 
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events must occur, as we say, naturally. 
If the subjects are aware that they are 
being subjected to an experiment, it is cer- 
tain that they do not act quite naturally. 
This restricts the area of possible experi- 
mentation to two fields: (1) research con- 
ducted in highly artificial situations upon 
children who, because of their immaturity, 
do not realize what is going on, and (2) 
research upon ordinary life situations 
in which some of the variables have been 
subtly controlled without the knowledge 
of the participants. No doubt much 
valuable work can be done in each of these 
directions but the areas which can be 
scientifically worked are narrowly con- 
fined. 

The obstacle of self-consciousness is 
really a case of another variable entering 
the picture—a variable which it would be 
practically impossible to characterize or 
measure. Professor Chapin was referring 
to this sort of thing when he said that 
direct control introduces an element of 
artificiality which disrupts the configura- 
tion of the natural situation. I agree 
with him insofar as the subjects are aware 
of the artificiality, but I cannot see that 
this criticism applies when they are not. 
The class size situations investigated by 
Hudelson were no less real and no less 
configurations because of their artificiality. 

The experimenter in the sociological 
field bumps into the further difficulty that 
he can never repeat exactly the same experi- 
ment twice. When a physicist wishes to 
check what he has just done in an experi- 
ment, he can either use the same materials 
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over again or get others just like them. 
Not so with the sociologist, since no two 
men of gtoups or institutions are ever 
exactly alike and since the same person 
or group or institution changes from 
moment to moment. Thus one of the 
great advantages which the natural 
scientist finds in the experimental method 
is lost to the social scientist. 

In pointing out so many difficulties, | 
have perhaps given the impression that 
little can be expected from these research 
methods. Nothing could be further from 
my intention. It is by these very methods 
that we must hope to advance. Although 
true experimentation can be employed in 
only a very limited way, it is the most 
promising of all methods where feasible. 
Failing that, careful observation resulting 
either in quantitative measurement or 
qualitative characterization and_ subse- 
quent treatment by the best statistical 
methods seems most promising. To be 
sure, there are many serious obstacles to 
be surmounted and we would be foolish 
to underestimate their importance. We 
shall probably find, when we get all 
through, that our coefficients of relation- 
ship are discouragingly low and that we 
will have to go back to the data for 
further analysis. It is my personal view 
that such coefficients will remain low if 
we stick too much to externals and refuse 
to use sympathetic interpretation. But, 


however that may be, we have tools to 
work with and it is the privilege of each of 
us to use them as his best judgment 
dictates. 
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TEACHING AND RESEARCH 


Ill. OBSERVATION OF SOCIAL BEHAVIOR IN INDUSTRIAL WORK* 


ALICE LOOMIS 


Institute of Human Relations, Yale University 


HIS study, involving direct observa- 

tion of industrial employes during 

work, is part of a program at the 
Yale Institute of Human Relations, where 
an attempt is being made to develop 
methods of precise measurement of be- 
havior in life situations involving social 
interaction. 

We are attempting to develop and use a 
technique which will function as follows: 
(1) it will produce data indicating the 
expression and interplay of personalities 
in the structuralized work situation; (2) 
these data, entirely in terms of overt 
behavior, will be quantitative and reliable; 
(3) the data will differentiate among 
individuals in the same work situation 
and also among groups of individuals in 
differing work situations; (4) the differen- 
tiation among individuals will be related 
to objective records of such items as age, 
mobility, and “‘efficiency’’ defined in terms 
as of progress, output, and promotions; 
(5) the differentiations among work situa- 
tions will be related to records of the 
workers’ official classifications, the super- 
visory rules, and the kind of plant 
organization. 

As in all our current observational 
studies, the data are secured by direct 
observation of one person at atime. The 
record is made in units of five seconds and 
every occurrence of certain defined kinds of 
behavior is noted. The categories are so 
delimited that the record is continuous. 
Reliability of the observer and his biases 
are tested by analysis of the data obtained 


* Condensed from a paper read before the Section 
on Sccial Statistics at the Twenty-Sixth Annual 
Meeting of the American Sociological Society in 
Washington, D. C., December 29, 1931. 


by simultaneous observation. After a 
measure has been obtained of an observer's 
reliability in recording certain segments of 
behavior, then various uses are made of 
the more extensive data of this kind which 
have been recorded by him alone. 

Two attempts have been made to apply 
such a technique. A study was first made 
on a group of workers in the kitchen of a 
large cafeteria and a later study involved 
a large group in a well organized factory 
having an unusually stable employment 


condition. 
The preliminary study enabled. us to 
improve definitions in terms of the indus- 


trial situation. It also indicated the need 
to investigate the distribution of the oc- 
currence of specific items of behavior if we 
are to use the statistical formulas which 
assume normal distribution of data. The 
frequency distributions for a number of the 
categories we were recording showed J] 
curves. 

With the experience gained in observing 
a few workers in the simple situation, we 
began, five days a week, to use the same 
method in the large manufacturing plant. 
Because of our hesitation to introduce at 
this time a second observer into the new sit- 
uation, the reliability of the observer was 
tested by simultaneous recording each 
week in the motion pictures and in the 
cafeteria kitchen in which observations 
had been made the previous year. To 
date, each of 20 factory workers had been 
observed for 32—5 minute periods and for 
2—40 minute periods under conditions of 
fair control of the observer. The observa- 
tions were distributed over five months. 

Our most difficult problem in recording 
small segments of behavior in a large com- 
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plex situation concerns the variables—to 
reduce and equalize as many as possible 
and to discover others for later con- 
sideration. 

By selecting for observation all the 
regular machine workers in one depart- 
ment who have somewhat similar 
machines, we entirely eliminated one vari- 
able—sex—and decreased those of super- 
vision, kind of work, and work associates. 
Yet sub-foremen and inspectors are seen 
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holidays, pressure of work affecting all 
workers, and the weather. The effect of 
minor accidents and changes in local per- 
sonnel should also be smoothed out by 
adequate sampling. 

After our best efforts to remove factors 
unequally affecting the persons observed, 
we still had a slowly growing list of 
variables which were noted for later con- 
sideration. The influence of an environ- 
mental factor can be measured, of course, 


TABLE I 


CompPaRIsON OF Mernops or TREATING Data 


16 five-minute observations of industrial workers 
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to exert irregular influences, and work 
associates are far from constant. 

After several days of preliminary obser- 
vation, we attempted to equalize another 
group of variables by limiting the condi- 
tions under which observations would be 
taken, such as adjacency of other workers 
and availability of work. Effects of work 
fatigue and of end-spurts were avoided by 
observing only before the first rest period. 

By extending the sample—four hours 
distributed over five months—we hoped 
to equalize such variables as approaching 


only in case it has been recorded every 
time it has been present. The observer 
naturally overlooks factors having no 
presumable effect, yet, after weeks of 
observation, he may discover that one of 
these unrecorded factors exerts a strong 
influence on a number of the workers. 

The first quarter of the data after the 
practice period, 16—5 minute samples for 
each of 22 workers, was analyzed to note 
the consistency of behavior indicated by 
the categories we were recording and to 
test methods of sampling. 
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First, we found the correlation for 22 
workers between the alternate minutes of 
their records. Of 9 categories of behavior 
only one showed an r of less than .78. 
Job and Non-Job activities showed a 
consistency of .92 and .go, but a scatter 
diagram as usual proved more meaningful 
than its statistical summary. It showed 
the correlation had been greatly increased 
by one extreme case—a worker who had 
been frequently transferred to non-machine 
work. While the records of even the 
most extreme workers are important when 
the sample is large enough, they should 
not be used to raise the figure expressing 
the trend of a group when the sample is 
small. Omitting this case reduced the 
measure of individual consistency in 
Total Job and Total Non-Job behavior to 
80 and .71—but had no effect on other 
kinds of behavior. 

Then the data were halved by alternate 
5 minutes, and the correlations on the Job 
and Non-Job categories were reduced 
from .80 to .30 and .71 to .36. On other 
categories the changes were less, on 
Language it was of no consequence. 
These comparisons on 5 of the 9 categories 
are shown in Table I. 

A tentative explanation of the much 
higher consistency in the categories repre- 
senting application to the job found by 
taking alternate minutes than alternate 
five minutes is that we had been fairly 
sucessful in controlling the variables 
affecting workers within the day but that 
the length of the sample had been insuffi- 
cient to overcome the effect of those fac- 
tors that affect individuals or the entire 
group on different days. These irregular 
influences seem to have little effect on 
workers as to their use of language and 
observation of the group. It is possible 
that this behavior represents fairly stable 
habits. 
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Plans for the immediate continuation of 
this study include: 

(1) Analyses of the more extensive observations (a) 
to find the relative consistency of these workers in 
different kinds of behavior, (b) to test different 
methods of sampling, and (c) to find the minimum 
size of an adequate sample. 

(2) If as large a sample as it seems practical to get 
does not give constant results, the causes of varia- 
bility will be sought in the individuals and in the 
environment. 

(3) Extensive checking of the reliability of the 
observer by simultaneous observation with special 
reference to biases and to the similarity of reliability 
in different situations. A question to be answered is— 
Does a measure of the reliability of an observer in 
one situation express his reliability in another? 


As soon as the techniques of observation 
have been developed in the present indus- 
trial situations so as to give data reliably 
differentiating individuals, then observa- 
tion will be extended to workers on 
different jobs. As data accumulate, cor- 
relations with criteria of occupational 
adjustment in such terms as stability of 
occupation and output will be attempted. 

Immediate problems in all studies the 
objective of which is the development of 
observational techniques are: 

(1) The selection and accurate definition of mean- 
ingful units which can be reliably recorded. 

(2) The recording of these units on each occurrence 
under such contro] that the resultant data give a 
justifiable basis for inference as to interrelations with 
other segments of social interaction. 

In the field of social behavior, in con- 
trast to that of the physical and biological 
sciences, there is no possibility of con- 
trolled experiment wherein only one factor 
varies. Society itself may be considered a 
gross experiment; and, if it can be proved 
that observations of its processes can be 
made in such a way as to produce valid 
data, these observations, with the aid of 
statistical analysis, will furnish a tool for 
the exploration of complicated social 
phenomena. 
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(o) Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, i} 
and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect is8 


of the field; (3) special results of study and research. 


QLEODAE OVAEOCGAEOBAEO 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN THE FAMILY WELFARE FIELD 


MARGARET WEAD 


Family Welfare Association of America 


HAT effect is the present eco- 

nomic situation having on the 

work of family welfare organi- 
zations throughout the country? Can 
they stretch their funds to give adequate 
relief to those who come to them? Are 
they trying to give social case work 
service also to the unemployed? How are 
they modifying their methods of work so 
that they can cover the needs of this large 
new group in addition to those they 
ordinarily care for? What new problems 
of recruiting and training staff have arisen 
as a result of the emergency? Have agen- 
cies had to lower standards of case work, 
personnel, and adequate relief giving, and 
what is the outlook for the future in these 
respects if the depression continues? 

The Family Welfare Association of 
America felt last fall that a picture of 
what changes were actually occurring in 
the work and methods of family case work 
agencies was essential if they were to 
meet the present depression intelligently. 
Situations were changing constantly, new 
problems and ways of meeting them were 
being developed, but there was no definite 
means of exchanging current experience 
so that the one agency might take advan- 
tage of experiences or developments in 
other communities. In addition, certain 
aspects of the unemployment relief situa- 


tion such as the relation between public 
and private agencies seemed to call for 
special study. The Association has for a 
number of years maintained a regular field 
service to give specific help and advice to 
individual agencies through visits from its 
field representatives, but since practically 
every agency in the country was affected 
and since new problems were constantly 
developing, the field staff could not begin 
to cover all the cities where visits were 
needed. 


THE MONTHLY SUMMARY PLAN 


To meet these various needs, the Asso- 
ciation, in the fall of 1931, acting on a 
request from the President’s Organization 
on Unemployment Relief, organized two 
types of emergency service, one an emer- 
gency field staff providing for visits to 
those communities in need of special ad- 
vice, and the other its Department of 
Special Studies. As one part of its service 
this Department in October began the 
experiment of inviting a selected group of 
family agencies throughout the country 
to participate in a Monthly Summary of 
Unemployment Relief Methods. Sched- 
ules dealing with special problems were 
sent to 116 representative agencies 
monthly, and a summary of their replies 
was published each month by the Associa- 
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tion in the form of a supplement to the 
Association News Letter. Ninety four 
private family welfare agencies, 8 public 
departments, 10 Jewish, and 4 Catholic 
agencies, or a total of 116 agencies, have 
participated in the Monthly Summary. 
These agencies were selected because of 
special local conditions, the size and type 
of the agency, and geographical location. 
When the summaries were first under- 
taken, some doubt was felt as to whether, 
because of their heavy case loads, agencies 
could continue participation throughout 
the winter. However, for the first five 
months an average of 95 out of the 116 
participating agencies have replied to the 
schedule. 

The purpose of these summaries was to 
give a current picture of how agencies are 
handling particular problems arising in 
connection with their case load of un- 
employment cases. They have dealt with 
such subjects as: changes in case work 
policy and practice, adequacy of relief, 
changes in family budgets, new forms of 
relief such as commissaries, clothing cen- 
ters, garden projects, relief to white collar 
groups, use of unemployed clients in the 
work of the agency, changes in office 
methods, and new developments in person- 
nel. They are purely descriptive of the 
experience of the participating agencies in 
meeting these problems and without being 
themselves in any way statistical compila- 
tions, they supplement in a general way 
the statistical material collected from 
family agencies monthly by such organiza- 
tions as the Department of Statistics of 
the Russell Sage Foundation and the United 
States Children’s Bureau. 

The following sample questions from 
the November and January schedules will 
illustrate the general type of material 
requested in the schedules sent to the 
agencies: 


1. Evictions. Is there any considerable recent 
increase in evictions in your community? 
Has your agency or have other local groups 
devised any special methods for handling 
For what families is 


If not 


cases of evictions? 
your organization paying rents? 
paid, what plans do you usually make? 
Do you fell less responsibility for paying 
rent than supplying food, and if so, why? 
2. Please give us quite fully your feeling as to 
the ways in which the economic situation 
now affects such aspects of your work as: a. 


Case work standards; b. Staff personnel; 
c. Community status of agency; d. Other 
aspects of work. 


Although the original plan of the sum- 
mary schedules was to cover changes from 
month to month in the agencies on the 
Same question, the number of requests 
for experience in handling additional 
problems made it seem advisable to alter 
the schedules each month to secure infor- 
mation of special interest at that time. 
Because the schedules were utilized to 
meet these practical requests as they arose, 
the questions did not follow any rigid or 
uniform plan nor did they attempt to cover 
all current problems in the family welfare 


field. 


WHAT THE SUMMARIES REVEALED 


Through the use of the Monthly Sum- 
mary the Association has secured a picture 
of the experience of the agencies during the 
past winter with regard to some of the 
questions which have been of most press- 
ing importance to the agencies at this 
time. It is not, of course, possible to 
describe in detail the material gathered 
for the summaries, but a brief résumé of 
some of the answers to the questions 
raised at the beginning of this article may 
indicate the general nature of the informa- 
tion secured. In the Summaries them- 
selves they have been given in sufficient 
detail to be suggestive to agencies meeting 
specific problems. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE SEVERITY OF THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION (AS 
REPORTED IN NOVEMBER ) 


Fifty four of the 84 agencies replying 
reported that conditions in their communi- 
ties were worse because factories are work- 
ing shorter hours, because there are 
enforced vacations without pay, extended 
seasonal lay offs in garment and shoe 
trades, and because work is less in the 
steel mills, lumber yards, oil fields, sugar 
factories, shipping industry, on the rail- 
roads, in hotels serving tourists, and even 
for women doing day’s work. Bank fail- 
ures, inability to pay taxes, and in one 
instance the fact that county schools may 
not be open the full year because salaries 
of teachers cannot be met were given as 
reasons for these conclusions. 

The actual experience of the agencies 
showed increases in the number of clients 
needing relief up to 300 per cent in some 
instances as compared with last winter. 
Case loads have increased earlier this year 
than they did last. Various agencies 
called attention to the progressive deterio- 
ration involved in long unemployment 
with its inevitable exhaustion of credit, 
bank accounts, and the resources of 
relatives and friends. In general, agencies 
felt that they were taking as a matter of 
course families whose situations would 
have been considered desperate a year ago. 
Evictions, lack of fuel and the common use 
of kerosene lamps by families were given 
as examples of changes brought about by 
the depression. 


AGENCY PLANS FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 


In only a comparatively few cities has 
the private family agency assumed the 
entire burden of relief to the unemployed. 
In 60 of the 92 cities reporting for Decem- 
ber citizens’ unemployment committees 
have been developed. This has not only 
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frequently avoided increasing the tax rate 
but it has seemed to some communities 
more representative than either a public 
or a private agency. In a good many 
cities these committees have developed 
only after the public or private agency has 
attempted to carry the full burden. Ip 
some, after the unemployment committee 
funds proved inadequate, the load has 
again been shared in part by the family 
agency. Even when such a committee 
has been developed, the family agency has 
frequently loaned staff to assist in super- 
vision and training of the staff, and has 
usually carried unemployment cases need- 
ing social case work service. 

Thirty nine family agencies estimated 
their relief needs for this one year as 
$6,000,000; their relief budgets at approxi- 
mately $3,000,000. That is, estimated 
relief needs for these 39 agencies are about 
twice as great as their actual budgets. 
Including two other agencies which esti- 
mated their relief budgets at approximately 
$13,000,000 and their relief needs at 
approximately $20,000,000, it is apparent 
that it would require an increase of 59 
per cent in the present budgets of the total 
41 agencies in order to equal their esti- 
mated relief needs. 


CHANGES IN THE WORK OF THE AGENCIES 


Family agencies having any considerable 
responsibility for unemployment relief 
early discovered that by separating the 
unemployment cases from the regular work 
of the agency they not only safeguarded 
the regular work of the agency but devel- 
oped in the unemployment staff special 
methods appropriate to such cases. They 
found that large numbers of the unem- 
ployed were people never previously 
known to social agencies—‘‘white collar” 
workers, home owners, and those whose 
chief need was relief. By placing their 
most skilled workers at the application 
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desk it was found that not only could 
many applications which were not suitable 
for the agency be eliminated promptly, 
but often a kind of advice and information 
service could be developed without the 
necessity for going through the whole 
case work process. Effort has been di- 
rected to determining as early as possible 
what kind of treatment the agency will 
attempt to give, thus eliminating much 
unnecessary work. Concentration on the 
possibilities of the first interview with 
the client has revealed a method that 
should be of value to case work agencies 
in the future. The relief aspects of the 
work are of necessity crowding out its 
more purely service aspects, but many 
agencies are still doing intensive work 
with a small group of selected families. 
If the depression continues, agencies 
believe that their unemployed clients will 
continue to develop problems which need 
skilled case work help, but that there is 
little possibility of the agencies meeting 
them adequately without further funds. 


ADEQUACY OF RELIEF 


The greater number of agencies reporting 
state that they are not able to give relief in 
accordance with budgets representing even 
minimum standards of living in their 
communities and if the depression con- 
tinues they believe that relief will become 
even more inadequate. There is strong 
local sentiment in many communities 
against the payment of rent by social 
agencies. This has placed a dispropor- 
tionate burden on landlords and has often 
meant that rent could be paid only when 
eviction was pending, when families were 
wholly dependent, or when there was 
illness. Allowances given do not cover 
clothing, incidentals and many other 
items and the tendency is to limit relief 
to food and fuel. A marked swing to 
telief in kind, abandoned years ago by 
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most progressive agencies, is very appar- 
ent. This has been largely to take care of 
donations, for the sake of a real or fancied 
economy, or because of limited acquaint- 
ance with clients and therefore doubt as 
to the desirability of giving cash relief. 
The distribution of relief in kind has been 
found time-consuming for agency staffs and 
is frequently humiliating to clients, when 
centrally distributed in a public way. 
The interest of communities in relief 
nroblems and the fact that agencies are so 
aware of the destructive elements in their 
present practice are cited by some agencies 
as hopeful factors. 


PERSONNEL 


Agencies have had to make use of tre- 
mendous numbers of technically untrained 
workers, usually college graduate’. 
There has been neither time nor staff 
available to give them adequate training. 
They have been utilized chiefly as case 
work aides. Training plans for the regu- 
lar staff are being greatly curtailed and in 
some instances abandoned entirely. Over- 
time, pressure, the inability to give ade- 
quate relief and the necessity for making 
constant changes in work are showing in 
serious effects on staff morale and health. 
Volunteers have been drawn into the work 
of the agencies in large numbers and have 
been utilized most frequently in clerical 
work, for motor service, and in relief 
projects of the agencies such as clothing 
bureaus. Agencies have used unemployed 
clients also for similar tasks, both in order 
to keep up their courage and to save 
money for the agency. When such work 
does not involve contacts with clients, 
it has been found very satisfactory. 
Wages are paid in place of relief from the 
society's relief funds. 


USE MADE OF THE SUMMARIES 


The material gathered in the Monthly 
Summary has served two purposes: (1) 
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In some cases certain general conclusions 
as to the prevalence of current practice 
can be made for the group of agencies 
reporting and, (2) in many other instances 
where no such general conclusions can be 
drawn, interesting illustrative individual 
experiences are reported and are suggestive 
to other agencies coping with similar 
problems. There has been no intention 
to use the facts reported to suggest any 
necessary course of action to the agencies 
but rather to acquaint them with some of 
the ways in which other similar agencies 
are meeting new and puzzling situations. 
Agencies which have had to make radical 
changes in their methods have naturally 
been anxious to know whether other 
agencies were making the same changes or 
whether they had devised some better 
alternative. No effort has been made to 
select preferred practices, although the 
potential effect of certain methods on 
standards has sometimes been suggested. 

Agencies seem to have found that they 
were drawn more closely together by the 
Summaries and the smaller agencies 
especially feel less sense of isolation 
through being kept informed of what other 
cities are doing. To quote one agency: 
‘At a time when the work of each agency 
is so entirely absorbing, it has been en- 
couraging and helpful to feel the unity of 
effort and the unity of problems which the 
Monthly Summary has brought together.”’ 

As an outgrowth of the Monthly Sum- 
mary plan there has developed in the 
Association a kind of supplementary 
service of supplying more detailed infor- 
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mation than can be given in the Summary 
to agencies requesting help in meeting 
specific problems or planning to undertake 
new enterprises. For example, family 
agencies have made considerable use of the 
material gathered by the Department of 
Special Studies on the subject of paying 
rent. Agencies considering the establish- 
ment of a commissary have benefited by the 
experience (both positive and negative) 
of agencies which have done so. Members 
of the Association staff consulted on 
special problems have been able to state 
what actual present practice is in other 
cities of the same size or situation. This 
service is not, of course, new to the 
Association, but the Monthly Summaries 
have given the staff more up-to-date and 
detailed information on special phases of 
family agencies’ work. 

The Association feels that the Monthly 
Summary plan is still in an experimental 
stage. The fact that constant changes are 
being made in methods and practices as 
relief situations and resources change in 
different communities would mean that it 
will have to be kept flexible if it is to be 
truly useful to the agencies which are giv- 
ing time and effort to make this joint 
effort possible. The comments made by 
family agencies with regard to the Sum- 
maries and the continued participation of a 
large number of agencies would indicate 
that such a gathering of information and 
exchange of experience as to current 
practice and development has been particu- 
larly welcome to the agencies at this 
time. 
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NASHVILLE MAKES A VENTURE 


MARION NEWCOMB LaSATER 
Travelers Aid Society of Nashville 


ATION-WIDE have 
plans and talk regarding tran- 
sient families, homeless men, and 

homeless women. Each community has 
its own particular plan on which it prides 
itself. In some part the Family Welfare 
Association has conducted surveys and 
studies; in others, the National Associa- 
tion of Travelers Aid Societies has been 
active. The President’s Committee has 
given much assistance. Is this interest 
just a fad that is sweeping the world, 
whereby the capitalist sees true economy 
to ‘give to his local Community Chest”’ 
and avert uprisings from the un-employed 
and socially maladjusted, or will the pro- 
fessional social worker be permitted to 
render to the world the service of salvag- 
ing human beings, admitted that rehabili- 
tation work does not reach the one 
hundred per cent mark? Society responds 
readily to work done with women and 
families. What about the homeless man 
—does he deserve the sympathetic atten- 
tion of the professional worker whose 
scientific equipment gives him the key to 
knowledge of human personalities, the 
significance of social environments, and 
their interplay? Or shall the present 
program continue to be a mere provision 
for his physical needs? 

Interesting results obtained from an ex- 
periment conducted in Nashville, Tennes- 
see, under the auspices of the Council of 
Social Agencies, might clarify questions 
that arise in the minds of readers. To 
this end, a brief sketch of the general set- 
up is given, followed by the results 
obtained and conclusions reached. 

During the sweltering summer of 1931, 
in the intense heat of August, the Transient 


spread 


Committee of the Family Department of 
the Council of Social Agencies was formed, 
of such nature. The Executive Secretary 
of the Travelers Aid Society of Nashville 
served as chairman of a committee com- 
posed of representatives from the following 
agencies: Welfare Commission of David- 
son County, Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the Emergency Home, Van- 
derbilt Hospital Social Service, the Central 
Church of Christ, the Community Chest, 
Federation of Jewish Charities, Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Ladies of 
Charity, the Salvation Army, the Social 
Service Exchange, the American Red Cross, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
American Legion. 

The first meeting of this Committee was 
informal. Such resolutions and conclu- 
sions as are here briefly presented, was the 
gratifying result of the occasion. Pre- 
viously the transient problem had been 
dealt with haphazardly by various groups 
employing such facilities as chanced to be 
available; the problem of the transient 
had consisted chiefly of the supposed 
‘homeless man;’’ some agencies had even 
cared for ‘hundreds every night’’ (was this 
bed count or case count); soup kitchens 
had flourished; various religious groups 
had participated in relief projects. Nor 
did the following bit of information come 
as a surprise, that the case loads of all 
agencies were considerably lightened with 
the suspension of this wholesale relief. 
The professional bum had been welcomed, 
nourished, even cherished. Obviously, 
it remained for this Committee to deter- 
mine just what the transient problem 
should consist of,—to define at the outset 


‘‘transient’’ and ‘‘non-resident.’" Accord- 
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ingly, the initial act of the Committee 
was to formulate a questionnaire which 
was sent out to forty-one agencies. 
Twenty-two out of the entire number 
were returned and answers noted. The 
results could not be tabulated since fre- 
quently they contained mere comments. 
In general, the agencies fe/t that definite 
action should be taken to avert soup 
kitchens, flop-houses, and the like. The 
able-bodied man, the social parasite, had 
been pleased to flourish on southern 
hospitality, making the rounds of eating 
houses for entire days at a time, presenting 
with impunity (there was no means of 
checking him) a different name to each 
agency, if the policy of that agency re- 
quired a name. Social agencies in other 
communities help slips given by obstreper- 
ous clients whose boast it had been that 
“they could have remained in Nashville 
a month had they care to." 


THE TRANSIENT BUREAU 


The Transient Bureau of the Council 
of Social Agencies or the “‘voice of the 
social agencies,’’ was set up as a definite 
program of this Committee. The Bureau 
was manned by university students under 
the auspices of the Travelers Aid Society, 
by whose Executive Secretary the organi- 
zation and general set-up was effected, 
and by whose Supervisor of the Trans- 
ients and Non-Residents the student 
help was supervised. Each agency repre- 
sented on the Committee agreed to place 
at the disposal of the Bureau ‘‘all the 
facilities! it possessed.’’ The Bureau, 
might then either utilize the facilities 
possessed by the agency referring or send 
the client to such place as might appear 
most suitable in the individual case. The 
Bureau, working in conjunction with the 


1 The Young Men's Christian Association reported 
cight beds; the Emergency Home, 25 beds; the Salva- 
tion Army accommodated one hundred or more. 
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Travelers Aid Society, was free to avail 
itself of the inter-city privilege of investi- 
gation which is peculiar to the Travelers 
Aid Society alone. 

The question arose: ‘‘Whether inex- 
perienced students can assist in the field of 
short-time case work,’’ known by all 
professional workers to be a most difficult 
one. By reason of uniform interviews, 
this did not prove to be entirely feasible, 

What the Bureau actually came to mean 
was, in brief, definite centralization of a 
mass of heterogeneous and hitherto very 
troublesome humanity. By means of the 
Social Service Exchange, with its card 
index system to which all agencies con- 
sign a record of their entire case loads, 
identification and check on these transients 
were easily possible. In addition, the 
account of the transient problem could 
be determined. By means of this expeti- 
ment, Nashville’s transient contingent 
was definitely placed. 

The monthly budget appropriated for 
operating expenses of the Bureau, such as 
salaries, food, lodging, transportation, 
wires, phone calls, supplies, etc., was not 
to exceed $250.00 per month. 

A “‘code’’ or set of regulations was 
drawn and submitted to each agency in 
the community together with a referral 
book which had blanks in triplicate, each 
set containing a serial number. Accord- 
ing to the instructions regarding the use of 
this referral book, the client was given the 
introductory slip, the agency retained a 
copy, and the third was sent to the Social 
Service Exchange to facilitate the count of 
those who never reached the Bureau. The 
Bureau was to be responsible for the case 
work of all male transients? going beyond 


* From October 26 to December 16th, 1931, the 
Bureau was responsible for the resident and non- 
resident homeless man. After the latter date, the 
Welfare Commission assumed responsibility for the 
resident man. 
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emergency relief, and in the case of women 
and families, they could be referred back to 
a case working agency for follow-up case 
work. 

The Transient Bureau of the Council of 
Social Agencies began operation on Octo- 
ber 26, 1931, as a special activity of the 
Council of Social Agencies, financed by a 
special appropriation of the Budget Com- 
mittee of the Community Chest. The 
original plan stipulated that the Bureau 
should operate only until the first of the 
year, at which time all activity should be 
discontinued. As it so fell, following a 
petition rendered by the Social Agencies, 
representatives of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the chairman of the Central 
Committee, the Bureau resumed activity 
on January 7th for a period of another 
three months.* 

The results of this experiment which 
are based chiefly on figures* obtained dur- 
ing the first period beginning October 26, 
1931, through December 31, 1931, follow. 
Comparisons are also made with February® 
1932. 

Tue Interview: Each client received a 
private interview to determine his indi- 
vidual needs. Cards® containing informa- 
tion required by most Central Bureaus for 
Homeless Men were used for men; the 
Travelers Aid face card was used for 
women and families. 

Resutts: 1. Nashville now has a very 
definite conception of the nature of the 
transient and homeless man problem, with 


* Resumption of the Bureau's activities began Janu- 
aty 7, 1932 but cooperation was not 100 per cent 
until February 1, 1932. 

‘Total cases first period 1482; persons 1603, 
distributed men 1271, women 27, families 84 with 
305 people. 

5 February 1932; Cases 758; people 885, men 698, 
women 13, families 47 cases of 174 people. 

6 Both the Homeless Man and the Family face 
cards were drawn up by writer of this article and 
ptinted for the Bureau. 
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regard to the number and the character of 
the cases involved. During February and 
the present month, there was a decided 
rise in the number of families, especially 
the auto migrant. ; 

2. In spite of centralization, 12.2 per 
cent of clients applying to local agencies 
failed to reach the Bureau, preferring to 
make their own plans or beg in the com- 
munity. Only so long as the community 
is unaware of the proper disposition of 
such individuals can they continue their 
exploitation of it. Sic. publicity. 

3. Number of men: Although several 
agencies had been convinced there were 
‘‘hundreds”’ each night, at no time did the 
entire homeless man intake daily exceed 
fifty. These individuals were distributed 
among the various agencies codperating. 

4. Relief: With the opening of the 
Bureau, fewer paid meals were required. 
Meal slips for 85.5 per cent of the meals 
requested were given at the Salvation 
Army; the balance were cash meals for 
which the Bureau bore the expense. Re- 
garding lodgings, until January 1, 1932, 
16.5 per cent of the men were sent to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 80.1 
per cent to the Salvation Army, and 2.9 
per cent required paid lodgings. During 
February, the percentage of lodgings at 
the ‘“‘Y’’ increased and the Salvation 
Army decreased. 

5. Ages: Youth and old age joined the 
ranks of homeless men. 19.5 pet cent were 
still in their teens, 1.5 per cent being under 
sixteen; 5.5 per cent were over sixty, 61.6 
per cent fell within the age limit from 
twenty to forty. Case work began with 
the youngest and oldest group but ex- 
tended to the mentally and physically 
handicapped, and gradually included men 
of all ages. 

6. Length of time in Nashville: 96.6 per 
cent had beenin Nashville less than twenty- 
four hours. 
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7. Social Status: 80.6 per cent of the men 
were single; 9.0 per cent were married; the 
others were divorced, widowers or un- 
known (regarding which the writer is 
inclined to be skeptical). 

8. Religion: From client’s statements, 
49.8 per cent called themselves ‘‘Protes- 
tants;’’ 18.3 per cent Catholics; 1.4 per 
cent Jewish. The balance denied any sort 
of religious affiliation. Few men attended 
church, religious connections either dating 
back to early childhood or indicating the 
church of parents or relatives. 

9. Education: Until January 1, 1932, 36.8 
per cent of the men attended high school 
or college; in February the percentage 
increased to 44.1 per cent, 7 per cent either 
being college graduates or having attended 
college. Comparing the illiterate, 8.1 
per cent in the first group compared with 
4.4 per cent in the second. 

10. Race and color: Less than 1 per cent 
were foreign born or naturalized. Like- 
wise, less than 1 per cent belonged to the 
colored race. 

11. Mode of travel: Highway claimed 
51.9 per cent; freight 39.4 per cent paid 
transportation, bus or rail, 5 per cent. 

12. Occupations: Although the unskilled 
man ranked highest in the group which 
came to the attention of the Bureau, the 
professional man and student joined the 
vast multitude of ‘“‘homeless men’’— 
victims of the present economic condition 
rather than professional bums. At first 
a large proportion of clients were of the 
down-and-out type who considered Nash- 
ville a ‘‘soft place.’ Gradually word was 

spread by these men indicating a change of 
policy. Thus the “‘white collared’’ man, 
victim of the present depression claimed 
12.6 per cent of the men; skilled trades, 
24.4 per cent. These, as well as many 
others, were deserving of rehabilitation 
rather than police coercion. 
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13. Previous locations and destinations: 
There was a pronounced migration toward 
the gulf states, especially Florida, due to 
mild climatic conditions. Because, how- 
ever, the reception in Florida was not 
cordial, many returned to their original 
abodes. In the spring, many were bound 
for the north, stating that they had heard 
“the Ford Plant’’ was putting on work. 
men. Migration coincides with seasonal 
changes. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. The Transient Bureau of the Council 
of Social Agencies provided individual 
care through (a) registration; (b) inter- 
viewing and re-interviewing; (c) intensive 
case work with special cases; (d) attempts 
at selective housing. 

2. All local agencies coéperated in the 
experiment. 

3. Medical service was supplied by the 
General Hospital and the Vanderbilt 
Hospital. 

4. Although the one-day limit was 
stressed for able-bodied men, each case 
was taken on its individual merits ac- 
cording to the need for the time of inves- 
tigation. 

5. Codperation of the Mayor, the Chief 
of Police, and the Chamber of Commerce 
assisted in handling the defiant mendicant 
who refused to codperate with the com- 
munity plan. 

6. Figures according to case and bed 
count indicated that Nashville should 
easily handle the housing and relief of the 
homeless man according to national stand- 
ards for bed, food, and systems of dis- 
infecting and killing vermin. 

7. The work test was not used. 

8. Panhandling still continued, indi- 
cating that Nashville needs more publicity 
among lay individuals who choose to take 
care of the local charity problem rather 
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than codperate with the existing agencies. 
Services of students were utilized under 
the direction of a trained worker. 

g. Should Nashville decide not to con- 
tinue centralization of activity through 
the Transient Bureau, the Transient and 
Non-resident Committee has an excellent 
fact-finding study which developed from a 
research project to one of definite case 
work. From the results obtained, the 
Committee can make definite recommenda- 
tions to the Community Chest and to the 
Fact-Finding Committee for next year's 
planning, especially for the homeless man. 


A FEW CASES 


In problems concerning women and 
children, every one can see and understand 
plans for their provision, but when the 
homeless man presents himself, the ques- 
tion immediately arises; ‘‘Is HE worth 
while?”’ 

Nobody wanted him as he was found on 
the streets of Nashville, blind, sick, bent, 
aged, hardly able to give his name. 
Hospital care was provided. With medi- 
cal attention, he responded, giving enough 
information to make investigation possi- 
ble. His brother refused to help him, 
but through the social agency at the place 
of his legal residence, he was returned to 
Indiana and placed in a home for the aged, 
where he will be well cared for during 
the remaining years of his life. The 
Transient Bureau provided transportation. 

John appeared in the community, from 
his home in the farnorth. Having formed 
bad acquaintances, John became a definite 
problem. A ward of the court and the 
child guidance clinic, his mother being 
provided for by pension, John was re- 
turned to his home where further plans 
were to be made for him by the court and 
clinic. 

George, of unusual and striking per- 
sonality, appealing in a fashion which 
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enlists public sympathy, made his appear- 
ance. Presenting a different story to 
eight different agencies, he was referred 
by each of them in turn to the Transient 
Bureau. Consenting finally to allow a 
wire of investigation to be sent to his 
intended destination, the city of N—, to 
which place he expected a ticket, an 
answering wire revealed the character of 
George, a typical parasite, never working, 
just wandering about to ‘“‘get the living 
the world owed him.’’ George received 
the report jovially; merely stated ‘“‘he 
had better move on, as Nashville wasn’t 
so soft as he had been led to believe.” 
Thus George, by his own decision, 
‘“‘moved on’’ to another community not 
so well organized, boasting that ‘‘he 
hadn't worked for three years,’’ always 
managing to get by without difficulty 
providing he got into the right com- 
munity. 

Permanent rehabilitation has not been 
attempted because the homeless man proj- 
ect does not include the resident man. 
However, Charles, a man in the early 
forties, did not belong to any legal resi- 
There were relatives, but they 
Due to 
family 


dence. 
were in no position to help him. 
unemployment and a difficult 
situation in general, Charles resorted to 
liquor. It was through the personal 
interest of the Bureau that Charles renewed 
his lease on life. Given a good chance, 
he decided to abstain. Good fortune 
enabled him to acquire a small lunch stand 
on a percentage basis, together with an 
order of groceries to ‘‘start the ball 
rolling.’’ Planning day by day, Charles 
was assisted in checking his business daily 
by the worker. He has become economi- 
cally independent and is determined to 
succeed. He manifests great appreciation 
of that personal interest which enabled 
him to evolve a different interpretation of 


life. 
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READING INTERESTS OF FARM FAMILIES 


E. L. KIRKPATRICK 


University of Wisconsin 


EADING interests have received 
R limited attention in connection 
with rural standards of living and 
use of time studies of the last decade. A 
critical analysis of the data available from 
these studies, 1929, resulted in these con- 
clusions: . that newspapers and 
magazines are read far less widely on farms 
than in cities;’’ . and that the 
content of what is read . . . (in rural 
communities) is very mediocre inquality.’’! 
These conclusions may well be ques- 
tioned as to the representativeness and 
adequacy of the data from which they 
were drawn or formulated. The most 
that they do is to call attention to the 
need for more information for facts, which 
will make possible comparisons of the 
reading habits of farm and city families. 
Any attempted study for new or additional 
facts may well be prefaced by a closer 
analysis of the data which are available. 
A preliminary summary from the stand- 
point of expenditures for reading materials, 
types of materials read, and time spent 
in reading annually is pertinent. All 
data used in the summary were obtained 
by the survey method. 


EXPENDITURES FOR READING MATERIALS 


A study of 2,886 farm families in selected 
localities of eleven states, 1922-24, showed 


1 See: The Reading Interests and Habits of Our Adults. 
William S. Gray and Ruth Monroe, MacMillan, 1929. 


an average expenditure of $11.20 per 
family for newspapers, farm journals, 
general magazines, and books not for 
school purposes. It is noteworthy that 
only 200 of these families reported no 
expenditure for reading matter. Another 
study among almost 800 farm families of 
Schoharie County, New York, and three 
counties of Southeastern Ohio, 1924- 
1927, showed an annual expenditure of 
$8.10 per family. A third study of 900 
farm families in seven counties of Wiscon- 
sin, 1929-30, showed an expenditure of 
$9.70 per family for reading matter. The 
figures for the last study were the same for 
owner and tenant families. They varied 
widely for different county groups, how- 
ever; the average ranged from $14.00 per 
family in Green County to $5.60 per family 
in Langlade County. The highest expend- 
iture was not in line with the highest 
average value of family living or income. 
Likewise the lowest expenditure for read- 
ing matter was not connected with the 
lowest average value of family living or 
lowest average income. 


TYPES OR KINDS OF MATERIALS 


Data for about 450 Iowa farm families, 
1924, show that owners received 1.5 local 
papers, 1.1 daily papers, 2.5 farm journals, 
and 1.3 general magazines per family. 
Tenant families received 1.2 local papers, 
1.0 daily papers, 2.2 farm journals, and 1.3 
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general magazines. Approximately 400 
farm families of Livingston County, New 
York, 1921, received 0.8 local papers, 1.0 
daily papers, 2.4 farm journals, and 2.1 
general magazines per family. A study of 
y200 Nebraska farm families, 1922, showed 
1.0 daily, 3.0 weekly, and 3.0 monthly 
periodicals received per family. A more 
recent study of 234 farm families in ten 
counties of Wisconsin showed 1.0 daily 
newspaper, 0.5 weekly newspaper, 2.6 
farm journals, 0.7 general magazine, and 
0.8 woman's magazine subscribed to 
annually per family. These families lived 
on farms which were valued at $10,666 
and had an average gross cash income of 
$1,925 for the year of study. 

When the 234 families were sorted 
according to gross income, the number of 
all periodicals subscribed to per family 
steadily increased from 5.0 for those having 
incomes of less than $1,000 to 8.0 for those 
having incomes of $4,000 or more. 

The 608 subscriptions to farm journals 
by the 234 families were distributed as 
follows: Wisconsin Farmer, 117; Wiscon- 
sin Agriculturist, 102; Prairie Farmer, 94; 
Farm Journal, 58; Successful Farming, 50; 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 39; Country Gentle- 
man, 27; Farm Life, 18; Farm and Fireside 
(now Country Home) 17; Farm, Stock, and 
Home, 14; The Farmer, 13; Capper’s 
Farmer, 8; Dairy Farmer, 5; and at least 
ascore of others with less than five each. 
The 160 subscriptions to general magazines 
included Peoples’ Popular Monthly, 18; 
Peoples’ Home Journal, 17; American, 16; 
Saturday Evening Post and Pathfinder 10 
cach; Good Stories, Youths’ Companion, 
Colliers, and Literary Digest 5 each; and 
approximately 50 others of less than 5 each. 
The 192 subscriptions to women’s maga- 
tines included The Farmer's Wife, 80; 
Ladies Home Journal, 26; McCalls, 20; 
Household, 14; Woman’s Home Compan- 
ton, 13; Needlecraft, 9; Woman’s World, 
7; and 10 others with less than 4 each. 
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A critical study of reading in 523 farm 
homes of five counties in Oklahoma, 
1928, shows subscriptions to 


. . periodicals of a general mature as follows: 
Household, 74; Comfort, 39; American, 37; Ladies 
Home Journal and McCalls, 25 each. Hollands, 24; 
Woman's Home Companion, 20, and Woman's 
World, 17. These magazines were found in homes 
of all five sections or localities studied. Others not 
found in all five localities with the subscriptions to 
each were Pictorial Review, 12; Peopie’s Home 
Journal, 9; Saturday Evening Post, 7; and Literary 
Digest, Modern Priscilla, Good Housekeeping, and 
Delineator, 5 each. 


. there was an average of 0.7 magazines of this 
type per family, but this gives no real picture of the 
Let us visualize 312 of the 523 homes with 
In reality the 365 


situation. 
no magazines of a general nature. 
magazines were found in only 211 homes, an average 
of 1.7 magazines in the homes where this particular 
type of magazine was found.* 


As to the farm journals, 929 were sub- 
scribed to by the 523 families. One- 
fourth of the families took one farm paper; 
one-fourth took two, almost one-fifth took 
three; almost one-tenth took four, less 
than 2 per cent took five, and less than 1 
per cent took six. 

Altogether 514 newspapers were taken 
by the 523 farm families, with 37 per cent 
of the families taking no newspapers of 
any kind. Ten per cent of the families 
took no periodicals of any kind. 

Another study of 386 farm families in 
four counties of South Carolina, 1930, 
gives the following information in regard 
to kinds of periodicals subscribed to.* 


Home magazines, of which McCails, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Women's Home Companion, and 
Holland's are typical, were first choice of the rurai 
women studied. Half of the white owner women 
and one-fifth of the white non-owner women inter- 





2 A Critical Study of Periodical Reading in Farm Homes. 
Grace Fernandes, Oklahoma Agr’! Exp. Sta., Bulletin 
176, 1928. 

3 Use of Leisure in Selected Rural Areas of South 
Carolina. Mary E. Frayser, S. C. Agr’l Exp. Station, 
Bulletin 263, 1930. 
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viewed read one or more of this well-known class of 
periodicals, while a smaller number read Comfort, 
Farmer's Wife, Gentlewoman, Hearth and Home, and 
Everyday Life. 


Literary and general monthlies included The Ameri- 
can, which led in popularity with 133 readers, 
National Geographic with 12 readers, Harpers’ and 
Popular Science with three readers each, and the 
Review of Reviews and The Atlantic Monthly with 
one each. 


In the class of literary and general weeklies, The 
Saturday Evening Post had the greatest number of 
readers, 70; and the Literary Digest came second with 
62 readers. Colliers, Liberty, and The Nation each 
had a few readers. 


. when male farm operators receive separate 
consideration, only 115 of the 224 owners and 24 of 
the 75 non-owners read afarm paper. In other words, 
approximat¢ly one-half of the owner operators and 
slightly less than one-third of the non-owner opera- 
tors followed developments in agriculture through 
the farm papers. 


Daily newspapers were reported more frequently 
than was any other type of reading material. Eighty- 
four per cent of all white owner men and women, and 
65 per cent of the white non-owners read one or more 
daily papers; nearly one-fourth of these owners and 
slightly over one-fifth of the non-owners who were 
readers of dailies, read two or more. In most cases, 
the daily was from a nearby city and gave national 
and state, as well as local news. 


Books. Estimates of the number of 
books in the home library show an average 
of 75 volumes per family for the 402 
Livingston County, New York, families 
studied in 1921. They show an average 
of 63 volumes per family for owners and 
40 volumes per family for tenants for 
the 451 Iowa families studied in 1924. 
They show an average of 55 volumes for 
owners and 38 volumes for tenants for the 
234 Wisconsin families studied in 1928. 
They show also 9 volumes and 5 volumes 
borrowed from libraries by owner and 
tenant families respectively for the year of 
study. 
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For the South Carolina study already 
referred to: 


The white adults in owner homes reported reading 
books more frequently than did those in non-owner 
homes; in both groups, more women than men had 
the book-reading habit. Fiction led in popularity, 
Over half of the white owner men and a little less than 
half of the white non-owner men who read books liked 
fiction best. The proportion of women fiction readers 
was higher; 72 per cent of the women in owner homes 
who read books preferred fiction, while the percentage 
among non-owner women was even higher. Perhaps 
the non-owner women who read books chose fiction 
because, more than any others, they experience an 
unformulated need to be transported in thought from 
the circumscribed world of household cares to a dream 
realm. Next to fiction in number of readers came the 
Bible. History ranked third, but was more popular 
with men than with women. Religious books were 
perferred above history by the women. 


TIME SPENT IN READING 


Periodicals subscribed to and books in 
the home library are indicative of cultural 
attainments primarily as they are read by 
different members of the family. Data 
pertaining to the extent of reading in the 
farm home are limited. One set of these 
was obtained by the questionnaire method 
from 8,000 farm and village boys and girls 
10-20 years of age, 1926. 

Seventy-six per cent or the farm boys 
reported reading in newspapers; 68 per 
cent in farm journals; 36 per cent in general 
Magazines; 15 per cent in boys’ magazines, 
and 11 per cent in other magazines. Cor- 
responding figures for the village boys 
were 82 per cent, 42 per cent, 49 per cent, 24 
per cent, and 16 per cent.‘ Eighty per 
cent of the farm girls reported reading in 
newspapers; 64 per cent in farm journals; 
68 per cent in general magazines; 12 pet 
cent in girls’ magazines, and 16 per cent in 
other magazines. The corresponding fig- 
ures for village girls were 78 per cent, 28 


* The Farmer's Standard of Living: p. 189. Century, 
1929. 
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per cent, 77 per cent, 13 per cent, and 17 
percent. Only 3 per cent of the farm boys, 
1 per cent of the village boys, 2 per cent of 
the farm girls, and 1 per cent of the village 
girls reported no reading in periodicals. 
The 234 families studied in Wisconsin in 
1928 reported an average of 285 hours time 
spent in reading per person (10 years of age 
or over) per year. The averages were the 
same for operator and homemaker, 288 
hours, compared with 252 hours for other 
males, and 319 hours for other females. 
Excluding those persons who spent no time 
reading, the average was almost an hour 
(s6minutes) per person perday. It was 59 
minutes for the owner families and 42 
minutes for the tenant families. Readers 
with radio receiving sets reported 63 
minutes per day reading compared with 51 
minutes for readers without radio sets. 
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The more recent study among goo farm 
families showed an average of 292 hours 
per person per year spent in reading. This 
figure was slightly higher for owners (294 
hours) than for tenants (286 hours). 


CONCLUSION 


The information here presented is not 
exhaustive and not conclusive in any 
respect. It is presented with the hope 
that it will help keep in the foreground 
the questions of the extent to which 
farm people read newspapers and maga- 
zines less widely than do city people 
and of the degree to which the content 
of what farm people do read is mediocre 
in quality. It is hoped further that the 
information will tend to direct attention 
to the qualitative aspects of the reading 
interests of farm families. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNITY CENTERS IN CHICAGO 


A. STEVEN STEPHAN 


University of Minnesota 


ANTECEDENTS 


HICAGO has figured in a strategic 

way in the development of com- 

munity centers in America. The 
settlements, field houses, evening schools, 
and the movement for the wider use of 
school buildings, were the antecedents of 
the Chicago community centers. 

Hull House opened in 1889 and in its 
carly days was an educational settlement, 
for education was conceived of as a means 
of ‘uplift.” Soon the settlement found its 
educational activities were ‘keyed too 
high’ and as a consequence began to put 
its classes on a recreational basis. When 
this change of policy was brought about, 
Chairman Foreman of the South Park 
Commission visited the settlement and 
“noted how small playgrounds were being 


started with private funds, and how the 
whole settlement was transformed from 
a college educational center into a recrea- 
tional plan.’’' Foreman was convinced 
that public funds should be put into similar 
recreational work and was instrumental 
in securing a large appropriation from the 
city for the establishment of field houses in 
the south parks of Chicago. 

The South Park Commission was estab- 
lished by the Illinois legislature as a 
separate board, free from all connections 
In 1903 the 


with municipal authorities. 
commission secured the authorization of a 


1 Quoted from an address by Edward L. Burchard 
at meeting of National University Extension Associa- 
tion, Chicago, 1919. See Clarence A. Perry, 
‘School Center History in Chicago,"’ Social Forces, 
III, 292. 
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$5,000,000 bond issue by popular vote. 
Within two years ten recreation centers or 
field houses (as they were subsequently 
known) were opened.? This type of 
provision for indoor recreation is still 
furnishing facilities for many groups but 
has been said to be less economical than 
the use of the school since the building is 
occupied only after school hours while at 
the same time the school itself is standing 
idle. Again, the field houses did not lend 
themselves to purposes of community 
organization to the same extent that the 
schools did. The field houses embraced 
too large an area, had predominantly a 
recreational program, and had a ‘“‘less 
constant touch with the people.”’ 

About this time the first significant 
move toward the establishment of public 
school community centers was made in 
Rochester, New York, under the leadership 
of E.J. Ward. In 1907 a $5,000 appropria- 
tion was secured from that city by dele- 
gates from eleven local organizations for 
social center development under the Board 
of Education.* Previous to the opening 
of any of the Rochester centers, Ward 
visited Chicago and New York. ‘‘By 
way of preparation for the work,’’ Ward 
states, ‘the Chicago Field House dupli- 
cation method and the system of municipal 
paternalism in the New York recreation 
centers were visited and thoroughly 
studied.’’* The Chicago field houses and 
Hull House particularly interested him. 
Edward L. Burchard, one of Chicago's 
pioneer community center leaders, states 
that ‘from these two, E. J. Ward drew 
much of his inspiration that led him to 
experiment with the new type—the school 
center with self-governing groups at 


2 Clarence Rainwater, The Play Movement in the 
United-States, p. 115 ff. 

SE. J. Ward, The Social Center, p. 179 ff. 

4 Ibid, p. 180. 
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Rochester’’> and to put into that experi 
ment many unique and creative features 
of his own. 

The Chicago community centers were 
also one of the resultants of the movement 
for the wider use of public school build- 
ings. As early as 1871, evening schools 
were operating in the city and before that 
time churches were frequently allowed the 
use of school buildings for worship. In 
the late nineties the vacation schools 
began to open as summer recreation centers 
for children under both public and private 
auspices. In 1898 permission was granted 
to Henry S. Tibbets, principal of the Spry 
School, to operate a vacation school, 
The project was supported by private funds 
and continued through 1910.6 About 
1910 Hull House began to exhibit pictures 
in the public schools and this move culmi- 
nated in the now active Chicago Public 
School Art Association. It was also 
about this time that the Parents Associa- 
tion (now the Parent-Teacher Association) 
was beginning to grow in numbers and 
strength and obtained free use of the 
school buildings for one afternoon a month 
and for three evenings a year. 

In 1909 a summer playground and rec- 
reation center was started at the Kinzie 
School. Free use of the building and 
grounds was granted to Miss Azile Reyn- 
olds, principal of the school, together 
with permission to run the project for two 
afternoons and evenings a week during the 
summer. The center was financed by Mrs. 
W. S. Dummer through the Juvenile 

Protective League. 

So successful was the summer recreation 
center that the Board granted the same 


5Edward L. Burchard, ‘“‘Why Chicago School 
Centers Fail and Succeed."’ Paper at National Com- 
munity Center Association meeting, Chicago, December, 
1924. (Unpublished). 

® Proceedings, Chicago Board of Education, 1898 
through 1910. 
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privileges ‘from November, 1909 to May, 
1910, for chorus work, gymnastics, lec- 
tures, and stories for young people, under 
the auspices of the Juvenile Protective 
League.”""? The Kinzie School Center 
was Chicago's pioneer school community 
center and was the first center to which 
the Board of Education granted the free 
use of the building. The Kinzie Center 
tan continuously until 1927. Miss Reyn- 
olds served as director until her transfer to 
the Armstrong School in the Northside, in 
1912. The center was financed by Mrs. 
Dummer until an appropriation from the 
Board was available for centers in 1911. 

In 1909 the Committee on School Man- 
agement of the School Board, learning of 
the ‘wider school activities’ in Cleveland 
and cities in the East, became interested in 
what was then known as social centers 
(now called community centers). The 
result of this interest was the appointment 
of a committee to survey the extension 
activities of the Cleveland public schools 
and centers in the Eastern cities. This 
social center committee was under the 
chairmanship of Dean Walter S. Sumner, 
a prominent Episcopalian clergyman, and 
included among its members, Miss Ella 
Flagg Young, Superintendent of Schools. * 
Visits were made to Philadelphia, Boston, 
Baltimore, Rochester, Cleveland, New 
York, Montreal, and Toronto. The com- 
mittee formulated a report, and recom- 
mended among other things, ‘“‘that all 
encouragement to use the school buildings 
be given parents’ associations and organi- 
zations whose aim is to work for the 
physical, social, and moral uplift of the 
child and the education of the adult along 
lines which mean intellectual, social, and 
moral advancement.’’® 


7 Proceedings, Chicago Board of Education, 1909, 


p. 308. 
8 Ibid. 1910, p. 1000. 
® Proceedings, Chicago Board of Education, 1910, 


P. 1000. 
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EARLY CENTER HISTORY IN CHICAGO 


In June, 1910, the Board of Education 
voted ‘‘to use the public schools as social 
centers." Upon the recommendation of 
the Woman's Trade Union League $500 
was appropriated for the opening of certain 
centers during the summer. In 1o11, 
$10,000 was appropriated for centers 
and early that same year social centers 
were opened in the following schools: 
Kinzie, Ogden, Holden, Fallon, J. N. 
Thorp, Raymond, Skinner, Schley, and 
Kosciuscko.!° 

In the following year the Armstrong 
Center was opened in the Northside under 
the direction of Miss Azile Reynolds, one 
of the initiators of the Kinzie Center. 
The organizing and managing group of the 
Armstrong Center was made up of repre- 
sentatives from various community organi- 
zations. The Armstrong Center since its 
inception has been democratically governed 
and operated by representatives of com- 
munity organizations in a community 
center council with elected officers. The 
Armstrong Center began after representa- 
tives of the community had visited the 
Kinzie Center. It is interesting to note 
here that an institutional complex was not 
transplanted in its entirety. Kinzie did 
not have a community-wide council. 
Armstrong made an adaptation to the 
immediate situation in the formation of a 
community center council composed of re- 
presentatives of community organizations. 
In a study made by the writer this type of 
organization appears to be well adapted 
to centers located in suburban communi- 
ties having a variety of community organi- 
zations and agencies." 


10 Report of Social Centers in the Chicago Public Schools. 
Biennial, 1912, p. 29. 

1 A. Steven Stephan, ‘Factors Making For and 
Retarding Success in Sample Chicago Public School 
Community Centers,” M. A. Thesis, University of 
Chicago, 1930. 
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In 1912 the appropriation for social 
centers was increased to $12,500 and their 
number was increased to sixteen. The 
activities of the centers during the first 
two years, and to a large extent in the 
succeeding years, were of a recreational 
and educational nature. They included: 
musical clubs, library and gymnasium 
activities, public lectures, dramatics, and 
moving pictures. The centers were gen- 
erally open two nights a week from Octo- 
ber through April, and this schedule has 
continued to the present. 

The purpose, to a large extent, of the 
early centers seems to have been that of 
providing a ‘‘wholesome’’ supervised 
place for children to play, though pro- 
visions were made to interest adults. With 
the development of the centers there has 
been an increasing emphasis on the place 
of adults in its programs, though this 
changing conception has not appreciably 
diminished the interest in activities for 
children. 

In 1915 two significant events occurred 
in Chicago’s center history. First, the 
name of the institutions were changed 
from social to community centers," in line 
with the general trend throughout the 
country; secondly, community-wide ac- 
tivities were inaugurated at the Harrison 
Technical High School. The Harrison 
School was erected in the southwest side 
of Chicago in a community of Bohemians, 
Swedes, Poles, and Germans, through the 
influence of the Bohemian-American mem- 
bers of the school board and represented 
an investment of two million dollars.'* 

The community-wide activities were 
run codrdinate with the evening school 
which was operated four nights a week. 
Edward L. Buchard came to live in the 
southwest side and worked with Frank L. 


12 Proceedings, Chicago Board of Education, 1915, 


p. 1124. 
18 John Daniels, America Via the Neighborhood, p. 


269. 


Morse, principal of the school, in promot- 
ing the community activities. Buchard 
was made community secretary and a 
council composed of community ‘leaders’ 
and representatives from local organiza- 
tions was formed after much effort. The 
work was varied and included both rec- 
reational and educational activities and 
community-wide programs on various 
subjects such as health and education. 
At times the attendance mounted as high 
as two thousand in the community center 
activities for an evening. In the same 
building another two thousand attended 
formal evening classes at the same hours. 
In addition the building had housed two 
thousand students during the day. 

The Harrison project only continued 
two years. Burchard states that ‘‘after 
two years of the Harrison Community 
Council, the war supervened and threw 
the nationalistic groups into disarray.’’™ 

In 1916 the Community Center Con- 
ference was organized as a clearing house 
for information pertaining to school 
centers and as a promotion agency. 
According to Rainwater this was the first 
attempt ‘‘to correlate both officials and 
pfivate citizens, experts, and laymen, in 
an ‘overhead’ organization with advisory 
rather than disciplinary power, designed 
to promote self-government and self-sup- 
port through collective neighborhood 
effort as a method of procedure in the 
administration of play and recreation.’’® 
This conference remained active until the 
war. 

Previous to and during 1917 there was 
current agitation among certain civic clubs 
for the appointment of a superintendent of 
community centers. As a result Dudley 
Grant Hays was appointed in 1917 as 
Superintendent of Vocational Guidance 


4 Edward L. Burchard, ‘The School as a Center 
for Community Organization,’ Community Cente 
Magazine, V1, No. 2, p. 17. 

15 Op. cit., p. 187. 
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and Community Centers. It will be noted 
that no separate office was created for the 
supervision of the centers but that the 
superintendency of the centers was com- 
bined with another department. 

The year 1917 also saw the opening of 
the famous Woodlawn Community Center 
at the Hyde Park High School and the 
meetings of the National Conference on 
Community Centers at Chicago. The 
Woodlawn Center was organized through 
the efforts of interested women, promin- 
ently identified with influential organiza- 
tions in the community, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Henry W. Cheney, a woman 
prominent in club and church work and 
active in the political life of the com- 
munity. Mrs. Cheney was identified with 
the Woodlawn Center as lay leader until 
her death in 1929. This group of 
women also had the coéperation of Hiram 
B. Loomis, principal of the school, who 
was engaged as representative of the Board 
of Education at the center throughout its 
history. The center's activities were of a 
recreational and educational nature, with 
emphasis upon its educational work. 
Woodlawn Center continued to operate 
until early in 1930 when it discontinued 
due to a strain in the condition of 
Chicago’s finances and other factors, 
including a decided change in the popula- 
tion make-up of the center community. 

During 1917 meetings of the National 
Conference on Community Centers were 
held in the city. Delegates to the con- 
ference were taken on extended trips to the 
various community centers, field houses, 
social settlements, and recreational agen- 
cies in the city. Harry A. Lipsky, a 
member of the school board, was named 
president of the conference and William J. 
Bogan, now Superintendent of Schools, 
served as chairman of the Chicago execu- 
tive committee. At that time Bogan was 
principal of both the day and evening 
schools at the Lane Technical High School 
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Community-wide activities were success- 
fully promoted under Bogan’s direction in 
connection with Lane’s evening school. 


EFFLORESCENCE OF CENTERS DURING AND 
AFTER THE WAR 


With the entry of the United-States 
into the war, there was an outburst of 
community-wide activities throughout the 
nation and schools were opened to house 
these activities. The Illinois State Coun- 
cil of National Defense, following the 
recommendations of the National Council 
at Washington, agitated for the opening 
of school houses to accomodate organiza- 
tions engaged in war work, with the 
school district as the unit of neighborhood 
organization. In response to these de- 
mands, the Red Cross, Home Defense Work, 
Reserve Militia, Volunteer Training 
Corps, patriotic meetings, food conserva- 
tion meetings, Liberty Loan drives, and 
War Savings Stamps campaigns, were 
provided opportunities to meet in the 
Chicago public school buildings. This 
policy continued during the ‘‘period of 
reconstruction’’ following the war. 

During the 1922-23 school year only 
twenty-four centers were in operation— 
twenty-six less than were operating in the 
1921-1922 session. The year following 
(1923-24) only twenty-one centers were 
operating. This curtailment aroused some 
of the pioneer leaders of Chicago centers 
and a number of them formed a conference 
and demanded several items, but ‘‘first and 
foremost, thirty centers in 1924.’" This 
conference also recommended the creation 
of a separate community center depart- 
ment, the extension of center work, and 
the designing of future schools in con- 
formity with school center uses." 

About this time the project of inagurat- 
ing junior high schools throughout the 


16 ‘Chicago Conference Demands More School 
Centers,’’ Community Center Magazine, V1, No. 1, 1924, 
P- 9- 
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city was being formulated under the 
direction of William McAndrew, Super- 
intendent of Schools. At a meeting in 
the Chicago City Club in September, 1924, 
the community uses of the proposed junior 
high schools were discussed by prominent 
Chicagoans before five hundred people 
invited by thirty-seven codperating and 
interested civic organizations. Two years 
later the first of these junior high schools, 
five in number, were opened. At the 
present time the junior high schools are 
located throughout the city and though 
they have been constructed for community 
use none of them as yet have been utilized 
as community centers. Administrative 
difficulties; personality conflicts; the rapid 
increase in the school population necessi- 
tating the installation of seats in the open 
rooms, and other factors have operated to 
impede their use as community centers. 
In 1924 a survey of seventy-eight com- 
munity centers which at one time or 


another have been in operation in the city, 
was completed for the Joint Committee on 


School Affairs. This survey was made at 
the informal request of Mrs. W. S. Hefferan, 
Chairman of the Educational Committee 
of the Board, and was sponsored and fi- 
nanced by the Joint Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Max Loeb. Edward L. 
Burchard served as chairman of the survey 
committee, which was composed of volun- 
from various codperating civic 
organizations, Of the seventy-eight cen- 
ters surveyed, sixty were considered 
failures (non-surviving centers) and eight- 
een were looked upon as successful 
agencies (operating or surviving centers). 

Burchard attributed the failure of the 
sixty centers primarily to three factors :'7 

1. The housing of the centers in school 


teers 


17 Edward L. Burchard, ‘‘Why Chicago Centers 
Fail and Succeed," paper before National Community 
Center Association meeting, Chicago, 1924. (Un- 
published. ) 
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buildings architecturally unsuitable for 
community center needs and activities. 

2. An unsympathetic attitude on the 
part of school teachers and principals 
toward the centers and the “‘poor adminis- 
tration’’ of the agencies. 

3. The location of the centers in com- 
munities whose population make-up and 
institutions were ‘‘not conducive to the 
successful continuance of the community 
centers.’ This factor, the survey chair- 
man found to be the strongest factor con- 
tributing to the failure of the sixty centers, 

Heterogeneous cultural backgrounds; 
high mobility rates; and competing com- 
mercial and private recreational agencies 
were the three elements which Burchard 
found making up the strongest factor 
responsible for the failing centers. Bur- 
chard concluded that perhaps the only 
solution for communities of this character 
would be privately supported settlements. 
A study made by the writer, and referred 
to elsewhere in this article, suggests that 
settlements appear to be better adapted 
than centers to such communities. 


THE RECENT ERA AND REVIEW 


As a result of the efforts of certain 
center leaders and civic clubs the position 
of Supervisor of Community Centers was 
created by the Board of Education in 1925 
and Miss Marie Merrill, an experienced 
social worker, was appointed to the post. 
The year following, the Federation of 
Community Centers was organized with 
Mrs. Henry W. Cheney of the Woodlawn 
Center as its first president. The federa- 
tion has been actively functioning since 
its inception and serves as a clearing house 
for ideas and as an agency for the promo- 
tion of center work in the city. 

The centers in Chicago have been classi- 
fied by the administration, according to 
their financial status, into three divisions: 
Classes A, B, and C. In the Class A Cen- 
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COMMUNITY AND NEIGHBORHOOD 


ter the Board of Education furnishes free 
of charge to the group operating the center 
the building, heat, light, janitor service, 
engineer's service, and the salary of the 
director for two evenings a week. The 
community pays the remainder of the 
expenses. In the Class B Center the Board 
pays for all items furnished the Class A 
Center plus other items which the center 
group has not found a way to finance. 
The community, however, pays some of 
the expenses, though the share is less than 
in the case of the Class A Centers. In the 
Class C Centers the Board pays all 
expenses. The Class C Center has been a 
rarity in Chicago. Practically all the 
centers are operated by community center 
councils made up of representatives from 
community organizations or of ‘‘com- 
munity leaders.’’ If the center does not 
have a council, gestures are made toward 
organizing one since a democratically 
governing council body is the present 
pattern of the governing machinery. 
Again, for the continuance of the center, 
the Board of Education requires that the 
center have an average daily attendance 
of two hundred or more. 

A review of the number of centers and the 
amount of appropriations from the inagu- 
ration of the publicly supported centers to 
the present time shows that the period 
from 1918 through 1922 was the high- 
water mark in the center history. During 
the 1918-1919 session, 52 centers were in 
operation and for 1919, $118,000 was 
appropriated; for 1919-1920, 62 centers 
were opened and for 1920, $115,000 was 
appropriated; for 1920-1921, 56 centers 
were maintained and for 1921, $154,000 
was appropriated; and for 1921-1922, 50 
centers were opened and for 1922, $98,650 
was appropriated by the Board of Educa- 
tion.'’ These were the war and ‘‘recon- 


18 The fiscal year runs from January to January. 
The centers are open from October through April 
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struction’’ years. At this time many of 
the centers had Americanization and 
English classes as part of their activities. 
During this period many of the centers 
appear to have been operated in a hit-or- 
miss fashion with the building thrown open 
without any substantial effort being made 
to foster the mahagement and operation of 
the center by the community. 

The 1928-1929 year was the peak year 
of the centers since 1922, with thirty-two 
centers in operation. Twenty-six centers 
were maintained during the year 1930-31. 
Many of the centers became concerned 
about the leisure time problems of the 
unemployed and made efforts to meet the 
educational and recreational interests of 
adults. Several centers also worked 
locally in coéperation with city agencies 
in relief work for the unemployed, particu- 
larly through raising funds for this 
purpose. 

The strained financial 
which Chicago found itself in 1931 became 
so acute that the Board of Education 
effected an economy program estimated to 
net a saving of over two million. In- 
cluded in this program was the suspension 
of the community centers together with 
curtailment in the funds for playgrounds 
and other extra-school activities. The 
community centers, by the Board's action, 
com- 


condition in 


were suspended indefinitely. No 
munity centers were opened during the 
year 1931-32 and no openings are planned 
for 1932-33. It is hoped that they will 
resume operation again as soon as Chicago 
can get its finances in order. 

The current conception of the center as 
held by many of the community center 


and this means that for a season, as for instance the 
1918-1919 session, funds would be available from the 
1918 and 1919 appropriations. Approximately sixty 
per cent of the appropriation is used from January 
through April and the balance from October through 


December. 
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leaders is that of an adult education and 
recreation project and a clearing house for 
community activities. In other words 
the center is looked upon primarily as a 
place for adult educational and recreational 
activities (the latter for both adults and 
children) and as a community improve- 
ment agency for the discussion of ‘com- 
munity problems;’ such as, schools, lights, 
streets, health, and other ‘problems.’ 
The vicissitudes through which the 
Chicago centers have passed is somewhat 
analagous to the general community 
center development in America. Though 
public school community centers have 
gained wide acceptance they have not 
attained the strength and numbers the 
pioneer leaders hoped or thought they 
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would attain. A review of the history 
of these institutions in America suggests 
that there never was a single community 
center movement and for this reason we 
have purposely avoided such reference, 
It appears that whatever ‘“‘community 
center movement’’ has existed has been in 
the nature of a ‘sub-movement’ attached 
to or grafted on such widely diffused 
movements as the community, recreation, 
wider-use-of-school, and the now growing 
adult education movements.!*® 


19 Recently and since Mr. Stephan’s study was 
made, there has been considerable activity in official 
and non-official circles in Chicago looking toward 
an immediate program of modified community center 
work in the thirty-five buildings housing evening 
schools. —The Editor. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the American Sociological Society will be held in 


Cincinnati, Ohio, December 28-31, 1932, with headquarters at the Hotel Gibson. 


One 


or more sessions will be devoted to biological sociology, rural sociology, the sociology of 
religion, criminology and delinquency, sociology and social work, social psychology, 
the family, the press and communication, cultural and folk sociology, educational soci- 
ology, the community, urban sociology, social statistics, sociological trends in the 
Orient, social psychiatry, the teaching of sociology, historical sociology, and current 


research in sociology. 


On Thursday night, December 29, in a joint meeting, the presidential addresses will be 
delivered by George E. Barnett, Johns Hopkins University, President of the American 
Economic Association; L. L. Bernard, Washington University, President of the American 
Sociological Society ; Irving Fisher, Yale University, President of the American Statistical 
Association. The annual dinner of the American Sociological Society will be held on 
Friday night, December 30, and the annual election of officers on Saturday morning, 


December 31. 


Meeting also in Cincinnati at the same time are the American Economic Association, 
the American Statistical Association, the American Farm Economics Association, the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, and other allied groups. 
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MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 
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(o) Contributions to this department will include original articles, reports of conferences, special investigations and research, 
It is edited by Ernest R. Groves of the University of North Carolina, who 


and hp sage relating to marriage and the family. 
would 


like to receive reports and copies of any material relating to the family and marriage. 
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WHAT SOME COLLEGE MEN WANTED TO KNOW ABOUT 
MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


FRANK D. WATSON 
Haverford College 


EVERAL years ago one of my students 
in a men’s small college in the East, 
asked me why I did not give a course 

on the family. He had just completed a 
year’s work in sociology in which the fam- 
ily had been treated in its historic aspects 
as illustrating a phase of social evolution 
or social change. When he submitted a 
proposed topical outline of the kind of 
course he had in mind, with suggested 
readings even to chapters and pages, it soon 
became apparent that I had stopped where 
his real interest began. He had limited 
the historical background of the family to 
the first of seven major parts into which 
his suggested course would be divided. I 
politely thanked him for his suggestions 
and promptly filed the outline but not be- 
fore he had planted a thought that kept 
recurring. At first I excused my inertia 
by saying that the literature in the field 
was too scanty and what there was of it 
was ‘‘too thin’’ but, as a wealth of mate- 
rial began to appear, first in this quarter 
and then in that, from competent men and 
women in my own field of special interest, 
much of it written where the real interest 
of my former student lay, I began to ask 
myself the question, ‘‘Why not?’’ Cer- 
tainly if college education is the capstone 
of our educational system, it should not be 
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satisfied to send its graduates out into life 
without at least attempting to help illum- 
inate the greatest of all adventures ,—mat- 
rimony,—with its possibilities of bliss or 
misery for the individual, not to mention 
its tremendous significance for the weal or 
woe of society. Herbert Spencer observed 
many years ago, that to study the curric- 
ula of the vast majority of educational 
institutions of England, one would think 
they were rearing a nation of celibates. 
The same observation is applicable to 
present day America. Certainly if educa- 
tion is preparation for life, it can not rest 
content to concentrate on either education 
for work, or leisure, as though either were 
experienced by hermits and not by beings 
essentially social by nature, and bound by 
ties of human relations of which the clos- 
est and most significant for human happi- 
ness or misery are the bonds of family life. 

My final answer to the question, ‘‘Why 
not?’’ was the offering of a course on the 
family, meeting three hours a week this 
past semester. Whether this course ac- 
complished its purposes or not, others 
must say. Of the fact that the teacher 
learned as much as the taught, I am sure. 
As this particular teacher had four sons of 
his own, two of whom were in their late 
teens, he could enter into the group dis- 
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cussions as both parent and teacher, draw- 
ing upon the former rdle for illustrative 
material, and learning much of value to 
him as a parent of boys about to enter col- 
lege. It is with the hope that some idea 
of what is on the mind of the typical col- 
lege student about marriage and the family, 
may prove helpful to other parents that 
this article is written, 

The set-up of the course was ideal for a 
free interchange of thought. As the class 
was limited to juniors and seniors, and to 
those only who had taken as a prerequisite 
an introductory course in sociology, the 
number electing the course (nine) was 
small enough to unable us to sit around a 
common table in my college office in the 
atmosphere of a seminar with reference 
books ready at hand. What, therefore, 
this study may lack in conclusiveness be- 
cause of an inadequate statistical base, it 
gains from intimacy and freedom of dis- 
cussion which only a small group makes 
possible. It is therefore more in the 
nature of a case study than a statistical 
one. It is to be hoped that such con- 
clusions as may be tentatively made, will 
be verified by similar data from like sized 
face-to-face groups. 

Since ours is a small college on the At- 
lantic seaboard, it is not surprising that 
these boys were all from eastern American 
homes unless one make exception to a 
student of English birth whose parents 
had recently settled in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. If we include him, three came 
from Pennsylvania, two each from New 
Jersey and Delaware and one each from 
New York and Ohio. One student was 
already married. Seven out of the nine 
were members of ‘“‘three-children fami- 
lies."’ The other two were of two and six 


children families respectively. In all cases, 
there were, as I recall, daughters in the 
families represented. 

On the theory that learning proceeds 
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most rapidly and effectively when it pro- 
ceeds along the line of interest, I first 
asked each member of the class to write 
out a number of questions that he hoped 
to have answered during the course. | 
made no guarantee to answer them all but 
I did say that I should “‘side-step’’ no 
question asked, and that where there were 
inadequate facts on which to give any- 
thing approaching a final answer, I should 
be glad ‘‘to think aloud’’ with them in an 
effort to see all the factors involved and 
to arrive at least at a tentative conclusion, 

Some eighty questions were asked, aver- 
aging nine per man. They grouped them- 
selves fairly evenly under the following 
seven major fields of interest: 


(1) The problems that sex presents before 
matfriage is economically possible. 

(2) The wise choice of a mate. 

(3) Possible variations in the form of marriage 
such as companionate marriage. 

(4) The husband-wife relationship and the prob- 
lem of individual adjustment called for by 
mafriage. 

(5) The problem of family limitation or birth 
control. 

(6) The problems that parenthood brings, in- 
cluding the proper preparation of children 
for marriage. 

(7) The problem of the breakdown of family life 
and divorce. 


The questions were characterized by 
frankness and directness, and in many 
instances went straight to the heart of the 
matter. As we are here concerned with 
“what some college men wanted to know 
about marriage and the family,’’ it is 
obvious that we should let them speak for 
themselves. A few questions from the 
foregoing seven fields will illustrate the 
type of interest in each. Under the first 
division, one student asked, ‘‘How is a 
young man who does not marry till he is 
thirty, to work off his sex energy in the 
years between twenty-one and thirty?’ 
and added *‘What should be the sex rela- 
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THE FAMILY 


tions of an engaged couple who do not 
expect to be married for at least a year?”’ 
As to the wise choice of a mate, there 
seems to have been a searching of heart 
from the student who wrote, “‘I have 
heard and read that in order to have a suc- 
cessful and happy married life, both parties 
must have the same interests; and I have 
heard that in order to lead a happy married 
life both parties can not have the same in- 
terests. Which of these is true?’’ Two 
students wanted to know respectively 
“What qualities a man should look for ina 
woman in order that his marriage be a 
happy one?’’ and “‘What should be the 
basis for the most ideal marriage, romance 
ot cold calculation?’’ One senior raised 
the question somewhat belated for him, I 
fear, ‘‘Are marriages between graduates of 
coeducational institutions more likely to 
be successful than between those of segre- 
gated colleges?”’ 

Fewer questions were asked about 
alternatives to the traditional monogamic 
form of marriage than under any of the 
other six major headings. Three students 
in slightly different words asked, ‘‘What 
are the advantages and disadvantages of 
companionate marriage?’’ while a fourth 
wanted to know whether there is a ‘‘possi- 
bility of the complete disintegration of the 
family as we know it now and if so what 
will replace it, if anything?’ In the field 
of individual adjustment between husband 
and wife,'there were some misgivings about 
the price one must pay for a happy mar- 
tiage. There was for example the man 
who boldly raised the query, ““How can a 
busy business or professional man of today 
do justice both to his vocation and his 
family?’’ adding ‘‘which should come 
first?’’ Another student was quite spe- 
cific when he asked, ‘‘How is the question 
of the number of children to be settled if 
the wife wants more than the husband, and 
vice versa?’’ while still another modestly 
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asked for a discussion of the factors that 
help husband and wife, to better physical, 
economic, spiritual, and psychological 
adjustment.’’ In the fifth major field of 
interest, viz, family limitation, the ques- 
tions ranged from “‘Is a marriage success- 
ful without children?’’ to the advisability 
of having children ‘‘in a marriage in which 
there is not the least bit of love and affec- 
tion, although both parties may respect 
each other.’’ Several raised definite ques- 
tions as to where reliable birth control 
information can be obtained and how 
effective contraceptives are. 

Perhaps the largest number of questions 
in any division centered around the prob- 
lems of parenthood. Whether this was 
because the parent-child relationship is a 
two fold one in which the men viewed 
themselves as both actual child and poten- 
tial parent, I can not say. Certainly one 
had the feeling that here the students were 
concerned in a first hand and vital way. 
Take for example the following questions; 
‘What will assist parents in gaining the 
proper attitude towards their children as 
being individuals themselves,—not just 
a continuation of the parents and some- 
thing for them to realize their lost hopes 
through?’’ ‘‘How do children develop 
inferiority complexes, although coming 
from well-to-do homes and getting all 
possible affection and opportunity?”’ 
“Why do some children fail to make 
friends with children of their own age but 
are great favorites with their elders of all 
types and classes?’ ‘What are the rela- 
tive chances for happiness of an only 
child, an older brother, a younger brother 
and for other members of a family?’’ This 
last question was from a student who also 
wanted a full discussion of ‘‘bringing up”’ 
children. He wanted to know the merits 
of ‘“‘strict discipline versus freedom and 
development of  self-reliance."’ Four 
students asked for knowledge of ‘‘the 
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technique of sex education for children,’’ 
raising such specific points as the age at 
which it should begin, whether the 
knowledge of sex should be imparted by 
father or mother or both, whether 
“parents should undertake it all them- 
selves.”’ 

The last major field of interest centered 
in the possibility of failure in marriage 
with its frequent though not inevitable 
resultant, divorce. The “‘causes of di- 
vorce and unsatisfactory marriage relation- 
ships’’ and the “‘influence of divorce 
on children of the marriage that is being 
broken up’’ interested one man while 
another queried ‘‘Under what conditions 
is divorce justified, not legally but in the 
best interests of either or both parties?”’ 
The problem of alimony loomed large with 
a third of the class, the men wanting to 
know whether ‘“‘the emphasis placed on 
alimony in divorces today is the best 
solution for such ruptures’ or in ‘“‘how 
far the ability on the part of the woman to 
secure alimony after divorce has tended to 
increase the divorce rate and increase 
disinclination of men to marry?’ 

One’s reactions to the foregoing list of 
questions will doubtless vary with one’s 
age and type of upbringing. Whether 
one is inclined to be ‘‘shocked’’ at the 
questions of youth in this generation, or 
not, it should be remembered that these 
queries came from a group of typical col- 
lege boys with a zest for life and a desire to 
play their part and to play it intelligently. 
I am convinced that each question quoted 
was asked in utmost sincerity and with re- 
freshing candor, based on a firm belief 
that an answer to such fundamental ques- 
tions is essential to a well rounded educa- 
tion. These questions, it should be 
recalled, were submitted at the beginning 
of the course and so represent, I believe, a 
genuine and not a stimulated interest in 
this vast and complex field. 
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Of course it would be impossible for any 
one to answer all the questions raised, 
All one could hope to do was to point to 
the vast contributions that psychology, 
biology, and sociology are making to the 
solution of the problems presented, to 
plead for an open mind in discussing every 
problem and to suspend judgment where 
knowledge adequate for a final answer was 
still lacking. 

The class met but three times a week for 
an hour’s session. As a term is approxi- 
mately of fifteen weeks duration, we were 
confronted with the problem of finding 
time to cover a field that literally has its 
ramifications in all the social sciences. 
There was the further complication of the 
course being a coOperative adventure in 
education where teacher and student were 
blazing new trails. With no idea of sug- 
gesting a model for a course on the family, 
but merely to let the reader know into 
what channels group discussions flowed, 
a word is, perhaps in order as to the sub- 
jects discussed. 

During the first two or three weeks, we 
surveyed the evolution of the family from 
primitive times down to the present, each 
man reporting briefly on some part of the 
field, such as the patriarchal family under 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Roman types; 
the influence of early Christianity upon 
marriage, the family in the middle ages, 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
in England, the family in the American 
colonies, etc. This introductory part was 
followed by a discussion of problems of 
the modern family in which we grouped 
the topics to be discussed under the seven 
major fields of interest to which reference 
has already been made. Throughout the 
course, the thought was ever kept in mind 
that there is no one set of problems but 
that a marriage with its resulting family 
life passes through four stages, each of 

which presents its own problems. There 
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THE FAMILY 


is first, the problems centering in the 
finding of a mate, including the engage- 
ment period; second, the period of adjust- 
ment between husband and wife before 
children come; third, the problems center- 
ing largely in parenthood while the 
children are still young; and fourth and 
lastly, the period of married life after the 
children are grown, a period of increasing 
significance with the growing prolonga- 
tion of human life and usefulness. 

In following through the major fields of 
interest outlined above, an effort was made 
to focus the discussion on the particular 
problems that had been raised by the vari- 
ous members of the class. Usually answers 
to these questions rested on one or two funda- 


‘mental points. These were stressed and 


formed the background of the hour's 
work. So the course unfolded week by 
week. Lecturing was reduced to a mini- 
mum. An average of six hours a week of 
outside reading bearing on the topics of 
the week was expected of each member of 
the class. These assignments were se- 
lected from a wide variety of sources such 
as Goodsell, Problems of the Family; Roy- 
den, Sex and Common Sense; Groves, Whole- 
some Parenthood; Eddy, Sex and Life; Licht- 
enberger, Divorce; and selections from The 
Family, edited by Reuter and Runner; and 
selections from Twenty-four Views of Marriage, 
edited by Spaulding. In addition to the 
required reading, all the students were en- 
couraged to draw upon their own observa- 
tions and experience where available. 
Throughout all the work, emphasis in 
discussion was on wholesome family life, 
and interest centered in what makes for a 
successful marriage. This is illustrated 
by the enthusiastic response to the sugges- 
tion that one might find valuable data on 
factors making for success in marriage, 
from a study of the families from which the 
men had come who had received the gift of 
the ‘‘class spoon”’ at graduation, the high- 
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est honor in the power of each senior class 
to bestow. The group wanted to begin 
such a study then and there. 

As the semester's work progressed, there 
were several opportunities to supplement 
in a modest way the previous knowledge 
of what the men were thinking about mar- 
riage and family life. On one such 
occasion each student was asked to hand in 
a brief statement of what he considered the 
privileges and obligations of a wife. 
The assignment constituted a sort of 
pre-marriage understanding or contract 
as to what they believed the respective 
roles of husband and wife should be. 
The group had previously discussed Dr. 
Clifford Kirkpatrick's classification of the 
three type marriage rdles which may be 
played by modern women, ' viz., the ‘‘wife- 
and-mother rdéle,’’ the ‘‘companion rdéle,”’ 
and the ‘‘partner réle.’’ The first centers 
largely in rearing of children and home- 
making, the second stresses the necessity 
of preservation of beauty, the making of 
advantageous social contacts, and respon- 
sibility ‘‘for exorcising the demon of 
boredom,’’ while the third involves the 
wife in wage earning but also brings with 
it an absolutely equal authority in regard 
to all decisions affecting the family, in- 
cluding family finances. One student was 
exceptional in answering the question 
only after a cautious introduction which 
is perhaps worth quoting, in part, as 
expressing a point of view that might well 
be noted with profit by many far older 
than he. 

‘‘Marriage,’’ wrote he, ‘‘is dynamic and 
not static; mutual adjustment is contin- 
ually taking place, and any set of privi- 
leges or obligations might easily prove to 
be impractical or unwise, and become 


1 Kirkpatrick, Clifford, ‘Techniques of Marital 
Adjustment,’’ The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, vol. 160, pp. 178-183, 
March 1932. 
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obsolete within a very short time. The 
lord and master attitude does not appeal 
to me, and I do not want to dictate to my 
wife. However, here is a tentative list 
of obligations and privileges which I do 
not regard as sacred or as a marriage creed, 
and I would sacrifice them gladly if neces- 
sary to the higher interest of marrying the 
girl | want to marry. I do not believe in 
a blind ‘love conquers all,’ but I do believe 
in it if one is intelligent, and discreet, and 
accomodating, and good tempered." 

Obviously there is some inevitable over- 
lapping in the three rdles described by 
Kirkpatrick. Beyond this partial dupli- 
cation, one noted among all the replies a 
tendency to want all the things desirable 
from the man’s point of view, in one’s 
imaginary wife, attributed to each sep- 
arate rdle, irrespective of the fact that 
there is a limit to a woman's time and 
energy, as truly as there is a limit to the 
average family income which often in turn 
limits the choice of rdles for both husband 
and wife. Perhaps one could hardly 
expect these young men to realize limita- 
tions in these three fields when many 
twice their age fail to appreciate this 
truth. Almost without exception they 
expected their wives to be the mother and 
homemaker, to preserve their physical 
charms, to maintain intellectual alertness 
and cultivate social contacts, and to have 
leisure for social and educational activity, 
as well as sharing the recreational life of 
their husbands. Only one specifically 
granted his wife the choice of working 
for income outside the home, ‘“‘if she 
desires.”’ 

The others apparently could not conceive 
of their wives wanting to work outside 
the home, or if they did, remained silent 
on this point. It should be added in jus- 
tice to these young men that most of them 
accorded their wives-to-be most if not all 
the other privileges usually assigned to 
the ‘‘partnership réle’’ such as ‘‘equal 
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authority regarding all matters affecting 
the family as a whole; for example, place 
of residence, school, and religious educa- 
tion of the children,’’ and family finance, 
involving either a separate or a joint 
bank account. Furthermore, all assumed 
that their incomes would be adequate for 
the financial support of the kind of life 
they envisaged for their wives, for them- 
selves, and the three, four or five children 
they chose to bring into the world. 

At the close of the course each student 
was asked to write out a carefully worded 
question that he believed would best test 
one’s knowledge of that part of the term's 
work which he considered most important. 
Here again the types of questions touched 
several fields, but the emphasis was on the 
normal rather than on the pathological. 
“Can you suggest,’’ wrote one student, 
‘‘any system of education or means of in- 
formation which would give to unmarried 
people a knowledge of the responsibilities 
and importance of selecting asuitable mate, 
thereby helping to do away with many of 
the misfits which occur in marriage, and 
eventually leading to sounder and happier 
marriages?’’ Another asked, ‘‘In what 
specific ways can parents develop a feeling 
of complete fellowship and trust between 
themselves and their children, in order to 
facilitate the interpretations and under- 
standing of sex and sex problems?’’ while a 
third’s proposed question ran: ‘‘Criticise 
from every angle the institution of the 
family and marriage as it now exists, and 
propose some constructive remedies which 
you intend to incorporate into your mar- 
riage and family life."’ He hastened to 
add, ‘*This would be a three hour question, 
and constitute the total examination.” 

As a kind of postscript to the final 
examination, the present author took the 
liberty of asking the students certain ques- 
tions frank answers to which he thought 
would be valuable for future years. It 
was stated, perhaps needlessly, that the 
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answers would not influence the examina- 
tion grade in any way. As a matter of 
precaution, none of the replies was looked 
at until after each grade had been deter- 
mined. All recommended that the course 
should be continued in future years, and 
that the size of the class be limited in order 
to preserve opportunities for full and 
free discussion for all. The majority felt 
that over ten or twelve students would be 
too many for “‘the necessary intimacies 
of such a course.’ Any institution not 
in a position to afford the expense of small 
classes, had better hesitate before entering 
the field of education for parenthood, 
since such education if done under the best 
conditions is costly. 

Judging from their replies, the men 
placed the most value in our four months 
work together on the discussions of normal 
parent-child and husband-wife relation- 
ships, and sex education for children. 
In the words of one student, they were 
most interested in the ‘‘part of the course 
in which we tried to discover what was 
wrong and what was right with marriage 
and what led to happiness in marriage.”’ 
As to the books they found “‘most helpful’’ 
Groves’ Wholesome Parenthood, Eddy’s Sex 
and Life and Binkley’s What is Right with 
Marriage were mentioned the most fre- 
quently, with the chapters on ‘‘Relations 
between Men and Women” and ‘The Par- 
ent-Child Relation’’ in Hart’s The Science 
of Social Relations following next. 


There was une almost uniform criticism 
of the course, namely, that we had spent 
too long in the beginning in going over 
the evolution of the family through its 
various forms down to modern times. 
This is a criticism that was merited. 
Generally speaking, historical surveys 
belong at the end, not the beginning of 
courses if the well known pedagogic 
principle of proceeding from the ‘‘near 
to the remote, the known to the un- 
known,"’ has aught of merit in it. Gen- 
erally, historical reviews had better be 
reserved for more advanced students unless 
made with the minimum of detail. 

If this account of an adventure into the 
field of parenthood education on the col- 
lege level has any justification, it lies in 
throwing light on what some college men 
wanted to know about marriage and the 
family, and not what the instructor 
thought they should know. Just as some 
years ago, Whiting Williams showed in- 
dustry that the basis of all sound industrial 
relations rests in management's first know- 
ing ‘‘what’s on the worker’s mind,’’ so 
it would seem to the author that the begin- 
ning of any sound program of parenthood 
education for the colleges must be a know!l- 
edge of ‘‘what’s on the student’s mind.”’ 
We must begin such courses where the 
student's real interests lie if we are to make 
parenthood education vital, a meeting of 
minds, and a real process of growth for the 
student. 


NEW YORK SOCIOLOGISTS 


Frederic M. Thrasher, secretary for the New York Sociologists, makes the following 


announcement: 


The third season of the New York Sociologists began with the luncheon at the Town Hall Club 
on Saturday, November 12th with an address by Professor Edward Sapir on *' Personality and 


Culture.”’ 


The New York Sociologists will hold these informal luncheon meetings the second Saturday in 
cach month at one o'clock at the Town Hall Club located at 123 East 43rd Street, New York City. 
All visiting sociologists and those in the vicinity of New York are cordially invited to attend these 


meetings. 
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CHANGES IN THE HOUSEHOLD RESULTING FROM THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


GRETA GRAY 


University of California 


HEN we compare a middle class 
household of today with one of 
any period before 1770 we find 


far greater differences than when we com- 
pare the households of any civilized peo- 
ples in any periods before 1770. In other 
words, the mode of life has changed 
greatly since then, and furthermore it is 
still changing. The ways in which peo- 
ple lived in early times were much the 
same in the days of the ancient Greeks and 
in those of our pilgrim fathers. Shelter, 
food, and clothing varied with climatic 
and geographical conditions but were ob- 
tained and used in much the same ways. 
In some civilizations there was a leisure 
class served by an enslaved one, but the 
vast majority of people had little leisure. 
Persons of all ages had their tasks and 
the household was the center of their 
activity. We have a description of the 
ideal housewife of Solomon's day. She 
got up before dawn, gave food to her 
household, directed her servants, spun, 
wove, planted a vineyard, bought goods, 
and sold to merchants the products manu- 
factured in her household. Visitors to 
Mount Vernon can imagine Martha Wash- 
ington doing the same things. 

The industrial revolution began in 
England. The changes it inaugurated 
there were quickly duplicated all over 
Europe and in America. Before this 
time, the chief industry of England as of 
every other country was agriculture. In 
addition the occupations of fishing, min- 
ing, pottery-making and manufacturing 
of textiles were engaged in to a limited 
England's home manufactured 
She imported finer 


extent. 
textiles were coarse. 


ones, spices, and precious metals chiefly 
for the churches and the aristocracy. In 
return she exported tin and lead, large 
quantities of wool and other agricultural 
products. According to Doomsday’s 
book, three-quarters of the population 
were engaged in agriculture, the rest of 
the inhabitants being of the church or the 
gentry ortownsmen. The population was 
grouped in small manorial villages and a 
few towns averaging 25 to 30 able bodied 
men and their families. While the vil- 
lages tended to be self-sufficing, there were 
differences in their resources and all re- 
quired salt and metal, so goods were bart- 
ered at fairs and in towns. The village 
houses were poor and small, built of posts 
plastered with clay or mud. There were 
no chimneys. The few very rough arti- 
cles of furniture and of clothing were 
of home manufacture. Life was rude. 
Women and children worked in the 
fields plowing, hoeing, and harvesting. 
Women and men spun yarn and wove 
coarse fabrics on primitive looms. Each 
household sowed and reaped, stored and 
preserved, spun and wove, brewed and 
baked, producing its own necessities. 
There was division of labor among the 
members of the household, old and young, 
based on the strength of each and that re- 
quired for various tasks. All the work of 
the world was performed by hand with 
the slight help of the simplest inventions 
such as the distaff and the wheel, and with 
the aid of oxen, wind, and water. 

As time went on towns grew larger. 
There was more trading and some of 
the manufacturing came to be done by a 
system of congregated labor organized on 
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a capitalistic basis and thus there was the 
beginning of an industrial class. DeFoe! 
describes this group as he saw them in 
1724-26. He writes: 


The land was divided into small enclosures from two 
acres to six or seven each, seldom more, every three or 
four pieces of land having a house belonging to them; 
hardly a house standing out of speaking distance 
from another. We could see at every house a tenter, 
and on almost every tenter a piece of cloth or kersie 
or shalloon. At every considerable house there was 
a manufactory. Every clothier keeps one horse at 
least to carry his manufactures to the market; and 
every one generally keeps a cow or two or more for 
his family. By this means the small pieces of en- 
closed land about each house are occupied, for they 
scarce sow corn enough to feed their poultry. The 
houses are full of lusty fellows, some at the dye-vat, 
some at the looms, others dressing the cloths; the 
women and children carding or spinning; being all 
employed from the youngest to the oldest. 


There was little specialization at this 
time. A large number of the class de- 
scribed by DeFoe worked in the field for a 
portion of the year. People labored long 
hours but at a variety of tasks and without 
hurry or stress. 

The household was not only the indus- 
trial center but also the social center, for 
its members derived social satisfaction 
from working together and from rustic 
amusements enjoyed at home or on the 
village green. To a large extent it was 
the school of its younger members who 
were prepared for life by sharing in prac- 
tically all of its phases at home. In gen- 
eral the well-being of a household was de- 
termined by the skills and capacities of its 
members and DeFoe tells us he saw no 
beggars. There was little difference be- 
tween the material comforts of the masses 
and those enjoyed by the leisure and ruling 
class. The members of this latter group 
had no part in productive activities and 
later the idle woman became a symbol of 
economic success in the families which did 


1 Tour through Great Britain. 
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not belong by their descent to the privi- 
leged class. 

The conditions described by DeFoe did 
not continue long. In the twenty years 
between 1770 and 1790, all was changed. 
The spinning jenny, the water frame, the 
mule and the use of steam for power revo- 
lutionized the textile industry. Inven- 
tions for other industries followed. New 
industries developed. For a very short 
time, the general prosperity was increased 
by the increase in production but before 
long many persons were out of employ- 
ment. People crowded into the towns 
where the mills were established, hoping 
for work. The old skills of the spinner 
and weaver had been transferred to ma- 
chines which children could operate. 
When the capitalists employed men they 
paid them fair wages but they paid women 
only half as much as men, and children 
only one sixth as much, and soon would 
employ only the latter.? People had al- 
ways worked 16 hours a day and the mills 
demanded this time, so underfed children 
worked under stress at the same task for 
these long hours. Conditions of the most 
terrible misery were the rule. Crowding, 
filth, starvation, rags, opened the door to 
epidemics which spread to the prosperous 
part of the population as well. Gradually 
these conditions were changed, but the 
first effect of the industrial revolution upon 
the industrial household was to plunge it 
into poverty. 

As time went on, mechanical invention 
and the development of the physical and 
biological sciences brought about speciali- 
zation of labor and of learning. New 
arts and industries opened up hundreds 
of new occupations. Such household arts 
as brewing, cheesemaking, spinning, 
weaving, baking, could be better done 
by specialists on a large scale with special 

2H. de B. Gibbons. The Industrial History of 
England. 
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equipment requiring considerable capital 
and were transferred from the home to 
industry. The development of medicine 
brought with it hospitals, clinics, and 
laboratories. Specialized training was re- 
quired in all lines. Universities and col- 
leges added new courses of study. Chil- 
dren were sent away from home to learn. 
As the working day was cut again and 
again from the original 16 hours, leisure 
activities became a need and commercial 
amusements developed. Problems that 
were small problems in the individual 
household became important problems in 
industry, school, and business, upon the 
solution of which it was worth while to 
concentrate time and energy. 

The transfer of activities from the house- 
hold to the factory, school and other 
institutions, has given us far more and bet- 
ter goods and services than were ever en- 
joyed before even by the most fortunate. 
Ic has resulted, however, in other far- 
reaching changes in our social and domes- 
tic economies. 

The household today is not self-suffi- 
cient. Its welfare is no longer determined 
by the skills and capacities of its members 
but by the opportunities offered to wage 
earners. Its members must go out into the 
industrial and business world to earn 
money to buy what they no longer produce 
and also all the new goods and services 
which were never items of household pro- 
duction. People now have more leisure 
but they work under pressure, whereas in 
the earlier day there was little of either. 
The span of the working life has been 
shortened from each end. Children do 
not become productive members of society 
as early as formerly and in many industries 
the speed and pressure of our modern sys- 
tem of production demands the shelving of 
workers past their prime. Industry does 
not pay the wage earner enough to bring 
up his children properly and to provide 
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for his old age. The members of the fam- 
ily no longer work together at the same 
jobs. They work apart at greatly diversi- 
fied tasks. Their interests are also diversi- 
fied, each making his own friends among 
those with whom he works. The family 
seeks recreation not as a household group 
but as individuals each one with his own 
friends or alone, and outside the home. 
The automobile, the picture show, the 
woman's club, Rotary, the dance hall and 
sports, all have contributed to this. Thus 
the household which formerly was the 
center of almost all activity, the work- 
shop, the school, the place of recreation 
and the place of birth and of death has 
come to be only a part of a complicated 
social organization and it appears to have 
little control over the factors by which its 
well being is influenced. 

As women were relieved of the rough 
and heavy work of the field and the handi- 
crafts, and as they were offered quantities 
of machine made furniture, rugs, and tex- 
tiles, as they secured plumbing, sewing 
machines, gas stoves, electric stoves, and 
mechanical refrigerators, they improved 
their homes. Theyspent more time caring 
for the house, upon the family clothing, 
and in cooking. In many cases this has 
gone to an extreme and houses are in such 
a state of perfection, there is no comfort 
living in them. Other housewives seized 
upon the release from drudgery as an 
opportunity for self and family develop- 
ment, or to engage in attempts at social 
orcivicimprovement. Their efforts along 
these lines have not always been successful. 
Development and education are best ac- 
complished under expert guidance and we 
have such help in our school systems. 
First the school took the child at six or 
seven years of age. Then the kindergar- 
ten claimed him earlier and now we have 
the nursery school which takes the 18 
months old baby. Specialists can do 
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more for children than their untrained 
parents. 

As one thing after another has made 
housework easier and as ready made arti- 
cles have grown cheaper and cheaper, 
there have been fewer household tasks for 
children and old people to do and less skill 
is required of the housewife in cooking, 
cleaning, sewing, and mending. Skill is 
transferred to the machine in the heat con- 
trolled oven and to some extent in the 
vacuum cleaner and the sewing machine. 
Besides ready made articles have a work- 
manlike appearance that it is impossible 
for the unspecialized worker to give them, 
so homemade ones are used less and less. 
Men led the way in this long ago and gave 
up wearing homemade suits. 

It has been observed that with so much 
work removed from the household and 
with modern equipment to reduce the time 
and labor spent on the odds and ends of 
productive activities which are still com- 
monly a part of housework, the woman 
who does not work outside the home is 
almost out of employment. It has been 
said she no longer produces but merely 
consumes, Or aS it is sometimes stated 
“man earns and woman spends.’’ In the 
majority of cases, however, even the lady 
of leisure manages her household affairs 
and in every household, managerial duties 
usually assumed by the housewife occupy 
more time as work with the hands 
decreases. 

The older economists applied the term 
production only to the creation of form 
utilities. With the growth of our present 
economic organization it became necessary 
for more and more persons to engage in 
buying and selling, banking, storing, 
grading, and transporting goods in order 
that our rapidly increasing wants might be 
satisfied. The work of those employed in 
these ways is as important as that of farm- 
ers and manufacturers and a new idea of 
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production has superseded the old one. 
Production is now defined as the creation 
of form, time, place, and possession utili- 
ties, and utilities is understood to mean 
not only goods but services as well. 

The household manager may be con- 
sidered a producer in the newer sense of the 
word as well as in the older meaning. In 
lieu of creating form utilities to the extent 
which was formerly her practice, she has 
now the new and very important function 
of seeking them out and purchasing them 
as they are required. This as a rule in- 
volves clerical work which is another new 
task. 

The household buyer apportions the 
income among the different classes of 
consumer utilities and also apportions 
these goods and services among the mem- 
bers of the household. This apportioning 
may be planned before any purchases are 
made or it may be done carelessly as the 
money is spent, for what is spent for one 
thing cannot bespentfor another. Doubt- 
less the ideal system for family income 
apportionment is to determine the major 
policies in family council, to decide there 
whether or not to buy a home, a car, 
insurance and similar items, and then to 
set aside a sum for housekeeping expenses 
and other sums as allowances for the vari- 
ous members of the family. Sometimes, 
however, the man determines these matters 
alone giving his wife an allowance for the 
house and for clothes, occasionally he may 
even do the greater part of the household 
buying. On the other hand, he may turn 
his whole income over to his wife to ad- 
minister as she sees fit. 

Whatever system is followed in appor- 
tioning the income, it is the woman as a 
rule who is the chief buyer for the house- 
hold. She buys a large variety of goods 
in smal] units. Her position is quite 
different from that of the buyers in indus- 
try and business. The latter are special- 
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ized. They buy either shoes, linen, steel, 
vegetables, or lumber as the case may be. 
They have had training for the work, are 
paid salaries, hope for promotions and 
know that if they fail in their work they 
will lose their positions. Besides being 
non-specialized, the housewife is untrained. 
She assumes this task as one of others when 
she marries. She is unpaid, she has no 
idea of the money value of her work, she 
cannot look for promotion as a reward for 
success and she need not fear dismissal if 


she fails. In other words, the housewife 


as a buyer, is not only unspecialized and 
untrained but she lacks measurable satis- 
factions and penalties. 

The buyer in industry as in business, 
buys in large quantities and can buy by 


specification and test. The man or 
woman who buys for personal or family 
use cannot do this. Modern ways of man- 
ufacturing and methods of merchandising 
make it difficult or impossible in many 
cases for the buyer to know qualities with- 
out laboratory tests, and much time is 
wasted in shopping for bargains when we 
have so few criteria of value. The indi- 
vidual is helpless. There are certain meas- 
ures inaugurated by different agencies 
which have simplified the business of get- 
ting exactly what we want. We can buy 
hose and collars by size and know they 
will fit. We can buy sugar and know we 
are not getting sand. We can buy milk 
by grade and know the maximum number 
of bacteria it contains and the minimum 
amount of its component food-stuffs. The 
small scale buyer must have more help of 
this kind, for it is impossible to improve 
our selections very much without it. 
By means of further standardization of 
goods and by truthful, scientific labeling, 
the work of the household buyer will be 
greatly simplified and reduced. 

Our increasing knowledge of health 
requirements has added to the manage- 
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ment problems of the housewife. She 
must plan the meals to provide each 
member of the family with suitable food. 
She must see to it that clothing, recreation, 
other activities and rest are suitable from 
the standpoint of hygiene and sanitation, 
that teeth receive the proper attention and 
that the children are vaccinated and inocu- 
lated against disease. As consumption 
leaves the household, becoming more of an 
individual problem and as the school as- 
sumes more oversight of the pupil's health, 
these are decreasingly the duties of the 
housewife, except in so far as they pertain 
to babies. 

Another task which falls to the lot of 
the household manager is the adjustment 
of the schedules of the various members of 
the family. They must leave for work and 
school at different times, each must get the 
rest he requires, and each should have 
opportunity for relaxation, recreation, 
and social life at home. The present day 
conflict of the diversified interests of the 
different members of the family is a prob- 
lem for adjustment. Another problem is 
the creation of happy stimulating relation- 
ships which we refer to as homemaking or 
family development. These matters, how- 
ever, cannot be and should not be solely 
the housewife’s responsibility. They are 
family problems, and codperation is neces- 
sary and desirable for arriving at satis- 
factory solutions. 

These are the principle household tasks 
and responsibilities which are either new 
or which have greatly increased in impor- 
tance as a result of the changes in the 
household, following and resulting from 
the industrial revolution. They require 
more knowledge, thinking and _fore- 
thought than do plowing, knitting, and 
candle-making. There can be no set 
formulas for their performance as there 
are for laundry work and bread-making. 
Living has been complicated and to make 
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it yield maximum satisfactions, these 
tasks and duties must be shared by the 
adults of the family and in part by the 
children as well. As household ties are 
loosened and as the State through the 
school, the health department, and other 
of its divisions assumes more of the care of 
the individual we may expect that these 
household responsibilities will diminish. 

In former days when families were larger 
and industry had taken over fewer of the 
productive activities than at present, a 
daughter's help was always welcome. 
Today, the daughter is not needed for 
household work and she becomes a clerk, a 
teacher, a stenographer, a nurse or some- 
thing else. As it is today, unless there 
are babies in the household, (and there are 
fewer babies than formerly) there is not 
enough work to keep one woman busy 
unless she occupies herself with work that 
can be better done, and often even more 
cheaply done outside the home, or unless 
her home is one in which over-elaborate 
standards of dress, polished furniture, and 
complicated dishes have been devised to 
fill up the time. While the groups of 
society which have attained leisure for 
their women through the employment of 
servants have welcomed this as a sign of 
success, few people really care for idleness. 
Some of these women complicate their 
managerial tasks in order to avoid it. 
Others resort to culture or to society and 
some enter the business, professional or 
political world. In households lower in 
the economic scale, in which the house- 
wife as a rule does her own work, some 
women continue to hold their positions 
after marriage employing housekeepers 
and nurses for their children, while others 
return to business or industry as soon as 
the home activities no longer demand 
their continuous presence. They depend 
on the part time services of specialized 
workers who serve several families, to 
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keep the house clean and the garden in 
order and to prepare part of the food. 
They may attend to some of the household 
tasks themselves, counting this as a share 
of their recreation. Often all the members 
of the family participate in doing the work 
and this common interest and activity 
serves as a tie to keep the family together. 

The farm woman lives in a household 
not so greatly different from the house- 
holds of the time before the industrial 
revolution. She engages in money-in- 
come earning activities to such an extent 
that she buys the groceries for the family, 
their clothes, and the home furnishings. 
Her money, also, pays bills for medical 
Her home duties are heavier 
It is generally 


attention.® 
than those of city women. 
considered that it would be desirable to 
lighten these by better equipment. This 
would release more of her time for work 
outside the home, although still within 
the household. No one objects to this or 
to her present work of this kind, yet we do 
hear objections to women working in the 
industrial, business, and professional 
worlds. 

The majority of women who work for 
money, do so because it is necessary for self 
support or to eke out the family income. 
The annual earnings of the average work- 
ing-man are less than enough to keep even 
the present small family at the health 
and decency level of living.‘ It is a new 
idea that man should bear the entire bur- 
den of family support. It is not a new 
idea that women should be economically 
independent. They always were until 


% Bailey and Snyder, ‘‘A survey of Farm Homes,” 
Journal of Home Economics, XM, 346 (1gz1). Clark 
and Gray, ‘The Routine and Seasonal Work of Ne- 
braska farm Women."’ U. of Nebraska Experiment 
Station Bulletin 238 (1930). 

4G. S. Hughes, Mothers in Industry, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Bulletin 357; U. S. Women's Bureau, 


Bulletin 30. 
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the industrial revolution changed things. 
Since productive activities have left the 
home, women of the wage earning class 
must follow them unless there should come 
to be a more even distribution of wealth 
and income than we have today. 

Some women work outside the home 
because they like to. It is not fair to 
condemn such as these to idleness. It 
would not be fair to have all the work of 
the world done by men. It would be bet- 
ter to have women share in it and to give 
men and working women a share in the 
leisure of the home-keeping women. To 
divide work and leisure among all human 
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beings able to work would probably mean 
a continued shortening of the working 
day and a continued development of leisure 
activities. 

The industrial revolution is still in 
progress and its influence on the household 
continues. We must trust, or better, see 
to it, that as time goes on further economic 
and social developments shall be for the 
better, and we must remember if the house- 
hold which has changed so much since 
1770 should disappear as we know it, it 
will be because it is no longer useful and 
because greater satisfactions are obtained 
from a new order. 


The following table should be substituted for the one appearing on p. 80 of the October, 1932, number of SocIAL Forces in the article on 


“Attitude Patterns in the Home Buying Family’’ by Niles Carpenter. 


TABLE IV 


ApproxiMaTeE BupGert or A BurraLo Home- BUYING > Famicy, 1930 





Family | 1415 
Father, mother, son and daughter of junior high school age 
Occupation of father—house painter and interior decorator 


Toral earnings —$2.,000 


Total approximate budget—$1,957.96 


House purchased in 1918 
Original selling price—$1,050 


Amount of down payment—$100 


Details of Approximate Budget 


TORTS ere festieee Es $2,000 
RS PON 6 se Sa + 5 oun au ylape ee es uid owas eas sake : 1,957.96 
Percentage Distribution 
Food. . $800 40.8% 
Clothing....... 250 12.7 
Fuel ati, 135 6.8 
Furniture and furnishings. 30 1.5 
ch cabs oh 5.5 5:5 262.96 13.4 
ee eee 55 2.8 
Upkeep... ‘ 30 1.5 
Insurance ( roperty and furnicure) eet 9 0.4 
Repairs ml ices ame 15 0.7 
Financing..... 153.96 7-9 
Interest. ... . (54.00) (3) 
Principal. . (99.96) (4.9) 
Miscellaneous... . 480 24.5 
"See Woe eau 100 5-1 
Life and accident insurance. 115 5-9 
Savings and investments..... None None 
Charity. . 20 I 
Transportation (car) 130 6.7 
Education......... go 4.6 
Recreation. ...... 25 1.2 
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and theories; (2) re} 
of the field; (3) special results of study and research. 


NEGD I 


OLE COAE OCGAE CVLEAGGA 


Contributions to this Department will include material of three kindss (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, program 


ts of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 


CLOSE 


AN ANALYSIS OF STATISTICS ON NEGRO ILLEGITIMACY 


INTRODUCTION 


LLEGITIMACY has long been re- 

garded as one of the major social 

problems of the Negro in America. 
Slightly over two decades ago it was esti- 
mated that one-fourth of the Negro births 
in the United States were illegitimate.’ 
This estimate was based upon the statistics 
for the District of Columbia and fragmen- 
tary observations from other sections of 
the country. Since this estimate was 
made a number of studies in cities and the 
reports of the federal government for the 
registration area have contributed addi- 
tional figures on Negro illegitimacy.’ 
While these studies and more especially 
the government reports have extended our 
knowledge of this form of family disorgan- 
ization among Negroes, a vast amount 
of statistical information has remained 
unpublished in the records of the depart- 


1 The materials upon which this article is based are 
a part of a study of the Negro family in the United 
States now in progress in the department of Social 
Science of Fisk University. The writer is indebted 
to the Social Science Research Council for the initial 
grant that made its undertaking possible. 

2W. E. B. DuBois. The Negro American Family, 
(Atlanta, 1908.) p. 152. 

*Cf. E. Franklin Frazier. The Negro Family in 
Chicago. (Chicago, 1932.) pp. 63-66; 179-80. 


IN THE UNITED STATES: 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


Fisk University 





ments of health and vital statistics in our 
states and cities. Therefore, it has seemed 
to the writer that to bring together and 
analyze this inaccessible information in 
conjunction with the government reports 
would help, at least, to give a more definite 
measure of illegitimacy in the Negro 


group. 
REGISTRATION AREA 


Since 1917 the government has issued 
statistics on Negro illegitimacy for the 
registration area and for most of the states 
as they have been admitted to the registra- 
tion area. (See Table I.) On the whole 
the trend of the illegitimacy rate has been 
slightly upward, in spite of the decrease 
for the three years from 1923 to 1925. 
(See Diagram.) In 1928 the rate of 
illegitimacy had reached 136.6 per 1000 
live births as compared with 116.8 for 
1917. The record for individual states 
during the twelve year period, 1917 to 
1928, is complete for only four states: 
Kentucky, Maryland, North Carolina, and 
Virginia. In Maryland, where the ille- 
gitimacy rate for Negroes has been at 
least fifty per cent higher than the registra- 
tion area as a whole, the rate has gradually 
risen from 171.0 per 1000 live births in 
1917 to 207.0in 1928. Except for a slight 
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decrease during 1918 and 1919 the illegiti- rate for North Carolina rose from 125.0 
macy rate in North Carolina has mounted to 155.4 per 1000 live births. The trend 
at a much faster rate than in Maryland of the illegitimacy rate in Virginia has 


TABLE I 


Ratio or Intecitmate Brrtas (Exciusive or SritieirtHs) To 1,000 ToTraL Birtus ror N&Gro CHILDREN in 
THE REGISTRATIGN AREA AND THE REGISTRATION STATES: 1917—1928* 































































































1917 | 1918 | 1919 1920 spistlanitlenst 1924T 1925t 1926 | 1927 | 1928 
STATE AND AREA try (ee) ar Ee cee eR peg ‘ es en 
Z/PILBLPLALELEIZI EL El2/E1E/ 2/18 813 

else le le |S eles eles lee (si 2} ele le 

aS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Registration Arcaf...... |116.8}111.0 |120.8 125.6 [124.0 [126.3 |127.1/127.2/123.4]120 6|108.2 127.§/116.9|107.9!123.1/117.7 128.4/136.6 
Alabama.. .. . | 173 .8|169.8 
Arkansas 108 . 4113.7 
ENING 5 winds daca 3.6§ 
Connecticut. ........+.0++5+] §6 0} 108.9 | 56.4 | 75-8 | 77-1 | 65.6§ 71 1| 78.7 12.8] 73.3] 70.7) 94-6 | 
District of Columbia...... |156.1 155 8) 167 2/160 0} 160 5|160. 5| 152.0 15} -2/15§5-7|157.6 
Delaware... 165. 1]169.7)162.8 219.2 219-8)218.9 
Plorids....... 117.2)114.0/118.4/ 106.6] 99.3/109.5/107.6)119.5/135.0 
Georgia....... keseeh baa | 148.1 
PIGS Kite da be-cv es cosy ave i 55-7] 73-4] 62.1] 60.1) 78.2 
Indiana... ..........++.+++| 81.4] 79-6 | 81.9 | 78.5 | 73-9 [115-9 69.6] 64.1/124.4| 67.1] 65.4) 84.7 | 
BG 554d 6 ndon s¥ess0vnread 90.0] 96.0] 65.6)116.6)121.2] 96.2 
IR cx icns 0n.05 .»-| 69.8] 66.1 | 64.7 | 63.8 | 65.3 | 61.0 80.9] g2.6} 56.9 86.2| 96.5] §9-7 
Kentucky...... veseesees! 7§-2] 85.5 |104.0 [113.9 [160.4 |100.4 |107 01118 8) 105.2 96.1]114.8| 88.8) 103 4|130.1 g2.7/105.7| 88.6) 98.9 
a op 6 darn creccnss | | 145-5} 14.7 
ci Wa. cn ceaitews go.9§| 90.9 |166.7§ 47-6 111.1]136.4} 71.4|250.0 
Maryland......... .]171.0]171.3 |180.4 |178.7 [197.2 |163.8 | 194.1) 184.2/195.1/195.3|206.7/ 184.2) 187 2/208.8 164.7} 194.8/185 3/207 0 
Massachusetts}............-| 40-§] 34-0 | 76.0 | 
Michigan..... seveeeeeese] 69-3] §2-5 | $3-0 | $4-4 | 53-9 | $7-7 $3-9] 5-9] 59-7] 58-2) 55-7] 82.0 
Minnesota..............-+--| 61.4] 60.3 | 17.1§) 46.5 | 48.4 66 7| 56-9) 72.9] 63 | 42.6) 73.2 | 
Mississippi. . . . cae evess 133-3) 13§-4/133-2)223.3/139.0)122.1 134-9) 071-4/132. 4/132 3) 135-4) 133.1 
Pv ohdvvns citeseuds $43 | 57-5 ibs 40.9 
Ee tee 37-8 | 34.9 | 76.9§ 88.0} 87.6} 88.6) 89.2! 90.9] 87.2 
New Hampshire J......... 100. 0§ 166.7§ |200.0§ 76.9 |n00.0 | 
PT s nevs bse ci sdnnes 87.0] 88 o| 84.4] 93.0] 93-9] 90.6 | 
New York........ ane Rana 79-4) 49-5 | §8.6 | 78.3 | 76.5 |107.0 60.2 57. 94-8) 54.6) 51.8) 93-4 
North Carolina............-|12§.0)114.§ |116.4 [127.8 [173.6 [122.1 |131.2/139.0)134.1 140.6) 182.3 /134.2)140.2 190. 7|131.7| 149.2 151.4) 155-4 
North Dakota.............- 44.0|100.0) 40.7] 73.5|166.7| 71.1 
2 MPT EET seveeeee| 66.1] 66.1 | 74.2 | 67.1 | 72.8 | 47.8 71.8) 74.2] §9.8| 65.6] 67.6] 55.1 | 
(OS Sree 35-78) 43-58 74-2 she 98.0] 36.3] 25.6] 45-9 
Pennsylvania............ -+|116.1/102.7 [109.9 |107.0 |114.4 | 78.4 103.4|110.6| 72.1/100.9}105.1) 82.3 
Rhode Island... ............| 72-2] 26.0 94 9203.1] 30. 3/110. 3|117.6 
South Carolina............. )135+7 [140.5 225.1 | 141.8 jr 7/1530 153.0]152.0|166.5|150.8 172-4 
es os oxeiinh so cbosh | | | 131.5 |137.6 
er | 34-58] 55-6 9-8) 23.5] 4-5 
dd rrr rr 285.7 | 
NE nals 5418 45.5% <4 n'06 ond Ps tal }129.8 129-2 167.3 [118.3 |135.2/137.0)138.6) 133. 1/166 4123 .1]146.2|187.6|133.2]143.3]152. 4) 154-7 
Washington...............-| 87.0 66.7§| 56.2 | 58.8§) 47.6§} 16.8| 6.4) 30.6| 25.4] 7-2] 47-6 
West Virginia.............. | | 87.3|129.7) 78.1 
RE os anne danwascd pas 90.0) 55-6 | 89.3 | 34.5§] 39-0 87 2| $3-7 110-1 75-6| 66.7) 81.9 
Wyoming.......+--.+.0+++-| 36.4) | 39:2 40.9|125.0] 36.8 























* Based upon annual reports of births, stillbirths, and infant mortality for the Birth Registration Area, Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. G 
} Statistics for these years include all colored. 

} Exclusive of California and Massachusetts. 

§ Less than five illegitimate births. 

{| In 1920, 1921, 1922 the birth certificates of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont did not require this information but sometimes it was given. 


In 1923 the birth certificates of Maine did not require this information bur sometimes it was given. 
9 q g 


although the rate for the twelve years has been practically the same in quantity and 
been much lower. From 1917 to 1928the direction as in North Carolina. In Ken- 
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tucky where the rate has been compara- 
tively low there has been considerable 
fluctuation in the proportion of illegiti- 
mate births among Negroes. On the 
whole, there has been a trend upward from 
75.2 in 1917 to 118.8 in 1922 and a down- 
ward trend since then in spite of increases 
in 1925, 1926, and 1928. 

The statistics on Negro illegitimacy in 
the remaining states in the registration 
area ate for shorter periods and often for 
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1000 except for the sudden increase to 135.0 
in 1928. The information for other 
southern states is limited to a few years. 
In Alabama the rates for 1927 and 1928 
wert about the same as South Carolina in 
1928. For the same two years the rates 
in Arkansas were about the same as the 
rates for Florida before the sudden increase 
in the latter state in 1928, while Tennessee 
increased from 131.5 in 1927 to 137.6 in 


1928. In one border state, Delaware, the 
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THE REGISTRATION AREA AND 4 REGISTRATION STATES: 1917-1928 


discontinuous years. In South Carolina 
the rate gradually increased from 135.7 
in 1919 to 152.0 in 1924 and, after an inter- 
vening period of three years without 
record, it registered 172.4 in 1928. The 
tate for Mississippi has remained practi- 
cally the same—around 133.0 per 1000 live 
births—during the eight years, 1921 to 
1928, for which we have a record. The 
same can be said of Florida where the 
tate since 1924 has been around 111.0 per 


rate rose from 165.1 in 1924 to 219.2 in 
1925; and in another, West Virginia, the 
rate was 87.3 for 1925, the only year for 
which there is record. In another place 
we shall consider more in detail the illegi- 
timacy rate among Negroes in the District 
of Columbia, where the rate has fluctu- 
ated according to the statistics for the 
registration area between 150 and 160 
per 1000 live births. 

In those northern states where the 
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number of Negro births is large enough 
to furnish a basis for comparison, the rate 
of illegitimacy has been on the whole 
lower than in the South. Although in 
Pennsylvania during the six years, 1917 to 
1920 and 1924 and 1925, about one-tenth 
of Negro births were illegitimate and 
therefore equaled the rate for some 
southern states, Indiana, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, New York, and Ohio showed ccn- 
siderably lower rates than the southern 
states. In Indiana the rate was around 
80.0 per 1000 live births for the four years 
1917 to 1920 while for 1924 and 1925 the 
rate dropped to less than 70. The rate for 
Kansas was less than 70 for the first four 
years of this period but increased to 80.9 
and 86.2 for 1924 and 1925. New York 
during the same six years has shown a 
comparatively low rate, with fluctuations, 
reaching the low figure of less than 60 per 
1000 live births. After 1917 the rate in 


Michigan was uniformly low—slightly 


more than 50—for the same six years. In 
Ohio the rate during the same period has 
been about 66 with the exception that it 
exceeded 70 in 1919 and 1924. For the 
two years for which statistics were given 
for Illinois, the rate increased from 57.5 in 
1924 to 62.1 in the following year. In 
the remaining northern states and the 
western states, the rates are lower than in 
the South but the small number of births 
makes comparisons of little value. 

In analyzing the statistics on Negro 
illegitimacy for the registration area, one 
is able to compare the rural and urban 
rates for the years, 1920, 1924, and 1925. 
The only generalization which is possible 
from these figures is that in the South the 
urban rate of Negro illegitimacy is higher 
than the rural rate except in the case of 
Florida, and South Carolina in 1920; while 
in the North the rural illegitimacy rate 
exceeds the urban rate in about the same 
number of states as the reverse is true. 
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In Kansas, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Con- 
necticut except for 1925, the urban rate 
exceeds the rural rate; while in Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, and New York the 
rural rate is higher than the urban rate 
for the three years for which compari- 
sons are possible. 

Let us now consider the additional sta- 
tistics on Negro illegitimacy which may 
be found in the records of the departments 
of health and vital statistics of the various 
states and cities.‘ 


NORTHERN STATES AND CITIES 


The records of the health department of 
Ohio indicate that the Negro illegitimacy 
rate remained around 120 for the years, 
1909 to 1913, and after that year dropped 
to 70, where it continued until 1928. A 
study® in 1923 showed the percentages of 
Negroe births illegitimate in five Ohio 
cities to be as follows: Columbus, 6.7; 
Cincinnati, 9.9; Cleveland, 7.0; Toledo, 
9.4, and Akron, 6.5. In Pennsylvania 
where the rate for the years, 1917 to 1920, 
and 1924, was slightly above 100, the city 
of Philadelphia showed a decrease from 
163 in 1915 to 126 in 1920° but for the suc- 
ceeding nine years attained the 1915 figure. 


* For this information the writer is indebted to 
officers in charge of the departments of health and 
vital statistics of the various states and cities to which 
requests were sent for statistics bearing on Negro and 
white illegitimacy. These requests were sent to 
departments of health and vital statistics of all the 
states and the District of Columbia; to all cities of 
100,000 or more total population in 1920 and 1930; 
and to a selected number of cities, mostly in the South, 
having a total population of 10,000 or more in 1930. 
It will, of course, be impossible to present in this 
article all the statistics upon which our analyses are 
based. 

5 Julia Griggs. Illegitimacy as Shown By a Study of 
the Birth Certificates from Franklin County in 1924. De- 
partment of Public Welfare (Columbus, Ohio, March 
1927), Pp. 5. 

6 Amey Eaton Watson. Ilegitimacy: Philadel- 
phia’s Problem and Development of Standards of Care. 
(Bryn Mawr, Pa., 1923), p. 21. 
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The rate in New Jersey for the years, 
1926 to 1928, has been about the same as 
that in Pennsylvania. In Trenton the 
rate has fluctuated between 100 and 180 
among the small Negro population, while 
in Camden the rate during recent years 
has been around 154. The records for the 
state of New York outside of New York 
City showed a very low rate for the years 
1917 to 1928. During most of the period 
60 out of 1000 Negro births were returned 
asillegitimate. In recent years the illegit- 
imacy rate in Rochester and Buffalo 
has fluctuated, but on the whole it has 
been under roo. 

Although we have a record of illegit- 
imacy in Rhode Island from 1900 to 1929, 
Negro statistics are given with those of 
other colored races. However, in the city 
of Providence, where the Negro statistics 
were separated, the rate has fluctuated 
from less than 70 to as much as 169. 
The records of two other New England 
cities for this same period showed marked 
contrasts in the rates for Negroes. In 
Sommerville, Mass., there were only six 
cases scattered over six years, while in 
Hartford, Conn., since 1917 the rate has 
remained around 100 per 1000. Our in- 
formation concerning the North includes 
two other cities. In Flint, Michigan, 
the first illegitimate Negro births ap- 
peared in 1918 and by 1929 the rate 
amounted to 10 per 1000. Evansville, 
Indiana, has shown on the whole a gradual 
increase in the Negro illegitimacy since 
1900, and has amounted to as much as 
263 per 1000. In concluding our summary 
for northern cities, we can add the report 
for Indianapolis where the rate was 80 per 
1000 in 1929. 


BORDER STATES AND CITIES 


We have records for West Virginia and 
Missouri for recent years. In the former 
state the rate has been well under 100, 


53 


while in the latter it has amounted to 
almost 200 per 1000. In the city of St. 
Louis the rate declined during the years, 
1911-13, from 198 to 151,” and more recent 
reports of the health commission indicate 
that the lower rate continues. We are 
able in the case of Baltimore to study the 
trend since 1900. In that year the rate was 
262 per 1000, but has shown a downward 
trend. Since 1920 it seems to have been 
stabilized just about 200 per 1000 total 
births. 

Up to the present time practically all 
attempts to estimate the extent of illegit- 
imacy in the Negro population have been 
based mainly on the statistics for the 
District of Columbia. This has been due 
chiefly to the fact that we have statistics 
for the District of Columbia since 1878. 
The statistics for the years from 1878 to 
1882 indicate a sudden increase, for we find 
that the rate mounted during those years 
from about 100 to nearly 250 per 1000 live 
births. The sudden increase previous to 
1880 coincided with migration of large 
numbers of Negroes to the District. 
During the decade between 1880 and 1890 
the trend inthe illegitimacy rate continued 
upward while the Negro migrations to the 
capital were still in progress.* Since 1900 
the trend has been downward and registered 
about 150 per 1000 in 1928. It appears 
that the trend in the illegitimacy rate has 
been related to the disorganizing effects of 
the migration of large numbers of Negroes 
to the capital. 


SOUTHERN STATES AND CITIES 


We were able to get considerable data 
for the southern states and cities which 
heretofore have not been published. In 
Virginia where we have noted that the 
illegitimacy rate has risen slightly, the 

7 George B. Mangold and Lou B. Essex, I//egitimate 


Births in St. Louts. 
8 Frazier, The Negro Family in Chicago. 


(St. Louis, Mo., 1914), p. 9. 
pp. 64-66. 
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records for two cities, Richmond and 
Norfolk, indicate that the rate has been 
during the past decade around 200 per 
1000 births. The reports of the depart- 
ment of public health of Alabama indicate 
that the rate was about 140 per 1000 births 
until the period of migration during the 
War when it declined to about 100 but 
since then it has risen to 170. In Bir- 
mingham from 1918 to 1929 the rate in- 
creased, with one exception, from 123 to 
165 per 1000 live births. The record for 
Mobile was furnished for the entire period 
from 1900 to 1930. For most of the period 
the rate has been close to 250 per 1000 live 
births but has shown decreases in recent 
years. 

For Arkansas and Louisiana, which 
have only recently appeared in the reports 
for the registration area, we have data for 
eight and nine years respectively from 
their departments of health and vital 
statistics. During these eight years the 
rate in Arkansas has fluctuated around 
115 per tooo total births, while the rate 
for the city of Little Rock has fluc- 
tuated in a bizarre fashion during the 
nine years fron 1921 to 1929. In the 
case of Louisiana, from 1920 to 1929, the 
rate has been for most of the period close 
to 140 per 1000 total births. Oklahoma, 
which is not in the registration area, has 
furnished a report for seven years, 1924 to 
1930. In this state the rate of Negro 
illegitimacy is surprisingly low, for we 
find that its maximum during these seven 
years was 44 per tooo total births in 
1924. 

We shall conclude our remarks on the 
South with the figures for three Texas 
cities and one in North Carolina. In 
Fort Worth the 42 illegitimate births 
among the 349 live births in 1929 were 
equivalent to a rate of 120 per 1000. Dal- 
las in 1928 and 1929 had rates of 148 and 
III per 1000 total births for the two 
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respective years. In Houston the rate was 
59 per 1000 total births in 1927, but in- 
creased in 1928 and 1929 to 100. Much 
higher rates were reported in Greensboro, 
North Carolina where the illegitimate 
rates for 1927, 1929, and 1930 were 188, 
236, and 197 per tooo total births 
respectively. 


CLOSER ANALYSIS OF ILLEGITIMACY IN TWO 
COMMUNITIES 


Our survey of the statistics on Negro 
illegitimacy has enabled us to observe its 
trends and volume in the various states 
and cities. The assumption implied in 
our analysis is that these statistics are at 
least approximately accurate. Quite aside 
from the question of the accuracy of these 
Statistics, which no one will fail to raise, 
one may reasonably inquire: To what ex- 
tent are these statistics indexes to forms of 
behavior that can be logically or usefully 
classified together. Some brief considera- 
tions on illegitimacy in a section of Macon 
County, Alabama, and Chicago, Illinois, 
may help to answer this question. 

A study of 612 families—comprising 
about an eighth of all the families—in 
Macon County showed that 122 women in 
114 of these families had had 191 illegiti- 
mate children. In all except three of the 
114 families some or all of the illegitimate 
children were present in the family group. 

What is of primary interest to us here 
are the conditions under which illegiti- 
macy occurred and the relation of the chil- 
dren to the family group.° We might 
begin with those cases in which the chil- 
dren had been adopted by the family group. 
This was found to be the case in six 
families where illegitimate children were 
the offspring of relatives; that is, a cousin, 


*The analysis which follows is based upon 
materials collected while codperating on an unpub- 
lished Study of Macon County, Alabama, by Charles 
S. Johnson. 
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an aunt, or a nephew. In fact, in these 
six families the children might be regarded 
as a part of the larger family group which 
tends to persist in rural communities. 
This was essentially the same situation as 
that found in five other families where the 
illegitimate child was the offspring of a 
granddaughter or in one case a great grand- 
daughter and nine other families where 
the mother was taking care of the illegiti- 
mate child of her daughter who was dead 
or away. 

In 24 or about a fourth of the remaining 

94 families the illegitimate children were 
the children of women who were married 
and living with their husbands. The chil- 
dren were part of the family group and 
lived as brothers and sisters of the legiti- 
mate children of these married couples. 
But what is of special interest to us in 
regard to these 24 married couples is the 
fact that in the case of 14 of them the 
mothers were married to the fathers of 
their illegitimate offspring. That these 
women subsequently married the fathers 
of their illegitimate offspring indicates 
the important distinctions which are 
covered up when illegitimacy is considered 
as an undifferentiated form of behavior. 
Illegitimacy in these cases resulted, it 
seems from the statements of the persons 
involved, from intimate relations during a 
prolonged courtship that took on the 
character of a sort of trial marriage. 
Woofter has made similar observations 
concerning St. Helena. 
That the courting is not always so conventional is 
indicated by the fact that 30 per cent of the births 
are illegitimate (around forty per year). One reason 
why this percentage is high is that here the knowledge 
of contraceptive methods, seemingly so prevalent 
among modern youth, is totally lacking. Many of 
these couples marry afterwards, so that the problem 
is not so great as the figures might indicate. 
Sex irregularity after marriage is, however, not 
noticeable.1° 





10 T. J. Woofter, Jr., Black Yeomanry. (New York, 
1930.) p. 207. 
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Whether the couple marries or not after 
the birth of the child depends upon a num- 
ber of factors. Sometimes the parents of 
the girl think that their daughter is too 
young to marry and, therefore, take her 
child into the family group. In fact, in 
32 of the families the daughter—in one 
family two daughters—was living at home 
with her illegitimate child or children. 
In some cases these girls were doubtless 
going to marry the fathers of their chil- 
dren later, while others would marry men 
who would take their wives’ illegitimate 
child into the family. In other cases, it 
appeared that several lines of behavior 
would determine the character of future 
associations with men. Some would con- 
tinue in the parental household at the head 
of which was their mother. In 13 family 
groups there were only mothers with as 
many as four illegitimate children forming 
a true matriarchal household. In a few 
cases the matriarchal order had been main- 
tained for two generations. If we add to 
these cases three families in which the ma- 
ternal head was widowed and nine families 
in which she was separated, we have 25 
families composed of the mother and her 
illegitimate offspring. One woman made 
the naive statement that marriage would 
mean subordination to a male and this she 
did not desire. In some other cases the 
male had become a part of the household. 
There were ten families which were com- 
mon law couples with illegitimate chil- 
dren. Eight of these couples who were 
living together without the sanction of 
law or clergy were rearing as many as six 
children whom they had begotten in the 
course of their association. 

Thus it appears from an analysis of the 
situations in which we find illegitimacy in 
this county that on the whole it reflects 
the simple and naive behavior of peasant 
folk. It is not licentious and could 
scarcely be called immoral. Of course, in 
some cases it does represent degeneration 
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and where it conflicts with the mores of 
community becomes immoral. For ex- 
ample, in some cases these women have 
been to the city where they have been 
forced to reflect upon their conduct. This 
was strikingly true in the case of a com- 
mon law couple in which the man had been 
a soldier and the woman a servant in town. 
They were conscious of violating the 
mores and sought to conceal their unmar- 
ried state. On the other hand, we find in 
the better organized communities with 
schools, influential churches, and substan- 
tial landowners that there was an effort to 
maintain conventional standards by expell- 
ing unmarried mothers from church. But 
since many of the families in this county 
are scattered over the remnants of the 
former plantations, they flourish, about a 
quarter of them maternal, as natural 
organizations. 

When we turn to Chicago we get an 
almost entirely different situation regard- 
ing illegitimacy. In that city over a pe- 
riod of six years, 1923 to 1928, from 1200 to 
2000 Negro maternity cases were handled 
annually by the Social Service Department 
of Cook County Hospital. These cases 
amounted to between a third and a half of 
all the Negro births in the city. The pro- 
portion of unmarried mothers among these 
maternity cases increased during this 
period from about 1o to 14 per cent of the 
total. The remarks which follow are 
based upon a close study of these unmar- 
ried mothers." 

To some extent rural attitudes had been 
carried over by the unmarried mothers into 
the urban environment, but in the major- 
ity of cases illegitimacy was the result of 
family and community disorganization. 
A third of 235 cases among a total of 271 
cases occurring in 1927 came from broken 
homes and another third represented 
Chap- 


1 See Frazier. 
ter IX. 


The Negro Family in Chicago. 
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women and girls living with relatives in 
the city. In fact, more than a half of 
these women had left their parents in the 
South. Only an eighth of them were 
members of unbroken family groups, while 
the remainder were living alone in the 
city.!* Moreover, when the cases were 
studied in relation to the cultural organi- 
zation of the Negro community it was 
found that these cases were concentrated 
in the areas of the community marked by 
personal demoralization and community 
disorganization. Illegitimacy was found 
to be the result of casual and impersonal 
contacts through which random and un- 
disciplined impulses found expression, 
There was no moral order based upon 
intimate contacts, as there was in the rural 
community, that defined this behavior 
in terms of sympathetic relationships. 
Motherhood was not something to be 
proud of nor a baby an object for the en- 
richment of the affectional life as some of 
the mothers tried to express it in Macon 
County. Motherhood, these women had 
learned, was to be disowned except within 
the marriage relation, and children were 
aneconomic burden. An awakening imag- 
ination fed by the cheap romance of the 
movies and the popular magazines led 
some to licentiousness and debauchery in 
the sex relation. Common law marriage 
meant a certain sophistication that was 
generally absent in the rural community. 
It was this sophistication of life that made 
illegitimacy immoral and gave it a new 
definition in the urban environment. Il- 
legitimacy under such circumstances is 
clearly an indication of demoralization of 
the individual. 

From a comparison of illegitimacy in 
these two communities, we find that the 
Statistics on illegitimacy refer to very 
diverse forms of behavior when this be- 

2 Cf. Ruth Reed. Negro Illegitimacy in New York 
City. (New York, 1926), p. 79 ff. 
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havior is viewed in its proper context. 
Although illegitimacy as defined by law 
is a simple enough phenomenon, its com- 
plexity becomes apparent as soon as we 
attempt to analyze it as a form of behavior 
with moral significance. Therefore, it 
should be borne in mind, as we consider 
the above statistics, that they refer to very 
diverse types of behavior and that their 
significance can only be brought out when 
they are related to the fundamental dis- 
tinctions which appeared when illegit- 
imacy was analyzed in these two 
communities. 


CONCLUSION 


In closing this survey of statistics on 
Negro illegitimacy what can we conclude, 
first, concerning the trend in Negro illegit- 
imacy? So far as these statistics give an 
answer to this question, we can say that 
there has been a slight upward trend for 
the whole registration area during the 
period from 1917 to 1928. On the other 
hand, it should be noted that in spite of 
this general trend the rates have shown 
decreases for several years. In fact, the 
rate of Negro illegitimacy has remained 
relatively constant when we consider the 
fact that the rates have varied less than 
two per cent during the entire period. 

Some states in the registration area have 
indicated distinct increases in Negro 
illegitimacy. This was true in the case of 
states with large Negro populations as, 
for example, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Kentucky. The data which 
we have been able to secure from the 
state records have indicated that in other 
states the rate has been comparatively 
stationary. We found that in the case of 
Ohio it appeared there has been a general 
decrease in the rate during the twenty 
years for which statistics were given. 

According to these statistics there is a 
Clearly marked difference between the 
tates for northern and southern states. 
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Northern states generally show a lower 
illegitimacy rate than southern states. 
This was not only apparent in the case 
of the states in the registration area but 
appeared from the supplementary statistics 
furnished by the departments of health and 
vital statistics of the different states. On 
the whole, the same difference appeared 
between northern and southern cities. 
Evansville, Indiana, was one of the excep- 
tions, but since this city is practically a 
border city, one found that its rate was 
similar to the rates for border cities which 
were similar to the figures for southern 
cities. 

No attempt has been made to determine 
the relationship between the changes in 
the illegitimacy rates and other social 
and economic phenomena, except in the 
case of the District of Columbia where it 
was seen that the rate increased during the 
period when Negroes were migrating to 
the capital in large numbers. On the 
other hand, it appears that in small stable 
communities of Negroes in the North the 
illegitimacy rate is very low. It was also 
observed that there was a decided decline 
in the Alabama rate when Negroes were 
migrating from that state during the 
World War. It is doubtful if very fruitful 
results could be secured by relating illegiti- 
macy to gross changes in the Negro popu- 
lation; for we have seen in the compari- 
son between illegitimacy in an Alabama 
County and Chicago that the more subtle 
and fundamental factors in illegitimacy 
can only be appreciated by intensive 
studies of the phenomenon in small areas. 

Finally, if the estimate of over two dec- 
ades ago that placed the Negro illegiti- 
macy rate at twenty-five per cent was 
approximately accurate, we feel that with 
our present statistical data, we are on 
much firmer ground in risking the opinion 
that at present a smaller proportion— 
probably fifteen per cent—of Negro births 
is illegitimate. 
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THE STANDARD OF LIVING OF NEGRO FARM FAMILIES 
IN ALBEMARLE COUNTY, VIRGINIA: 


W. L. LEAP 


The Ohio State University 


URING the past decade and a half 
various types of surveys have been 
made of the standard of living in 

the rural and urban areas. The early 
studies were primarily confined to the 
working class in cities and were promoted 
for the improvement and betterment of 
the wage situation in America. The 
more recent studies have tended to enlarge 
the scope, method, and purpose of the 
original surveys, until now almost all 
phases of family living have been covered 
by at least several units of study. One 
notable exception, however, exists. The 
standard of living of the rural Negro has 
received but little attention. 

This study was made in 1930-31 of 76 
rural negro families living in the southern 
part of Albemarle County, Virginia. The 
area studied is located in what is known 
as the Piedmont section, a narrow strip of 
land lying between the coastal plain on 
the east and the Blue Ridge Mountains on 
the west. This territory consists of rol- 
ling hills, fertile valleys, and mountains, 
which thought not so high, occupy a 
large part of the territory in that part of 
the county. The farming is of the general 
type. 

The most important town or city in rela- 
tion to the area studied is Charlottesville, 
the county seat, located about ten miles 
to the north. This city has a population 
of about 15,000. Covesville, five miles 
to the south on a United States Highway 
from Charlottesville, is the closest town, 
although the real trade center is the county 
seat. About one-half of the homes found 


1The data for this study were gathered by the 
writer while he was at the University of Virginia. 


here are white, one-fourth Negro, and one. 
fourth abandoned. The abandoned homes 
are mostly those in the mountains. 

After the Civil War many of the slaves 
did not take immediate advantage of their 
liberty to move away, but continued to 
work for their old masters until they had 
saved enough money to buy a separate plot 
of ground. They then moved to their 
little farms and occasionally did odd jobs 
on other farms. Conditions have not 
changed much for them during the past 
thirty or forty years, except for the coming 
of better schools, improved transporta- 
tion, and the rural free delivery. Follow- 
ing the World War education awakened 
many to the fact that higher wages and 
better living could be had up North, but 
later a goodly number of them came back, 
preferring the peace and seclusion of their 
native soil to the northern city life. 


SIZE OF FAMILY 


In the 76 families studied the average 
size was 3.9 persons, while the size of the 
household was .g persons larger, or 4.8 
persons. These figures are smaller than 
those of a recent farm study of Virginia 
whites, which revealed an average of 4.5 
persons in the farm family and 5.0 persons 
in the farm household.? The latter aver- 


2 The white Virginia farm study referred to in this 
paper is one made in 1928-29 of representative rural 
and urban sections in Virginia. This study investi- 
gated the cost and standard of living of three white 
groups, the poor, the intermediate, and prosperous 
in both the city and country. See Wilson Gee, and 
W. H. Stauffer, Rural and Urban Standards of Living m 
Virginia, Institute for Research in the Social Sciences, 
The Century Company. 1929. 
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ges are for 137 farm schedules in which 
the prosperous group showed a larger size 
than either the poor or the intermediate 
groups. Gee and Stauffer’s poor class aver- 
aged 4.1 persons per family and 4.4 persons 
pr household. The average size of 154 
Negro families in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Texas, made in 1919-21 was 4.8 per- 
sons while the corresponding figure for 
the households was 5.1 persons.* 


AGE 


The Albemarle County Negro operators 
averaged 49.9 years of age, although their 
median year was 54, while the home- 
makers averaged 48.1 years with a median 
year of 49. Kirkpatrick's study showed 
the average age of the colored husbands 
to be 45.6 years, whereas their wives 
averaged 39.4 years of age. The present 
group thus appears to be an older and more 
settled group and community than the 
other Negro study. The average age of 
the 84sons at home in Albemarle was 12.2 
and the 86 daughters at home had an 
average age of 11.4 years. Kirkpatrick's 
study showed the sons to average 11.0 and 
the daughters 10.4 years. There were 37 
other males and 4o other females in Albe- 
marle with average ages of 18.2 and 18.1 
years respectively who were members of 
the household but not of the family. 
The schedules showed 66 sons with an 
average age of 25.3 and 64 daughters with 
an average age of 25.2 years to be living 
away from home. 


EDUCATION 


The average education of the 61 opera- 
tors amounted to 2.7 years while that of 
the 69 homemakers was 4.6 years. This is 
quite a contrast to the education revealed 


°E. L. Kirkpatrick, Cost of Living Among Colored 
Farm Families of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas. A 


preliminary report. U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


1925. 
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in the white Virginia farm study which 
showed 5.0 years for the husbands and 5.9 
years for the homemakers of the poor 
group. The other two groups showed a 
greater number of years spent in school. 
The Negro girls and boys over 14 at home 
show a longer record at school than their 
parents even though many of them are still 
in attendance. The boys averaged 5.1 
years and the girls 6.4 years while 48 
sons away from home averaged 5.3 years 
and 42 daughters averaged 5.8 years of 
schooling. 


NATIVITY 


All of the operators were born relatively 
near their present home. Fifty-two were 
born in Albemarle County, 8 in adjoining 
counties, and one in another county within 
fifty miles of Albemarle. The same lack 
of mobility is shown by their wives, of 
whom 61 were born in Albemarle County, 
4 in adjoining counties, 2 in other Vir- 
ginia counties, and 2 in other states. This 
condition, as would be expected, has 
tended to develop family ties and foster 
the old tradition of the community. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF GOODS AND 
SERVICES 


The average value of the family living 
for all of the families amounted to $612.55 
per family for the year. The distribution 
of this amount among the principal groups 
of goods and services is shown in Table I, 
in comparison with the white Virginia 
farm study of Gee and Stauffer. 


FOOD 


Food, which amounted to $368.75, com- 
prised 60.2 per cent of all goods and 
services used by the 76 families. About 
48 per cent of the food, $177 worth, was 
furnished by the farm, and the rest, $192 
worth, was purchased. The poor white 
farmers furnished 79.3 per cent of their 
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TABLE I 


AveraGE VaALugs oF Famity Livinc anp DistrisuTion or VALUE AMONG THE PrincipaL Groups oF Goons anp 
Services OF ViRGINIA FarM Fami igs 
























































Hinson | ORRSE | Gene | ssa ae 
Average value 
$612.55 $892.03 $1722.56 $4084.30 
Amount Per cent Amonnt Per cent Amount Per cent Amount Per cent 
Pea pktuPaanss wie weet $368.75 | 60.20 | $435.31 | 48.80 | $677.90 | 39.35 | $994.63 | 24.35 
NS SPECT TT. 97-34 | 15.90 | 113.10] 12.68 | 235.09 | 13.65 | 668.75 | 16.37 
Ee asa sig nts Daa munteesis 39.85 6.50 131.13 | 14.70 | 269.30] 15.63 679.17 | 16.6; 
RUMEN ais cncvccveneseses 42.05 6.86 140.40 | 15.74 | 296.07] 17.19 | 755.58 | 18.50 
Es 5 scene os assis 0's 1.58 .26 93 44 25.34 1.47 78 .33 1.92 
SSS S55 boss ak Vea ele ey 23.39 3.82 23.09 2.§9 59.08 3.43 110.42 | 2.70 
AEST apa Seavey Sree 9 11.76 1.92 21.66] 2.42 53.21 3.09 | 317.55 7.78 
Advancement. .............. 10.42 1.70 20.30 2.28 81.41 4.73 2.97.79 7.29 
0 EE rrr 17.41 2.84 II 35 25.16 1.46 182.08 4.46 
TABLE II 
Cosr or CLOTHING PER Person ror Dirrerent Sex aND AGE Groups 
76 negro farm families of Albemarle County, Virginia 
MALE FEMALE 
Average Relative cost,| Average Relative cost, 
Number iaiee ee Number heiae aes 
RURNIOEE, ROMOMIARONS, .... «2. 00 on ccesviees 61 $28.4 100 69 $18.3 100 
Sons, daughters, others: 
SORES ARS Seer II 28.7 101 12 21.4 117 
NS 5 5h 5 5.6 Kio wae ees o5050 59006 ; 4 42.0 143 4 30.0 164 
Ms in idile a's 45 bib em ele baie ad nr'e Sie a 9 27.6 97 9 30.0 164 
PR ky soba key yap skh aiesisaseeaals II 26.1 92 12 15.5 85 
I els fis nain poiat:s5s ao pes keane 19 18.6 66 19 15.6 86 
PRN gaa 4 xvdie A vs'si kb vik Kissed 3 eek a Kin 21 16.1 57 19 16.4 go 
MS ini ood 5ieix 5 'yn\6. 6s <P evisin'n Swen a 17 14.8 §2 14 12.3 67 
REP Ee rer erry ere ere 13 12.1 43 12 10.6 58 
Ns GSR Saesc sourced 13 12.9 45 11 10.3 56 
Other persons, 60 years and over............ 3 15.0 53 4 9.0 49 























food and bought only 20.7 per cent. It 
will be noticed that while the absolute 
expenditures in dollars is higher as the 
economic scale is ascended, the propor- 
tional relationship decreases. The aver- 
age value of the meats consumed (fish, 
pork, veal, mutton, and canned meats) 
amounted to $108.58, chickens and eggs 
$61.19, flours (wheat, meal, etc.) $47.63, 
milk and butter $25.03, potatoes $23.86, 


sugar $12.97, and beverages (coffee, tea, 
and cocoa) $9.58 per family for the year. 
These several items total $288.84 leaving 
$79.91 as the value of all other food-stuffs 
consumed during the year. 


CLOTHING 


The cost of clothing amounted to $97.34 
per family. This amount is lower than in 
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any of the white groups, although the pro- 
portion of the budget is about the same. 
However, where the white group showed 
an increasing percentage as we pass from 
the poor to the prosperous group, the 
Negro more nearly approached the pros- 
perous percentage. The average costs of 
clothing per person for the several age 
groups for both sexes, are shown in 
Table II. 

The homemakers spent less for clothes 
than the operators. This may partially 
be explained through the wife's receiving 
used clothing from the white people for 
whom she or her family may work. 
Daughters above the age of 18 spend more 
for clothing than their mothers although 
those under that age spend less. Sons 
between the ages of 22 and 25 spend more 
for clothing than their fathers, those above 
that age spend approximately the same 
amount and those under 18 a lesser amount. 
Apparently the younger sons spend more 
for clothing than their sisters. However, 
the sample is not large enough to warrant 
thisconclusion. Clothing costs were very 
hard to get for practically every family has 
white friends who look after their clothing 
needs and who pass on their old clothing 
inreturn for some small service. Daugh- 
ters at work away from home, and to some 
extent the sons, send boxes of clothing back 
home. As far as the actual cash outlay 
is concerned, this item is small in com- 
parison with other cash expenditures of 
the farm families. 


RENT 


Rental charges for the use of the home 
were $39.85 or 6.5 per cent of the total 
value of goods and services. This is 
smaller than any of the three white Vir- 
ginia farm studies and is also the smallest 
proportionate amount for family expendi- 
tures in the four groups. 


OTHER FACTORS 


In a study of 84 Negro homes in the same 
area in 1930 (75 of which are included in 
this study), 35 homes were found to be on 
good roads, 18 on bad roads, and 31 at the 
end of a ‘‘deep lane’’ (one-quarter mile 
or over). Twenty-two were located on 
flat land, 46 on a hillside, 7 in a valley, 
and 9 on a hilltop. Seventeen were lo- 
cated close toa small stream. The houses 
averaged 1.1 rooms per person. Only 
46 had living rooms, and in 38 homes every 
room was either a bedroom or a kitchen. 
Forty-nine homes were unpainted, 11 were 
whitewashed, and 24 were painted. Sixty- 
five had a usable porch, 56 had trees 
and flowers in the yards, and 43 had fences 
around their yards. Seventy-eight homes 
get their water from a spring, 5 from a 
well, and one from a creek. Sixty-six 
families had to go over 50 yards, and six 
over half a mile for their water. None 
had a telephone or electric lights, and only 
one hadaradio. In fact, only a few of the 
homes could be classified as fairly modern 
farmhouses.‘ 


OPERATION 


Operation goods and services amounting 
to $42 per family constituted 6.86 per cent 
of the total value of family living. Both 
of these figures are considerably below the 
three white groups mentioned above 
which varied between 15.7 and 18.5 per 
cent. Wood for fuel furnished by the 
farm amounted to $5.41. Although a 
few families bought some firewood, only 
a few of them used coal for cooking or 
heating purposes. Taxes, fire insurance, 
and the automobile accounted for an 
average of $17.30 per household, while 


4W. L. Leap, The Red Hill Community: a Study of 
Four Rural Negro Neighborhoods. Unpublished thesis, 


University of Virginia, 1930. 
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the actual running of the home was on 
the small sum of $24.75. 


FURNISHINGS 


The 76 families purchased an average of 
$1.58 worth of furnishings during the year. 
This amounts to 0.26 per cent of the total 
expenditures. These figures are relatively 
comparable to the poor white group which 
spent an average of $3.93 per family or 
0.44 per cent of the total for the same 
purpose. 


HEALTH 


Expenditures for the maintenance of 
health amounted to $23.39 per family and 
constituted 3.8 per cent of all family living. 
Health maintenance costs were lower than 
those of the prosperous and intermediate 
white farm groups while above that of 
the poor white group. On the other hand 
the Negroes spent relatively more for the 
maintenance of health than any other 
group. 

PERSONAL 

The expenditures for personal goods and 
services averaged $11.76 per family which 
is 1.92 per cent of the total expenditure. 
These figures are lower than any of the 
three white groups. 


ADVANCEMENT 


The expenditures for advancement goods 
and services follow closely those of a 
personal nature, averaging $10.42 per 
family. This figure is 1.70 per cent of the 
total value of all family living. These 
two figures are lower than those of the 
white group, in fact the percentage of the 
family budget increases as the total ex- 
penditure of the Virginia farmers in- 
creases. Church and recreation accounted 
for an average of $10.20 per family leaving 
only $0.22 for other types of advancement, 
such as books, periodicals, etc. Contri- 
butions to the support of the church con- 
stituted a large part of the former item. 


INSURANCE 


The premiums paid for life and health 
insurance and for benefit lodge dues 
amounted to $17.41 per family or 2.84 per 
cent of the total expenditures. This 
amount is larger than that spent by the 
poor white group and the percentage 
figure is larger than that spent by the poor 
and the intermediate white groups. The 
entire families of many of the Negro house- 
holds were members of one of the numer- 


ous benefit lodge organizations. 





ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Following is a brief statement of the growth and development of Atlanta University by 
by Dr. R. B. Eleazer of the Commission on Interracial Coéperation, which calls special 
attention of the new location of the School: 

The Atlanta School of Social Work, the only institution in America for the exclusive 
training of Negro social workers, has just made an important move from a down town 
location to the campus of Atlanta University. The new location is exceptionally favor- 
able—in the midst of a community comprising Spelman, Morehouse, and Morris Brown 
Colleges, and Atlanta University, and adjacent to the new $250,000 library, which will 
serve all these institutions. 

This school, a notable product of interracial codperation, is now twelve years old and 
has already attained remarkable success. During the last five years, under the director- 
ship of Prof. Forrester B. Washington, its progress has been exceptionally rapid. From 
an enrollment of seventeen in 1927, it now has fifty full-time graduate students and forty- 
three part-time under-graduates. Meantime the instructional staff has been more than 
doubled. From the first the institution has had no difficulty in placing its graduates who 
are now widely scattered in important social work positions throughout the East, South, 


and middle West. Prof. Washington, the director, is a graduate of Tufts College and 
Columbia University. Before coming to Atlanta he held important positions in social 
work organizations in Detroit, Philadelphia, and Washington. 
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Contributions to this Department wil! include materia! of chree kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programes >» 
and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspects 
of the field; (3) special results of study and research 


OL SODEE COLE CTL ECT ES 


COMPARATIVE COSTS OF COUNTY GOVERNMENT 
IN THE SOUTH 


CLARENCE HEER 


MEX 


University of North Carolina 


T IS a significant commentary on the Interior, statistics on the school revenues 
general indifference and neglect with of counties which will be no more than 
which we have treated the subject of _ two or three years old.” 

county government up to fairly recent Our chances of securing up-to-date 
years that our only comprehensive source information are somewhat improved when 
of information on comparative county we limit our cost comparisons to the coun- 
costs is a tabulation prepared by the United ties of a single state. Central state 
States Bureau of the Census nearly twenty agencies in seven states, California,’ Indi- 
yearsago. Irefer, of course, tothe census ana,‘ Massachusetts,® Mississippi,° New 
bulletin, County Revenues, Expenditures and York,’ Virginia,® and Wisconsin® publish 
Public Properties, 1913. For any interstate periodical reports on the financial opera- 
comparisons of the costs of various county tions of counties. All of these reports 
functions, this bulletin, applicable to contain figures on county expenditures 
1913, contains the latest figures available. classified on some sort of a functional 
If we desire to secure a more up-to-the- basis. It is to be noted that two of these 
minute picture of comparative county seven states areinthe South. In anumber 
costs among the various states, it is neces- of other states, including New Jersey, 
sury to infer what those costs probably 
are from statistics of tax collections. The |, hatebled Whectied Torey of Bilination. 
latest census tabulation of the tax collec- 2 Seate Comptroller, Anwual Report of the Financial 
tions of counties applies to the year 1922.! Transactions of Municipalities and Counties of California 


This permits us to get a very rough com- fer #he Year. 
Legislative Bureau of the Indiana Library and 


B if d d Historical Department, Statistical Report for the State 
ten years ago. ut if we are modest, an of Indiana, For the Year Ending September 30, 


are willing to content ourselves with id Department of Corporations and Taxation, Divi- 
information on the approximate cost of — sion of Accounts, Statistics of Municipal Finances. 
only one of the various county functions, 6 Biennial Report of the State Auditing Department 


; ; 79 of the Cz hla: | we yo 
we may secure from the Office of Education Special Report of the Comptrol , Municipal Accounts 
5 Comparative Cost of Local Government Prepared 


of the United States Department of the and Published by Auditor of Public Accounts. 


1 Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 9 Report of the Wisconsin Tax Commission to the 
Wealth Debt and Taxation: 1922, Taxes Collected. Governor and Legislature. 


2 Office of Education, United States Department of 


parison of county costs as they existed 
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North Carolina, and Ohio, counties are 
required to file with central supervisory 
bodies certain information from which 
comparative data on county costs might 
be developed. Unfortunately, however, 
this material remains untabulated and 
unpublished. 

It is a fact worth pondering that forty- 
one states of the Union publish no current 
information on the expenditures of coun- 
ties. In the case of twenty-six of these 
states, however, the expenditures of coun- 
ties may be guessed at roughly on the 
basis of statistics of county general prop- 
erty tax levies obtainable from the re- 
ports of state tax commissions, state audi- 
tors, or other financial officers. This 
leaves fifteen states in which even the 
amounts of current county tax levies are 
unknown, and in which the only sources 
of information on county expenditures 
are supplied by alphabetical or chrono- 
logical lists of vouchers paid, published 
in rural weeklies or tacked on courthouse 
doors. Georgia and Albama are the only 
states in the South Atlantic and East 
South Central regions in which this condi- 
tion obtains. 

It can scarcely be said, however, that 
our present sources of information on the 
comparative costs of county government, 
either in the South or elsewhere, are very 
satisfactory, and the question arises as to 
how our knowledge of these costs may be 
made more accurate and complete. In 
this connection it would not seem reason- 
able to expect much help from the federal 
government. As long as there are so few 
states with central agencies charged with 
the duty of collecting current statistics of 
county finances, and as long as the present 
state of anarchy in the matter of county 
record keeping persists, it will be possible 
for the federal government to develop 
comparable data on the costs of county 
government only by sending out field 


agents to deal more or less separately with 
the various financial officials of over 3,09 
different counties. Obviously, this 
method is expensive. There is room fo; 
considerable doubt as to the accuracy of 
its results, and it cannot be relied upon a 
a means of securing current information. 

The most logical and economical way 
of securing comparative data on the cost; 
of county governments would seem to bk 
through the machinery of state administra. 
tive control over local finances. When 
every state of the Union has a state de. 
partment of local government or some 
equivalent agency, when these agencies 
prescribe and assist in the installation of 
uniform systems of county accounts, te. 
quire the annual filing of uniform financial 
reports, and, finally, when they analyze, 
tabulate, -and publish the information 
made available in those reports, then, and 
no sooner, will we come into possession of 
the statistical data needed to light up the 
matted financial jungles of the ‘‘Dark 
Continent of American Politics.’’ The 
basic work of collecting financial statistics 
of counties must necessarily devolve on 
the individual states. When, however, 
every one of the States has set up an appro- 
priate agency to perform this work, then 
the United States Bureau of the Census 
might reasonably be called upon to tabu- 
late the results on a comparable basis, 
and to prepare a comprehensive analysis of 
county costs covering the entire United 
States. 

It is commonly supposed that govert- 
ments waste a good deal of the taxpayer's 
money in the gathering and publication 
of useless statistics. A favorite form of 
retrenchment in these days of depression 
and budget slashing is the elimination or 
curtailment of statistical reports. I hold 
no brief for governmental statistics which 
have long outlived their purpose, if they 
ever had any, and which are capable of 
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being explained on no other basis than 
bureaucratic inertia. When a business 
goes into the ‘‘red,’’ however, cost analy- 
ses ate not dispensed with. On the con- 
trary, they are studied more carefully than 
ever before. 

At probably no other time in the history 
of the country has there been so much need 
for accurate information respecting the 
costs of county government and the factors 
which condition those costs. Under the 
stress of the depression, rural taxpayers 
everywhere are demanding that the burden 
of county taxation be drastically reduced. 
This demand may be met by the elimina- 
tion of county services or by an impair- 
ment of their quality. On the other hand, 
it is beginning to be believed that the 
demand for a reduction in county taxes 


| may to a considerable extent be met with- 


out debasing present standards of govern- 
mental services by producing the same 
services at lower costs and by allocating 
these costs among the taxpayers in a more 
equitable manner. Progress along this 
latter line is vitally dependent upon the 
development of accurate statistics on the 
present comparative costs of various 
county functions. 

There has been much talk in recent years 
of the desirability of setting up standards 
of performance or yardsticks which will 
supply an objective basis for appraising 
and measuring the operating efficiency of 
governmental agencies. Obviously the 
first step toward the establishment of such 
standards must be the collection of statis- 
tics which will show how much it now 
costs efficient governmental agencies to 
produce given results under varying condi- 
tions. Again, there is a widespread feel- 
ing that the costs of certain services now 
supplied by counties might be consider- 
ably reduced, if the boundaries of adminis- 
trative areas were adjusted to the oper- 
ating requirements of the tasks to be 
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performed, and if functional areas were 
made sufficiently large to permit the eco- 
nomic employment of modern facilities 
and technical methods. The discovery of 
the optimum administrative areas for vari- 
ous county functions must, however, to a 
considerable extent be based upon statisti- 
cal studies of the existing relationships 
between the size of administrative areas 
and functional costs. Similarly, many, 
people believe that a reduction in the pres- 
ent number of counties through consolida- 
tions might be advantageous not only 
from the standpoint of administrative 
efficiency and the reduction of overhead 
costs but also from the standpoint of 
equalizing county tax burdens. Unless, 
however, such consolidations are to be 
made on the basis of blind hunches, they 
must be preceded by careful statistical 
analyses of existing county costs and of 
the factors which condition them. 

So far my discussion has consisted 
mainly of a plea for more and better statis- 
tics of county finances. It is obvious from 
what has already been said that any gen- 
eralizations on the comparative costs of 
county government in the South must be 
predicated on a mighty slim statistical 
basis since only two southern states, Vir- 
ginia and Mississippi, publish any figures 
on county costs. Virginia has statistics 
on the comparative costs of local govern- 
ment which go back to the year 1922. 
Mississippi's figures on county finances 
cover the period from 1927 to 1930. 

When the total governmental costs of 
counties are expressed on a per capita basis, 
one very striking fact emerges. There 
are extremely wide variations in per capita 
total costs as between one county and 
another. These wide variations are to be 
found in both Virginia and Mississippi. 
In Virginia in 1929, the total ordinary 
disbursements of counties amounted on 
the average to $16.65 per capita. The 
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range for individual counties, however, 
extended from $10.62 per capita in the 
case of King and Queen County to $25.47 
per capita in the case of Charles City.!° 
In Mississippi the spread between the per 
capita costs of individual counties is even 
broader. Thus, the governmental costs 
of Walthal County for the fiscal year ending 
in 1928 amounted to $10.69 per capita. 
The corresponding costs of Hinds County 
for the same period were nearly four times 
as great, amounting to $39.58 per capita." 

So far as I know, the first official body 
to be impressed by the broad variations in 
per capita county costs and to call atten- 
tion to the need of investigating them was 
the Virginia Commission on Simplification 
and Economy of State and Local Govern- 
ment which reported to the General 
Assembly of that commonwealth in 1924. 
This commission had collected statistics 
on the comparative cost of county govern- 
ment in Virginia and in its report it asked 
these questions: ‘‘Why is the per capita 
expenditure for local government in Caro- 
lina $2.11, in Brunswick $14.88? In 
Accomac $7.44, in Northampton $12.30? 
In Buchanan $4.90, in Dickenson $13.90? 
In Henrico $18.88, in Norfolk County 
$28.87? In Patrick $3.35, in Henry $7.79? 
In Tazewell $16.82, in Wythe $7.73?" 
Evidently the commission believed that 
an investigation of the reasons for the 
differences cited might supply valuable 
information concerning the factors which 
condition the cost of producing govern- 
mental services. At any rate it recom- 
mended that the State Accountant be 


10 Commonwealth of Virginia, Comparative Cost of 
Local Government, 1929-1939, Pp. 32-33- 

1 The Research Commission of the State of Missis- 
sippi, Report on a Survey of the Organization and Adminis- 
tration of State and County Government in Mississippi, 
p- 646. 

12 Report of the Commission on Simplification and 
Economy of State and Local Government to the General 


Assembly of Virginia, 1924, p. 188. 
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instructed to prepare and publish each 
year a pamphlet, setting forth in detail the 
several items of receipts and disbursements 
of the counties. Thus was begun Vir. 
ginia’s excellent series of reports on the 
comparative cost of local government. 

When the New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research was retained in 1926 to make a 
survey of county government in Virginia 
for Governor Byrd and his Committee on 
Consolidation and Simplification, it at- 
tempted to carry on the work which the 
Commission on Simplification and Econ- 
omy had started. By that time statistics 
on the financial operations of counties 
covering a two year period were available. 
The bureau addressed itself to the task of 
finding out whether there were any general 
factors which might regularly be counted 
upon to explain differences in per capita 
county costs. Among the questions 
which it tried to answer were these. Do 
the per capita costs of county government 
tend to vary with county areas. In other 
words do counties covering a large extent 
of territory tend to have lower per capita 
costs than counties of small area, or vice 
versa? Are low per capita costs generally 
associated with counties having large pop- 
ulations, and high per capita costs with 
counties having small populations? What 
relationship, if any, exists between the 
factor of population density and per 
Capita county costs. Finally is there any 
degree of correspondence between varia- 
tions in the per capita wealth and income 
of counties and variations in their per 
capita governmental costs? 

In pursuance of its investigation the 
bureau correlated the per capita total 
ordinary disbursements of Virginia’s one 
hundred counties with five factors which 
might be supposed to exercise an influence 
on their amount. These factors were total 
area, total population, average popula- 
tion density per square mile, percentage of 
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Negro population, and per capita true 
value of taxable wealth. The results 
obtained were on the whole negative. No 
correspondence was found to exist between 
the areas of counties and their total 
per capita costs. In other words, large 
counties were found to have high per 
capita costs just as frequently as small 
counties and vice versa. Similarly there 
seemed to be no relationship between 
the total population of a county and its 
per capita governmental costs. Nor was 
any relationship found to exist between 
what a county spends per capita and its 
population density or racial composi- 
tion. 

The bureau's investigation did, however, 
bring out two facts of some importance. 
The first was that there is a marked degree 
of correlation between the total per capita 
expenditures of counties and their per 
capita taxable wealth. In other words, 
the more taxable wealth counties have in 
proportion to their population, the greater 
their per capita governmental spends tend 
to be. It also indicated that although 
counties possessing a small amount of tax- 
able wealth per capita spent less per capita 
on governmental services than did wealth- 
ier counties, these smaller spendings, 
nevertheless, represented a higher percent- 
age of their taxable wealth than did the 
spendings of the more opulent counties. 
This led the bureau to make the following 
observations: 

“The plight of the poor county consti- 
tutes one of the most serious problems of 
local government in Virginia. The poor 
county spends little per inhabitant because 
itcan afford little. It discharges the func- 
tions assigned to it by the state in much 
less adequate fashion than do its more 
prosperous neighbors. Nevertheless, in 
order to obtain even these inadequate 
results, it must tax itself more heavily 
than the wealthier county which main- 
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tains a higher standard of governmental 
service.’ '! 

Some years after the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research completed its 
investigation, another investigation of 
Virginia county costs conducted along 
somewhat similar. lines was made by Dr. 
Wylie Kilpatrick who was then with the 
Institute for Research in the Social Sciences 
of the University of Virginia. Dr. Kil- 
patrick’s findings which are published in 
his book on Problems in Contemporary 
County Government agree in the main with 
those already cited. 

A third study of the factors conditioning 
the cost of county government in the South 
has just been made by the Institute for 
Government Research of the Brookings 
Institution at the instance of the Research 
Commission of the State of Mississippi. 
Although the conclusions of the Brook- 
ings report with respect to the factors 
conditioning county costs are too lengthy 
to summarize here, it might be said that 
they agree with the conclusions of previ- 
ous studies in that no particular degree of 
correspondence is observed between the 
areas of counties and their total per 
capita governmental costs. It is noted, 
however, that per capita governmental 
costs are markedly less in the more popu- 
lous counties of Mississippi than in those 
of least population. Since this observa- 
tion is based on data tor only twenty 
counties representing opposite extremes in 
the population scale, it is possible that a 
larger number of cases might lead to a 
revision of this particular finding. 

It may safely be said thatin our attempts, 
thus far, to determine what causes varia- 
tions in governmental costs we have 


13 County Government in Virginia, Report on a 
Survey made to the Governor and his Committee on 
Consolidations and Simplification, Prepared by the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Research, January, 


1927, P- 97- 
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merely scratched the surface and that 
much more statistical research needs to 
be done before we can afford to make any 
positive pronouncements on this subject. 
In its investigation in 1926, for instance, 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search dealt only with the variations in 
total county expenditures. This total, 
however, represents the sum of the costs 
of a number of distinctly different func- 
tions. The costs of particular functions 
may be, and probably are, affected in 
totally different ways by such factors as 
area, population, and population density. 
The negative results of the bureau in deal- 
ing exclusively with total county costs 
may very well have been due to the fact 
that the effects of such factors as area and 
population on the costs of specific func- 
tions tend to cancel each other. Future 
investigators might, therefore, more prof- 
itably direct their efforts toward studies 
of the factors which condition the costs of 
specific county functions. 

Although there is apparently no correla- 
tion between the size of a county's popula- 
tion and its total expenditures, per capita, 
the study of the Brookings Institution" 
in Mississippi and an earlier study made 
by the Ohio Institute!® in Ohio indicate 


14 Report on a Survey of the Organization and Adminis- 
tration of State and County Government in Mississippi, p. 
651. 

1 The Ohio Citizen, published by the Ohio Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio, September 18, 1925. 
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that a marked relationship exists between 
size of population and per capita expendi- 
tures for general administration. Simi- 
larly statistics on the per capita costs of 
maintaining county homes in North Caro- 
lina indicate that these costs tend to be 
lower in the more populous counties than 
they are in counties with small popula- 
tions.'° The survey of county government 
in Virginia made by the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research in 1926 revealed 
some degree of relationship between the 
factor of population density and the per 
capita expenditures of counties for educa- 
tion’? and it is reasonable to suppose that 
the same factor exercises an influence on 
highway maintenance costs. 

In conclusion, it might be said that we 
are still far from having discovered by 
methods of statistical analysis, the factors 
which explain the variations in per capita 
county costs. Nor are any of the findings 
to date of much practical help as regards 
such matters as determining the optimum 
size of functional areas, or indicating the 
desirability of county consolidations. One 
reason for the lack of progress is the dearth 
of basic data on county costs, and I am 
accordingly ending this paper as I began it 
with a plea for more and better statistics 
of county finances. 


16 North Carolina State Board of Charities and 
Public Welfare, Special Bulletin No. 4. 

17 County Government in Virginia, op. cét., pp. 
84-86. 


“FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS ABROAD"’ 


The Institute of International Education, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York, calls 
attention to the fourth edition of a publication, ‘‘Fellowships and Scholarships for 
American Students Abroad.’’ This bulletin lists fellowships and scholarships which 
are available for foreign study under various auspices. The grants are arranged in two 
groups, the first including those open to competition from students of any college or uni- 
versity and the second part listing the grants made by educational institutions to those 
students who are affiliated with the specific institution offering the award. 

The bulletin gives the necessary information, including academic requirements and time 


and place for making application. 
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vealed N PRACTICALLY all rural areas of 
“n the | the United States conditions are bad 
he per and many farmers are in dire circum- 
sduca- stances. Agricultural unemployment is 
e that fj general and want haunts the farm laborer 
ce on fgand the farm tenant. Farm bankruptcies 
have increased markedly and the number 

at we fof foreclosures has been exceedingly 
d by large. In many areas the present value 
ctors [f of farm land is less than the outstanding 
apita f}indebtedness. All the information that 
dings ff we have points to the fact that in no time 
gards [fin the history of the United States has 
mum ff agriculture been in a worse situation. 
r the And it may be said with considerable 
One § truth that the situation in this country is 
arth ff probably as bad as anywhere in the world. 
| am The beginning of the present difficulties 
anit (f may be traced to America’s early policy 
stics of almost unrestricted land settlement. 
Since then the United States has never 

worked out a rational land policy. On 

and ff the contrary she has continued to encour- 

pp. age farmers to take up land, not in a sys- 


tematic manner, but in a haphazard or un- 
planned way. We have even gone to great 
expense to build dams by which water 
could be impounded for irrigation pur- 
poses; we have permitted and encouraged 
the settlement of the semi-arid regions; 
and in the humid regions much land which 
should have been maintained in forests 
has been cleared and devoted to crop 
production. 

Unfortunately for the farmer, this ex- 
pansion in land area was accompanied, 
and in part made possible, by improve- 
ments in farm implements and machinery. 
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Hand tools which had been in common use 
prior to 1860 have been generally replaced 
by power machines, with consequently a 
great increase in the productive efficiency 
of the farmer. In addition, great ad- 
vance was made in the technical processes. 
The agricultural experiment stations put 
forth every effort to demonstrate how to 
produce more off the same acreage. ‘To 
make two blades grow where one grew 
before’ was the slogan of the experiment 
stations and one which has not been en- 
tirely abandoned. As a result of unre- 
stricted expansion in land areas, improve- 
ment in machinery and technical processes, 
the world markets have been flooded with 
American products. 

The immediate cause of our situation 
was the World War. Shortly after the 
outbreak of the War, agriculture in this 
country was adversely affected; soon, how- 
ever, our products were moving freely 
at high prices to the Allied and neutral 
countries. After the United States’ en- 
trance into the struggle the demand for 
agricultural products increased even more 
rapidly and prices rose to unheard of levels. 
Under the incentive of high prices and a 
direct patriotic appeal, American agricul- 
ture was greatly expanded and modified. 
Farmers might have been cautioned if not 
indeed induced to act in a rational manner, 
but the war was going to last, so the au- 
thorities informed us, for many years, and 
the increase in production was thereby 
justified. 

A rapid downward sweep of farm prices 
which began in the latter part of 1919 
might have been checked somewhat if a 
more rational monetary policy had been 
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adopted. Our financial advisors became 
alarmed at the speculative feature of Amer- 
ican industry and insisted that the Federal 
Reserve discount rates be raised. This 
brought about a sharp but temporary busi- 
ness depression which precipitated the 
agricultural depression. 

The change from Democratic to Republi- 
can administration in 1920 brought a 
change in our tariff policy. Not only 
was a high tariff law enacted, but the 
Allies were warned that they must repay 
the loans extended by us during and after 
the War. The payment of the debts was 
made exceedingly difficult, however, by 
the imposition of the highest tariff law 
that has ever been enacted by a United 
States congress. The insistence on debt 
payment and the enactment of a high tariff 
was a backhanded but a decisive slap at 
the farmer. This was true because any 
curtailment of imports means the falling 
off of exports or if not, then a decrease in 
the world price paid tor American prod- 
ucts. That our political leaders did not 
understand the economics of the situation 
was made clear by a speech made by Mr. 
Hoover in Boston during the last political 
campaign. He stated that the tariff law 
enacted by a Republican congress was a 
great boon not only to American industry 
but also to American agriculture and 
pointed with pride to the fact that im- 
ports and exports had actually increased 
after the War even in the face of high 
tariffs. He failed to mention or observe 
that such increases were made at the sacri- 
fice in price of agricultural products. 


II 


It would be unfair to place all of the 
blame on the federal leadership and the 
federal policies for the present agricultural 
debacle. The agricultural problem is not 
wholly national in character, it has cer- 
tain local features. It is true that na- 
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tional policies have been defective and the 
leadership bad, but this criticism cay 
also be made for local agricultural policies 
and local agricultural leadership. Today 
local leadership does not realize the natur 
of the farm problem, nor the remedies 
which should be applied. The history of 
the Purnell Fund illustrates admirably 
how needed social and economic research 
has been thwarted by state authorities, 
Congress, about 1923, provided a fund now 
amounting to $60,000 annually for each 
state. It was the intention of Congres 
that this fund should be spent largely to 


provide the basis for improving economic § 


and social conditions. However, the bill 
was so worded as to permit the expendi- 
ture of money for technical research also, 
with the result that at the present time, 
much of the money is being spent for re- 
search in Animal Husbandry, Agronomy, 
and other non-economic fields. At least, 
in the year 1926-27, according to a study 
made by the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, only one state was spending as high 
as 70 per cent of the Purnell Fund for eco- 
nomic and social research, and four states 
were not spending any of the Purnell 
Fund except in the non-economic research. 
On the whole, less than 50 per cent of the 
fund is being used for the purpose for 
which it was primarily intended. 
Similarly the extension work in agricul: 


tural economics and rural sociology haf 


been neglected. Each division of the agri- 
cultural colleges, agronomy, animal hus- 
bandry, etc., is usually represented by one 
and often by several extension workers. 
But in the field of agricultural economics 
and rural sociology, the state is fortunate 
indeed that has two extension met. 
And this is in spite of the fact that federal 
money is available for the employment of 
such men when offset by state funds. 
Economic and social research and ex- 
tension have been neglected partly because 
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the work in this field is new, but more by 
the fact that our leaders do not and appar- 
ently cannot appreciate the necessity of 
research and extension in agricultural 
economics and rural sociology. The cause 
of this lies in the early training and subse- 
quent education of the directors, deans, 
and presidents of our agricultural colleges. 
A few years ago an investigation was made 
of the experience, training, and productiv- 
ity of our administrative officers. It was 
found that of the deans only one had had 
any training in the social sciences. All 
others were agronomists, chemists or ani- 
mal husbandrymen. Relatively few had 
received advanced degrees beyond that of 
Master. The record of the presidents 
was not much better. As to training, 
only 29 per cent had earned Ph.D. degrees, 
while 71 per cent had unearned or honor- 
ary degrees conferred upon them. In 
twenty-two states, the presidents had not 
made any noteworthy contributions to 
literature. Bulletins of one kind or an- 
other had been published by twenty. 
About 15 per cent had held major positions 
prior to the presidency, and a few had had 
the advantage of training in more than 
twoschools. To be specific, 59 per cent of 
the presidents of our land grant colleges 
had attended two or less schools and in 
many instances the schools or institutions 
were not outstanding. 

The influence of the American agri- 
cultural press in bringing about better con- 
ditions has been weak and ineffective. 
Most of the articles are commonplace, 
inaccurate, dull, and deal largely with 
technical problems of production. In 
many cases the editorials are both dull and 
misleading. The function of the modern 
agricultural paper is largely that of selling 
products of industry. Its pages are full 
of all sorts of ‘‘unethical’’ advertising. 
And a mixture of ‘‘unethical’’ advertising 
and high class cultured articles is hardly to 
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be expected in one and the same paper. 
And yet there is a real need for a strong, 
honest, and courageous agricultural press. 
The farmer is facing new economic and 
social problems as well as technical prob- 
lems, and he should have the help of 
the agricultural press. But this help is 
hardly to be expected from the present 
group of editors of agricultural journals. 
The editors no doubt have the notion that 
their task is to supply their readers with 
the things that they want, but that is not 
leadership, it is slavery of the gravest 
sort. What is needed is a group of editors 
who are willing to fight and fight hard to 
print the best that is available in eco- 
nomics and sociology, so as to make the 
farmer conscious of the fact that the solu- 
tion of his problems is dependent upon 
sound economic information. 


Il 


Certain recommendations naturally flow 
from what has been said. The farmer is 
not qualified by training and experience 
to cope with the new problems largely 
economic in character which have devel- 
oped in recent years. To give him the 
necessary training and information means 
a revision in ideals and policies from 
what they are now. Heretofore emphasis 
has been placed largely on production 
and the technical processes involved in 
production. It seems evident that the 
emphasis should now be placed more on 
solving the social and economic problems 
of the farmer, or at least to give these 
problems an important place in our agri- 
cultural program. To accomplish such a 
task, means first of all a change in the type 
of leadership, both state and national. 
In the national life our leaders, especially 
those engaged in the field of agriculture, 
should be educated and cultured men. 
It should not be necessary, for example, 
to give a Secretary of Agriculture all of 
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the training necessary to execute his duties 
after he has been appointed to office. We 
should be able and willing to appoint our 
federal officials from that group which is 
most closely associated with agriculture 
and have proved themselves to be real 
leaders. There are, to be sure, few men 
with the desired qualifications, but they 
do exist and more will become available if 
we adopt the policy of selecting such men. 

What appears to be the defect in the 
national government is also evident in our 
state government and institutions. The 
history of the state institutions furnishes 
abundant evidence of both good and bad 
leadership. In some states the institu- 
tions are becoming immersed in politics 
with the result that their influence has 
been largely destroyed. It is common to 
blame such situations on the politicians, 
but such is not always the case. If our 
leaders were the right sort, the politicians 
would not dare or even think of meddling 
with the affairs of the institutions. 

A constructive national agricultual pol- 
icy is greatly needed, but such a policy 
must await the development of construc- 
tive leadership. A land policy especially 
is badly needed. Such a policy, carried 
out in codperation with the several states, 
should concern itself first of all with re- 
forestation, especially with the utilization 
of our now marginal agricultural lands, and 
all that goes with a program of reforesta- 
tion, such as problems of taxation and pro- 
tection of forestland. A real agricultural 
policy might very well provide for new 
types of experimental work especially in 
the field of economics and economic and 
rural sociology. Not only should the work 
dealing with the individual farmer be ex- 
panded, but such a policy might include 
research in community life with the ulti- 
mate objective of creating a new type of 
agricultural community. 

Any agricultural policy to be most 
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useful would have to include a plan for 
dealing with the tariff. There is need 
for a clear and non-political, if possible, 
statement of the objectives of any tariff 
policy and the known and possible effects 
of tariff on agricultural and on the national 
life generally. Today, most of the poli- 
ticians and statesmen are not capable of 
viewing this problem in an objective 
manner. Most of their thinking is 
tainted with corporationism instead of 
being impregnated with broad nationalism. 
The effort of most statesmen is to build up 
certain interests without due regard to the 
effects on social life generally. In many 
instances these industries are supported 
by a favored tariff policy. Economists, 
while they realize that the tariff may be 
useful in some instances, do not hesitate 
to condemn high tariffs. It would, no 
doubt, be advisable to adopt a policy of a 
gtadual downward revision of the tariff. 
Such a policy would be helpful to agricul- 
ture in three distinct ways. First, it 
would tend to decrease the price of many 
things which the farmer buys, thereby 
increasing his purchasing power, and 
second, it would tend to stimulate our 
foreign trade and in all probability would 
lead to an increase in our imports. Any 
increase in our imports would increase the 
purchasing power of foreign countries and 
thus tend to increase the demand for 
American agricultural output. The third 
effect of a rational tariff policy would be a 
better international understanding. 

Direct assistance to the farmer by the 
several states in solving his individual 
problems is greatly needed. Economic 
and social research has shown clearly what 
can be done in the way of solving these 
problems. In the field of farm manage- 
ment, to mention only one set of problems, 
the farmer's income can be greatly in- 
creased through better combination of 
farm enterprises, a development of better 
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farm layouts, better labor and cultural 
practices and a more extensive use of mod- 
ern equipment. Improvements in this 
field, however, might be defeated unless 
the farmer is taught how to make the 
necessary shifts or changes in his produc- 
tion from one year to another. Such 
changes can only be made by the farmer 
himself and must be predicated on a knowl- 
edge of future events. This calls for an 
expansion of extension workers to assist 
farmers in getting the information and in 
showing them how it can be applied. 
Much work of this character has been 
done and the results are encouraging. 
But economic and social research should 
be expanded immediately to the limits 
provided by funds already available for 
this purpose and the amount should be 
augmented as needed. 

Jointly with research work in agricul- 
tural economics and sociology should go 
the development of a real agricultural 
press. Private initiative cannot develop 
the type of press needed. Journalists must 
and do cater to those who furnish their 
income. And even after an editor has 
become fairly well established he still 
feels the necessity of catering to certain 
interests. A state paper, economic and 
social in character, is the only kind which 
can supply the type of literature that the 
farmer needs most. A state publication 
under able leadership would be a great 
boon to the farmers and would also be in 
the nature of wn innovation. It must be 
realized, of course, that farmers might not 
appreciate at first such a publication but 
certainly the leaders are in need of it and 
gradually it would become appreciated by 
all. America needs very badly to break 
down outworn customs and traditions 
which now permeate the minds of the 
farmers and agricultural leaders. The 
farmer's mind is heavily encumbered with 


useless baggage which prevents him from 
doing the things which should be done. 
And until the farmer's mind becomes more 
objective any program for agriculture is 
likely to be more or less futile or at least 
enjoy only passable success. 

This discussion may be brought to a 
close by stating briefly the major thesis; 
namely, that our agricultural debacle may 
be traced directly to defective leadership. 
It is generally conceded that unfavorable 
conditions in agriculture are the result of 
maladjustment of production. That is, 
farmers fail to adjust their production to 
anticipated market demands. This failure 
to make the necessary adjustments at the 
proper time is not solely the farmers’ 
fault. The problems involved are too 
difficult for the farmers to solve. They 
require for their solution extensive re- 
search in agricultural economics, backed 
by active extention work. Such re- 
search and extension work in agricultural 
economics, however, has been permitted 
to lag behind the research and extension 
in the fields of technical production, 
with the inevitable result that farmers 
are efficient producers, but do not possess 
the information to produce the volume 
which will yield satisfactory prices. 
In short, American agricultural leader- 
ship has not recognized the relative im- 
of research and extension in 


portance 
It may be said 


agricultural economics. 
also that both our national and local 
leadership is essentially provincial, an 
unfortunate thing, when it is considered 
that many of our farm products are sold 
abroad, the prices of which are affected 
by foreign economic and political condi- 
tions. All of the available information 
leads to the inevitable conclusion that 
we need a new type of leadership in agri- 
culture, a leadership which is sophisti- 
cated and courageous. 
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Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, fo) 
and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 
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THE TRADE UNION AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION 


E. E. CUMMINS 


Union College 


E MUST step carefully when 

we set out to evaluate unionism 

with a view to finding its place 
in the general scheme of things. For 
with so many types of labor organizations 
in existence it is not altogether accurate 
to speak of unionism as though it 
constituted a coherent whole. The 
dominant unionism, however, in this 
country is based upon collective bargain- 
ing, and it is that dominant unionism that 
I now scrutinize. I do not attempt any- 
thing in the nature of a detailed evalua- 
tion. My purpose in this article is 
merely to bring the various threads to- 
gether in an effort to see what the main 
pattern is. 

It is obvious that no satisfactory judg- 
ment concerning unionism can be formed 
simply by piling up adverse and favorable 
Opinions, since in practically every case 
the color of the opinion could be traced 
back to the point of view of the man ex- 
pressing it. The union must be examined 
in its more fundamental aspects. 

Laborers would undoubtedly object to 
my calling labor a commodity and I will- 
ingly admit at the outset that from a social 
point of view laborers should be treated 
differently, in many respects, from the 
way in which commodities (using the term 
as laborers use it) are treated. But that 
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does not take away the fact that the 
laborer sells his services for a price and that 
that price is fundamentally determined by 
the same forces which determine other 
prices. A price is paid for a commodity 
not because that commodity will neces- 
sarily have a beneficial effect upon the 
receiver. It is paid because the payer 
wants the commodity and because that 
commodity is relatively scarce. The pos- 
sessors of goods are constantly trying to 
limit the supply of those goods except 
in so far as that supply is in their own 
hands. They do this in order to raise the 
prices and thereby increase their own 
incomes, in accordance with the all-con- 
trolling purpose in the present economic 
society. 

I submit, though aware that unionists 
themselves would probably couch their 
statement of the purpose of unionism in 
very different terms, that the trade union 
has as its main goal the limitation of the 
supply of labor. In effecting this limita- 
tion it is increasing the price and, there- 
fore, the incomes of the wage earners, as 
well as giving them greater control over 
all the terms of employment. Imme- 
diately there arises a conflict of interests. 
When the laborer sells his services he sells 
them, of course, to a buyer, and that buyer 
isthe employer. The laborer tries to limit 
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the supply of services available to the 
employer so that he will be able to get as 
much as possible for his services. The 
employer on his part is interested in having 
a large supply of laborers so that he will 
get as great an amount of services as possi- 
ble for as small a payment as possible. 
Could there be a more direct conflict? 

Examine the various policies and tactics 
of trade unionism and you will find that 
they all bear directly or indirectly on this 
fundamental purpose of unionism—to 
limit the supply of labor so that labor will 
be dear. What is the purpose of the closed 
shop, of high initiation fees, of apprentice- 
ship regulations? Obviously in each case 
to control the supply of labor. The same 
must be said of the policy of standardiza- 
tion and of the machine policy. In the 
one case the union is attempting to elim- 
inate competition by standardizing the 
price (wage) at a relatively high figure, 
and in so doing is attempting to control 
the supply of labor in its market. In 
controlling machinery the union is really 
controlling the output of the machinery, 
which has the same effect upon the price 
(wage) as does limiting the supply of 
labor. In controlling the output of ma- 
chinery, the laborer is attempting to in- 
crease the demand for his services and thus 
to increase the price. The coercive policy 
has as its purpose the forcing of these other 
policies upon the employer and so becomes 
part of the fundamental policy of control. 

I submit, therefore, that from a social 
standpoint unionism must be judged in 
the light of this fundamental purpose of 
limiting the supply of labor. 

Unionism is forever being criticized 
for being selfish, for failing to consider the 
interests of all, for not feeling the superior 
compulsion of the common welfare. And 
there is no difficulty in finding concrete 
data to support this charge. Viewed by 
itself the union would have to stand con- 
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demned as placing its own interests above 
everything else, and on every hand we find 
it so condemned. It is found guilty of 
putting its own interests before those of 
society, in opposition to the standard of 
conduct recommmended by many of its 
critics and certainly to the standard of 
conduct generally accepted in this country 
as the ideal. 

Unionism does not, however, exist in a 
vacuum, nor in the rarified atmosphere of 
ethical ideals. It has to keep on its feet 
somehow in the rough and tumble of every 
day affairs in a world where “‘live’’ rather 
than “‘let live’’ is the guiding principle. 
Unionism, like any other institution or 
any individual, can only be judged fairly 
as part of its setting. 

It cannot be condemned by itself. Self- 
interest as expressed in the desire to obtain 
money is the dominating factor in the pres- 
ent economic order, and when unionism 
attempts to control the supply of labor it is 
simply acting out this motive. Once ac- 
cept the present economic system and you 
must accept unionism in its fundamental 
aspects, for in its fundamental aspects 
unionism is in harmony with that 
system. 

It does not follow that it is socially 
desirable to allow the money motive full 
sway in the field of labor organization. 
Nor is this necessary in order to save union- 
ism from unfair discrimination. It is not 
our policy in general, nor has it ever been, 
to give the money motive free reign. 
Otherwise murder committed in conse- 
quence of the functioning of the money 
motive would be an act acceptable to 
society. Murder has never been accepted 
by modern society as a legitimate exercise 
of an individual’s right to obtain money. 
This is sufficient, I believe, to prove my 
point that in the United States the money 
motive has never been given absolutely 
unrestricted freedom in any field of en- 
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deavor and that it is not now in possession 
of any such freedom. 

The question that concerns society is: 
What degree of control is socially desirable 
in any particular field? That question, 
therefore, becomes the logical question 
to ask concerning unionism: What degree 
of control should be exercised over the 
functioning of the money motive in 
unionism? And applied more specifically 
to its subject-matter the question becomes: 
From a social standpoint what is the desir- 
able supply of labor? 

We have seen that the organized work- 
ers are vitally interested in controlling the 
supply of labor. There are two aspects to 
this control—control of the general labor 
supply and control of the supply of labor 
in a particular group. In their attempt to 
control the general labor supply, unions 
have favored rather definite policies re- 
stricting population and the labor popula- 
tion in particular. Their opposition to 
child labor, to woman labor, and to con- 
vict labor has been, and is, largely an 
outgrowth of their desire to control the 
supply of the labor population. Union- 
ism has been consistently in the forefront 
in fighting for immigration restriction in a 
country where for many years immigration 
constituted an important source of labor 
supply. I believe that the time is not far 
distant when birth control will take its 
place among the main policies of unionism. 
The unequivocal hostility of certain reli- 
gious groups to birth control through any 
other means than abstinence and the less 
determined opposition of conservative per- 
sons outside these groups has in the past 
made birth control too dangerous a policy 
for labor to embrace. 

What is the amount of general labor 
supply that is socially most desirable? 
Under present conditions in the United 
States that question becomes largely one 
of the supply of population in general. 
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For if population is to be limited at all in 
the United States, that limitation prob- 
ably should take place among the laborers. 
It is not necessary to present a mass of data 
(which incidentally are available in abun- 
dance to any who may desire them) to 
show that the professional classes and the 
wealthier groups are already controlling 
the size of their families to a marked de- 
gree and that the high birth rates and large 
families are to be found almost exclusively 
among the poorer classes, or in other 
words among the laborers. Immigration 
restriction also means restriction of the 
labor population because most of the im- 
migrants have been laborers. 

The ratio of men to land is an exceed- 
ingly important and fundamental ratio, 
and it is not necessarily desirable from a 
social standpoint that population be in- 
creased indefinitely. Up toacertain point 
an increase of population is desirable from 
an economic angle, but beyond that point 
society stands to lose. That most profit- 
able point is not the same at all times and 
in all countries, because it depends upon 
the amount of natural resources and upon 
the stage of the arts. But given a stated 
amount of natural resources and a particu- 
lar stage of the arts there is a certain sized 
population that will yield the greatest per 
capita production. Beyond that size per 
Capita production decreases—as it also 
does short of that size. A small popula- 
tion is not of itself more advantageous 
economically than a large population. 
Increased population means greater spe- 
cialization, which up to a certain point 
means increased per capita production; 
but when population begins to press upon 
land the returns from land become less. 
For a time the increased returns from 
greater population will more than offset 
the loss entailed by the decreased returns 
from the natural resources; but it is clear 
that ultimately a point will be reached 
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which will be the most profitable point, 
where the greatest per capita returns will 
¢ had and beyond which any further in- 
Birease in population will prove economi- 
ally disadvantageous. 

It is seen that no categorical answer can 
i¢ given to the question as to whether 
ganized labor's policy of attempting 
io restrict the general supply of labor, and 
thus the size of the population, is socially 
sirable. It all depends upon whether 
or not the size of the population in the 
United States has passed the most profit- 
ible point. The question is further com- 
jlicated by the fact that the arts are not 
atic. A thorough consideration of this 
question would involve an extended study 
of the population problem, which would 
te impossible within the scope of this 
wrief article. In asserting that population 
in the United States has already passed 
the most profitable point and that, there- 
fore, for the time being at least, the at- 
tempt of organized labor to restrict the 
size of the population is not socially unde- 
sirable, I must rest my case upon the fact 
that practically all students of immigra- 
tion now favor very definite restriction of 
that source of supply from an economic 
point of view as well as from other points 
of view, and upon the further fact that 
most students of population are of the opin- 
ion that population in general can profit- 
ably be restricted in the United States. 
Most certainly such a conclusion would be 
warranted regarding England and the 
other industrial nations. Overpopulation 
rather than underpopulation has been the 
problem of the industrial world, and, 
moreover, a great and fundamental prob- 
lem. 

We now turn to the second phase of 
union control of labor supply. For organ- 
ized labor is interested not only in con- 
trolling the general supply of labor but is 
just as much interested, probably more so, 
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in controlling the supply of particular 
kinds of labor. It should be clear that the 
supply of labor is determined not only by 
the actual number of laborers but also by 
their output. One man producing two 
units of a product constitutes the same 
supply of labor as two men producing one 
unit each. When a union attempts to 
shorten the working-day, unless the re- 
duced hours result in greater efficiency of 
production or speeding up, neither of 
which the union would favor under most 
conditions, it is trying to control the sup- 
ply of labor by controlling the output. 
When it tries to enforce apprenticeship 
regulations, it is trying to control the 
number of laborers available in a particu- 
Jar occupation. Although the unions do 
not attempt to distinguish between con- 
trolling numbers and controlling the 
amount of the output and although many 
union policities contain elements of both, 
I believe that the two policies must be 
considered separately for purposes of 
adjudging their social value. 

First let us consider the policy of con- 
trolling output. Many hold that from 
the social point of view increased produc- 
tion if accompanied by a decreased unit 
cost is highly desirable. If this indeed be 
the case, then the limitation-of-output 
phase of union policy is by definition 
socially undesirable. However, I am not 
convinced, for my own part, that under 
all conditions increased efficiency is so- 
cially desirable. Much depends upon 
how the lower unit cost has been arrived 
at. There are a number of ways in which 
it might be done. One way is to lengthen 
the working-day. Sometimes a shortened 
work-day means increased efficiency and 
sometimes the reverse. A great deal de- 
pends, of course, on how long the day is 
to begin with and also on the type of work 
being done. The day can be much longer 
without a loss in efficiency if the work is 
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repetitive than if it calls for the applica- 
tion of intelligence. In the first case, the 
work that the man does is relatively small 
in proportion to the part played by the 
machine, while in the second case it is rela- 
tively more important. The worker's 
fatigue will, therefore, have a greater 
effect upon efficiency in the second case 
than in the first. It follows that a rela- 
tively long work-day from the standpoint 
of efficiency alone may under some cir- 
cumstances be very desirable. 

The relationship between wages and 
efficiency 1s not clear. It is contended by 
some that increased wages mean in- 
creased efficiency, and indeed there seems 
to be little question but that wages can 
be lowered so far as to interfere seriously 
with efficiency. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that increased wages always mean a 
proportionate increase in efficiency, or 
even any increase at all. There must come 
a point where further increase in effi- 
ciency will not follow. I believe that the 
location of this point again depends upon 
the type of work done and the relative 
importance of the laborer’s contribution 
to the total amount of work done on the 
product. 

It seems to be clear that in some cir- 
cumstances lowered costs are produced by 
a relatively long working-day and rela- 
tively low wages. It is also true that the 
increased use of the machine has meant 
greater and greater specialization with 
resulting increase in efficiency. But from 
a social point of view is it desirable to 
have any large part of our population 
working hours so long that their health is 
seriously affected or working for wages so 
low that they cannot maintain themselves 
in health and in comfort? Or to carry 
specialization to the point where the work 
can be done just as effectively by morons 
as by men of some intelligence? 


Other examples might be given, but 


enough have been mentioned to show that 
increased efficiency is not necessarily 
conducive to social welfare in all circum. 
stances and under all conditions. An in- 
stitution which checks to some extent the 
development of efficiency is therefore not 
necessarily undesirable from a social point 
of view. I do not say, of course, that 
unionism’s entire policy of limiting the 
supply of labor by controlling the num- 
ber of units produced is thereby proved to 
be socially desirable. Some control under 
some conditions seems to be socially 
desirable. The union may carry that con- 
trol too far, but even if this be the case, 
the policy itself does not thereby stand 
condemned. 

I now turn to a consideration of the 
union's policy of controlling the numbers 
in particular groups. Immediately the 
question is: What is the most desirable 
number of workers for each particular 
group? Obviously it is not possible to 
figure out exactly by the use of a mathema- 
tical formula the number of carpenters, 
the number of tailors, or the number of 
steel workers socially desirable for the 
United States. More, I think it impossi- 
ble even to lay down any general test of 
desirability. 

Nevertheless, some rather suggestive 
possibilities present themselves when the 
question is pondered for a moment. A 
study of unionism reveals that the 
workers are quite ‘“‘group conscious;” 
that is, they are very much concerned 
about protecting the interests of their own 
group. And many of the policies of union- 
ism are very definitely related to control 
of the supply of labor in terms of numbers 
in the particular groups. Is this phase of 
unionism socially undesirable? The an- 
swer to that question depends to a very 
great extent upon the answer to the ques- 
tion: ‘What is the most desirable number 
of workers for each particular group?” 
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which we have already given up as impos- 
sible to answer. In many respects it would 
be advantageous for every member of 
society to be of the highest possible intel- 
lectual caliber. In answer to the question 
as to how the manual work would then be 
done it could probably be replied that in a 
society composed entirely of giant intel- 
lects ways would be found of relieving 
men of the necessity of doing any manual 
work at all. Such questions, though 
alluring, deal in unrealities. In practice 
I doubt if there is any great danger of our 
raising the intellectual status of the mem- 
bers of our society to too high a level. 
Such a condition would presuppose a 
highly intelligent policy of breeding the 
human race, which is, to say the most, a 
remote responsibility. 

For practical purposes we must take 
society as it stands today with its schedule 
of innate capacities as they exist at present. 
Let us take as a starting point the proposi- 
tion that the degree of scarcity among 
particular groups of workers, as among 
professional and business groups for that 
matter, is that determined by innate 
capacities. Immediately we find ourselves 
face to face with an old friend—equality of 
opportunity. Few are they who have 
anything to say against equality of oppor- 
tunity. Applied to the different groups 
of laborers it would mean no artificial re- 
strictions whatsoever. All the doors 
would be open. Every worker would be 
permitted to rise according to his own na- 
tive ability, passing from one group to 
another as his merits warranted. If this 
be a faithful portrayal of the situation 
with which the union has to deal, then 
there is no question that its policy of lim- 
iting the supply of labor by controlling 
the numbers within particular groups is 
socially undesirable. 

But before final judgment is passed upon 
this policy, account must be taken of a 
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fact which, as it is everywhere in evidence, 
cannot very well be dodged even by per- 
sons who have a habit of quickly right- 
about-facing when confronted with con- 
ditions which are not to their liking. 
That fact is that the whole system of pri- 
vate property is arrayed against equality 
of opportunity. There cannot possibly 
be equality of opportunity, in the sense 
that an individual will rise in the world 
according to his innate capacities, as long 
as there are unequal incomes and as long 
as there is inheritance. The moment A's 
income jumps ahead of B's, that moment 
their equality of opportunity ceases to 
exist. Not only has A the resources to 
give himself better training than B, but 
what is more significant, he is able to give 
his children better training than B can 
give his children, and the latter will start 
off with a disadvantage as compared with 
A’s children springing solely from this in- 
equality of income. The same effect is 
brought about by inheritance. The heir 
to a large fortune has a tremendous ad- 
vantage, has tremendously greater oppor- 
tunities than the young man who begins 
his career penniless. 

Please note that I do not advocate that 
the system of private property be abolished 
in order to establish equality of opportu- 
nity. I only say that we cannot have 
both. That is all I need to say in order 
to show that unionism functioning in the 
present economic system ought not to be 
condemned because some of its policies are 
antagonistic to equality of opportunity. 
It cannot be judged fairly apart from its 
environment. If that environment is one 
of extreme inequality of opportunity, then 
surely unionism cannot be condemned 
because one of its policies tends in that 
direction; particularly if it is making some 
social contribution, which I believe it is 
doing or is capable of doing, in protecting 
the interests of an important social group 
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from exploitation by another social 
group. 

No discussion of unionism from a social 
standpoint would be complete without 
some consideration of certain of its prac- 
tices which must be marked up on the 
debit side of the ledger. Though it must 
be remembered that some individual unions 
are undoubtedly quite innocent of these 
practices, they do exist in the union move- 
ment and they are by every standard un- 
ethical and even, in some cases, criminal. 
Bribery, corruption of various sorts, 
thuggery, and even murder are not un- 
known in union history. Such practices 
cannot be condoned in any civilized so- 
ciety, and any society is justified in making 
strenuous efforts to eradicate them. 

I call in question, however, the popular 
brand of reasoning that runs something 
like this. Unions resort to bribery, they 
employ thugs to intimidate strike break- 
ers, they plant dynamite to destroy non- 
union buildings, they murder men in cold 
blood when they stand in the way of 
union policies; hence they are anti-social; 
and hence they should be banished from 
society. It is freely admitted that unions 
are guilty of these things and that all too 
frequently they give evidence of being 
anti-social. But is it not worth while 
to inquire why they resort to such tac- 
tics? Clearly it is because they are guided 
by self-interest as expressed in the money 
motive, and not only because they are so 
guided but because they must be so 
guided. They have no choice in the 
matter. They were born into a society in 
which that motive is all-controlling, and 
upon the success with which they carry it 
out depends their very existence. Union- 


ism is not guiltless, not by any means; but 
would it not be more logical and, inci- 
dentally, fairer to place some of the re- 
sponsibility for its corrupt and barbarous 
acts at the door of the money motive? 
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See what the money motive causes else- 
where. The employer resorts to the spy 
system, bribes union leaders to whisper 
valuable information in his ear, issues 
false statements concerning union activi- 
ties, and yes, even he sometimes resorts to 
violence and to murder. Why? Because 
he is in business for profits and the unions 
stand in his way. What about producers 
and distributers? Adulteration, short 
weights, false advertising, the poisoning 
of foods, competitive practices that would 
make even a thief hold his nose, the pro- 
ducing and selling of goods like opium 
that are positively injurious to social wel- 
fare—these are some of the ways in which 
the money motive expresses itself in 
business. 

Every one of the arts has been exploited 
and degraded by commercialization. And 
play is a notorious victim. The nation 
itself is not immune. Markets must be 
developed though the government knows 
that the process of developing them will 
bring it into conflict with other nations. 
Whatever it touches, whether it be union- 
ism, employers, producers, artists, col- 
leges, or nations, the money motive leaves 
the taint of graft, dishonesty, bad faith, 
violence and death. 

It may be that the money motive is 
necessary as an incentive to production, 
as many believe. It may be that its ad- 
vantages far outweigh its disadvantages. 
Nevertheless, if unionism is to be con- 
demned and sentenced to death, it should 
not be sentenced alone. 

The union holds a unique place in the 
industrial society of today. As yet no 
other institution has developed that ap- 
pears to be capable of taking its place. 
Its critics are many and severe, but it has 
hosts of loyal adherents; and in the cold 
light of analysis its place in society looks 
to be secure for some time to come. 
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The new psychology is militant; it 
moves from the defensive to the attack. 
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It is also in the systematizing stage. It 
believes it has sufficient data for the build- 
ing of an organized science. Furthermore, 
it is defining its place among the sciences, 
and thus, in a measure at least, reintegrat- 
ing itself with philosophy; but with the 
new philosophy of science, rather than 
with the old metaphysics. 


I 


The first four books here considered 
belong to the systematizing type. 
Higginson (Fields) looks upon human 
conduct in the light of its significance for 
adjustment to environment. Following 
the sociologists in this respect, he frankly 
takes the environmentalist control stand- 
point. He divides his presentation into 
(1) systematic positions, or systems, 
which he briefly describes, (2) problems of 
development, (3.) experimental and applied 
psychology, and (4) problems of abnormal 
psychology. Part two is of value to the 
social psychologist, and part three—with 
its chapters on education, efficiency, ad- 
vertising and salesmanship, and law— 
comes close to general sociology as well as 
socialpsychology. Theapproachthrough- 
out is functional rather than schematic, 
and is marred only by an insufficient 
knowledge of work done in sociology. 

Wheeler’s Psychology is even more be- 
havioristic. It begins with chapters on 
social behavior, taking as its point of 
departure man living in society, and from 
this standpoint it develops the funda- 
mentals of intelligence and emotion, show- 
ing how they arise through man’s sensory 
contacts with his environment. Thus the 
author covers the important standard con- 
tent of psychology, but within a natural 
and functional setting which should be 
much more challenging to the student than 
is the ordinary procedure of treating the 
subject of behavior as if in a vacuum. 

More behavioristic still is de Veyga’s 
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Intelligence and Life, and it takes essentially 
the same functional viewpoint that in- 
telligence develops out of the life adjust- 
ment process and that the function of in- 
telligence is to integrate this process. The 
author devotes more space to methodo- 
logical questions than does Wheeler, but 
they are always so carefully woven into 
the analysis that they seem necessary 
rather than confusing. One of his most 
interesting contentions is that the prin- 
ciples of science, as well as intelligence 
itself, are products of the adjustment 
process; thought and science grow out of 
life and are not antecedent to it, as was 
the assumption of the old natural law 
metaphysical school. All three of these 
books are excellent behavioristic studies 
in objective psychology. 

Woodworth’s Contemporary Schools fur- 
nishes the dessert of this systematic feast. 
Ostensibly an analysis of the leading tenets 
of the introspective, behaviorist, gestalt, 
psychoanalytic, and hormic schools, the 
several chapters resemble semi-popular 
lectures rather than the solid fruit of long 
cultivated thought. There is evident 
preference for introspection as contrasted 
with behaviorism, but the author does 
good service in showing that the latter 
antedated Watson. He might also have 
shown that Watson is not—contrary to 
general belief—most typical of the move- 
ment. He also has a good word for 
McDougall’s hormism and professes to be 
unable to see wherein I differ fundamen- 
tally from McDougall on the matter of 
instinct (p. 196). I have long suspected 
this inability. 


II 


From Ecuador comes an attempt to 
approach social psychology through in- 
individual psychology. Only the first 
part of Social Consciousness, by A. M. 
Paredes, dealing with individual elements 
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in collective consciousness, has yet ap- 
peared. More than 100 pages are given to 
three introductory chapters on social 
psychology and sociology, with some 
reference to biology. The other fifteen 
chapters are primarily psychological, but 
chapters on the integration of personality; 
the subconscious, telepathy and suggestion; 
reflex and instinctive movements; passions, 
obsessions, and impulses, foreshadow the 
treatment that might reasonably be ex- 
pected in the second volume of social 
psychology proper. The psychological 
viewpoint of the author is conventional, 
except for a mild belief in telepathy. 
James seems to be the only North Ameri- 
can psychologist known. The sociological 
viewpoint is more modern. 

The two Murphys have performed a 
public service in preparing an Experimental 
Psychology. It really isn’t such, for it is 
not an experimental manual atall. About 
the only difference between this work and 
the best social psychologies previously to 
appear is that the authors try to keep out 
of their book everything that has not had 
an experimental origin, but their inter- 
pretation of experiment is so liberal that 
they are able to include most of the con- 
tent of social psychology that is worth- 
while. The public service, therefore, 
consists in demonstrating that experi- 
mental pharisaism is not particularly 
harmful to the science, even if it does 
sometimes seem to deny that one can see 
anything that he has no_ laboratory 
measure for. The book also shows how 
much of social behavior has already been 
subjected to some sort of desirable meas- 
uring process. The general viewpoint of 
the book is genetic, and the organization 
and control aspects are somewhat neg- 
lected. 

Smith's Social Psychology is really a trea- 
tise on the function of the sentiments in 
integrating and controlling behavior in 


groups. The subtitle of the book is ‘‘The 
Psychology of Attraction and Repulsion.” 
While the book is really an application of 
the viewpoint of Shand and McDougall 
to the problem of social integration, and 
not strictly speaking a social psychology, 
it is worth using as a supplementary book 
for critical reading, because of the prac- 
tical character of its applications, if for 
no other reason. Coyle’s Social Process in 
Organized Groups is much more critically 
done, and provides the other side of the 
shield by emphasizing social organization. 
The stimulus of Simmel is decidedly 
noticeable in this volume, in which an 
attempt is made to bring together, from 
observation, a study of the literature, and, 
by deduction, the various processes that 
make for group integration. Membership, 
leadership, structure, communication, 
esprit de corps, and collective thinking 
are the chief chapter headings and serve 
to indicate the author’s classification of 
group-making processes. It would be 
interesting to see what results a concrete 
study of group processes in action would 
bring. 

The new Spanish Ambassador to the 


United States, formerly professor of 


Spanish Studies in Oxford University, has 
essayed a psychology of nationalism in 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards. His 
interest in the subject grew out of his dis- 
armament work for the League of Nations. 
He seems to be pretty sure that the bio- 
logical-psychological differences between 
peoples are as marked as those between 
species, and his use (or misuse) of in- 
stincts shows how contented he is with 
European psychological theory. But any- 
way, he says, nationalities are different, 
whether by heredity or environment, and 
it is important to understand these dif- 
ferences. We agree. He summarizes 
national traits succintly and popularly 
(pp. x, xi): Englishmen ‘‘are hypo- 
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crites with practical sense,’’ to which 
characterization ‘‘correspond clearness— 
licentiousness for the Frenchman, 
thoroughness—clumsiness for the German, 
dignity—cruelty for the Spaniard, vulgar- 
ity—vitality for the American.’’ Besides 
characterizing each people as to their 
qualities of action, thought and emotion, 
he also describes their community and 
political structure, leadership, language, 
art, literature, love, patriotism, and reli- 
gion. The book is readable. 


Ill 


Imms’ Social Behavior of Insects is a de- 
lightfully clear, brief presentation of the 
social biology and social psychology of 
that small portion of the insect world 
(some 6000 out of 500,000 insect species) 
that are social. Although the author con- 
siders their social behavior to be primarily 
instinctive, he shows clearly that they 
have marked learning capacity. Cock- 
roaches, e.g., may be taught to shun 
instead of seek the dark. Bees, ants, and 
wasps receive major attention. The chap- 
ters on parasitism and caste are especially 
interesting. Allee pursues a closely re- 
lated theme in Animal Aggregations. In 
this book, which he subtitles “‘A Study 
in General Sociology,”’ he is, however, 
less concerned with social relationships 
than with the ecological effects (both 
harmful and helpful) of aggregations upon 
the members of the aggregates. He con- 
cludes that codperation is a fundamental 
trait of all living matter; that the first 
forms of life could not have survived 
except in aggregates; and that social 
life is still the normal condition of life 
survival. 

It is only a question of time until the 
text books on sociology will be compelled 
to include material of the sort treated in 
these two volumes. 
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IV 


The first social psychology of Property, 
if we disregard the works of Taussig and 
Veblen, and of the Austrian school, has 
been prepared by an Englishman of the 
University of London school. Although 
the author criticizes the reviewer's theory 
of instinct (lamely, I think), nevertheless 
he agrees with him that there is no in- 
stinct for property or for acquisition. He 
traces property up through insects, birds, 
rodents, carnivores, and apes, to man. 
He studies human property in its relations 
to magic, the sentiments, and its social 
functions. He analyzes the concept and 
the owning attitude culturally and psy- 
chologically, and he comes to the con- 
clusion that property rights have de- 
veloped in human society as a means to 
the expansion and integration of the 
human personality. Thus property is a 
cultural product with a_ personality 
sanction as well as an objective social 
sanction. The book is well planned and 
executed. 

Rossman’s Psychology of the Inventor starts 
with the reviewer's classification of in- 
ventions (p. 9) and develops an analysis 
of inventions and of inventors (individ- 
ual and group inventors), studies the 
inventor at work, discusses chance and 
purpose in invention, the motives of 
invention, the training of inventors, and 
the psychology of the patent law. The 
author is convinced that inventors are 
made and not born (pp. 191-3). He, 
therefore, discusses methods of encourag- 
ing inventors and of securing to them the 
rewards of their inventions. This book 
is not by a trained social psychologist, but 
by an inventor; it therefore offers much 
concrete material and observation of great 
value, but not always in the most eco- 
nomic form. The author has, however, 
read much on the subject of invention. 
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An excellent assemblage of Readings in 
Industrial Psychology is that by Moore 
and Hartmann, concentrating primarily on 
the production end. More than 200 pages 
are devoted to problems of the selection of 
employees, including physiognomy, job 
analysis, rating scales, mental tests, and 
analysis of occupational interests. Voca- 
tional guidance and training has only 65 
pages. Efficiency, motion study, fatigue 
and rest, and the working environment 
get almost 100 pages. Accidents have a 
single chapter; while monotony, morale, 
unrest and strikes, and leadership have 
about 125 pages. Distributing the product, 
including advertising and salesmanship, 
is limited to the final chapter. The 
material is usually concrete and relevant. 

V 

Interest in personality development 
grows constantly and now absorbs more 
attention than any other phase of psy- 
chology, individual or social. Babson’s 
Instincts and Emotions need not detain us 
further than to serve as an example of 
what a business man can do in devotion 
toa hobby. Like the literary man, what 
he learns second hand will naturally be 
taken from those books so well known as 
to be already on the decline among special- 
ists. Stockard’s Physical Basis of Person- 
ality is a much more serious study, by a 
medical man. As is to be expected, the 
author is much enamored of inheritance 
charts and personality control through 
breeding; but the emphasis is at the point 
where it would seem to be most valid, 
i.e., in relation to the bio-chemistry of the 
endocrines. This is the completest study 
yet made of the influence of the duct- 
less glands upon physical and mental 
traits, and the chief emphasis is upon 
the physical rather than upon the mental. 
It is a book every social and abnormal 
psychologist should read as a basis for 


viewpoint and criticism. It has an excel- 
lent bibliography of current literature. 

Leante's Medical Criticism belongs even 
more to the field of biology, and is con- 
cerned more with topography of disease 
than with the fundamental biological 
bases of character. The psychic aspect of 
disease symptoms and especially the rdle 
of suggestion and auto-suggestion in dis- 
ease are frequently treated with excellent 
insight and clearness. The book might 
well have been entitled medical psy- 
chology, had not the physiological scope 
of the work, so much transcended this 
particular emphasis. 

From Brazil comes an excellent Manual 
of Psychiatry in Portuguese, by the dis- 
tinguished clinical professor, Henrique 
Roxo of Rio de Janeiro. He combines 
well the functional and the physical view- 
points in his treatment of psychoses, with 
perhaps a leaning toward the latter. His 
text shows close familiarity with the best 
European work, and his own investiga- 
tions have been numerous. Introductory 
chapters on terminology, causes and tech- 
nique are very clear and helpful. The 
whole field of mental diseases is treated, 
but minor neuroses are omitted as belong- 
ing to abnormal psychology. 

The child, rather than the adult, is 
of course the chief focus of interest in the 
study of personality development. Krout 
has reviewed the current discussions of the 
literature and has tied it up with some 
studies made on his own little daughter in 
The Psychology of Children’s Lies. He has 
done a real service to genetic psychology 
in bringing togetherina brief summary the 
better conclusions on this subject, and 
especially in collecting a good selected, 
but not complete, bibliography. Bau- 
douin’s The Infant Mind and Psychoanalysis 
indulges in some fanciful metaphysics 
about complexes and symbolism, but is 
much sounder than most works in the 
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field of psychoanalysis. The part on the 
development of self-consciousness is per- 
haps best. Illustrative cases are used 
freely. Reed's study of The Influence of 
Training on Changes in Variability in Achieve- 
ment iS experimental in character and 
thoroughly sound. The author reviews, 
criticizes and interprets previous experi- 
ments, especially those by Thorndike, and 
adds some more of his own. His con- 
clusions are directly opposite to those of 
Thorndike. He finds that practice re- 
duces, rather than increases, individual 
differences. He explains the former con- 
clusions as the result of a faulty setting up 
of the experiments. Gradually the old 
hereditarian bias gives way before care- 
ful analysis to an environmentalist ex- 
planation of personality integration. 

Dodge and Kahn of Yale have worked 
out an interesting theory of The Craving for 
Superiority which will be of value to the 
social and abnormal psychologists. They 
hold that all persons normally desire to 
be actually or to feel superior as a result 
of the necessity of making an effective 
adjustment to environment. As a result, 
the striving for the sense of superiority is 
a powerful dynamic factor in human 
society. The idea does not seem to be 
particularly new, but the analysis and 
implications presented by the authors are 
useful. 

The feminine personality is another 
object of interest to the social psychologist 
and Gonzdlez-Blanco’s Woman adds much 
food tor thought to this theme. The 
author first wrote on this subject in 1904, 
and again in 1913, and now he returns to 
the subject. He has always maintained 
that the nervous and mental organization 
of woman does not fit her for competition 
in the wider activities that have so long 
been man’s world. Without doubt he 
brings much data into view to support his 
point of view, but he apparently confuses 


the traditional with the hereditary source 
of women's social disabilities. Admit- 
ting this, he would still urge that woman, 
with her peculiar social psychology, has 
had a very definite and legitimate function 
in society, the abandonment of which will 
cause a real loss to the world. This is one 
of the most interesting of the conservative 
books about woman, a type of work 
which, perhaps, we are too prone to 
neglect. 

Race and nationality traits also provide 
themes for animated discussion. Bogen’s 
Born a Jew is an autobiography of a Jewish 
social worker and administrator. Here 
again we see clearly illustrated the in- 
fluence of a strongly conditioning environ- 
ment. Bogen remained a Jew throughout 
his life, as his people would have desired. 
In fact, it is not apparent that he ever 
achieved sufficient objectivity about his 
nationalistic traditions and his own com- 
munal mental set to enable him to see 
himself or his group mores as outsiders 
can see them. In describing his relief 
work in European countries he reveals 
very markedly what are sometimes called 
““‘typical’’ Jewish attitudes in the Jewish 
recipients of relief from American sources. 
This is an extremely valuable sourcebook 
for folk psychology. 

VI 

An important factor in negatively con- 
ditioning our responses and in molding 
personality aversely are what Hulsey 
Cason calls Common Annoyances. He has 
studied more than five hundred of these 
experimentally, ranging from disgusting 
physical objects to behavior of various 
types. These annoyances he analyzes and 
interprets, thus adding materially to the 
description of the bio-social and the 
psycho-social environments. A phase of 
the same theme is handled in a more liter- 
ary way in Joyful Pessimism by Jose Vas- 
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concelos, but this author—once a teacher 
of international relations at the University 
of Chicago, and later a candidate for the 
presidency of Mexico,—includes the pleas- 
ant as well as the unpleasant things of 
life. His conclusion is that life is dis- 
appointing at best, but this fact should 
not cause us to neglect the good things, 
the pleasant bits. Thus he analyzes for 
us the compensations of love, solitude, 
beautiful things, art, thought, travel, 
even of refreshments, which, by the way, 
are most perfect in Spain and worst in 
Chicago and other over-industrialized por- 
tions of the United States. One of the 
best parts of this book is the psychological 
characterizations of cities, such as New 
York, Amsterdam, Seville, Chicago, 
which have social personalities of their 
own. The author is somewhat of a 
mystic, but one very sensitive to life and 
the meaning of things about him. 
VII 

Coming back more directly to person- 
alities, we take up Oesterreich’s Possession 
with delight. Here is a very scholarly 
and valuable book, tracing the phenomena 
of possession, both by evil and by good 
spirits, through antiquity, the middle 
ages, and modern times. The subject is 
treated as a phase of the psychology of 
religion, but the individual possessed is 
considered more fully than the social 
psychology of the process. The chapters 
dealing with primitive priestly possession 
and exorcism of various types are 
especially interesting and valuable. Stu- 
dents of cultural sociology and psychology 
will not ignore this volume, 

Perhaps all countries, but Latin coun- 
tries especially, have taken a renewed 
interest in the rdéle of the person as dis- 
tinguished from the social process in our 
civilization since the great war. A sim- 
ilar and kindred interest in the mystical 


has also been manifest. Epic Mysticism 
by the young Argentine professor of phi- 
losophy, Fatone, illustrates both of these 
trends, but not in extreme form. The 
body of the book is occupied by analyses 
of Papini, St. Francis, and the Japanese 
people, whose mystic faith in their mission 
and their message has made one of them 
an intriguing interpreter of personality, 
another a great spiritual leader, and the 
third a power to be recognized. The 
author believes that more emphasis must 
be given to the personality with a mission 
if we are to salvage our civilization. It 
is the same general outlook which has 
led him to make the study of the phi- 
losophy of the Upanishads embodied in 
his Sacrifice and Grace. WHere mysticism is 
even more pronounced. The book is 
divided into.five parts dealing with (1) 
the sense of sacrifice, (2) Hindu disci- 
plines, (3) Buddhist teaching, (4) 
Nirvana, and (5) the two _ vehicles, 
Hinayana and Mahayana. 

From Cuba comes a much fuller es- 
pousal of mysticism in Lopez’ By Ways of 
Mystery. The author has written a very 
erudite work which shows his familiarity 
with the occult science or philosophy of 
India, Arabia, and the rest of the world. 
It may indeed be said that this is one of 
the most systematic treatises in existence 
in defense of telepathy, spiritualism, and 
the like. The author deplores the 
attacks of people who do not understand 
what occultism is and seeks in his work to 
give them a dependable orientation. A 
question which troubles the reviewer is, 
whether these books represent a survival 
of mysticism into an age of science, or 
whether they indicate a regresssive at- 
tempt to find a workable adjustment in a 
world where science has for some reason 
failed? 

Equally as mystical and as fanciful, but 
in a somewhat different way, is Jung’s 
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Libido. His assumption of inherited sym- 
bolic meanings is wholly untenable and as 
much a piece of magic as the belief in the 
transmigration of souls. Yet there is 
doubtless much to the doctrine of cultural 
symbols as a cultural product and growth. 
Some day a scholar better equipped than 
Jung will untangle the true from the false 
here, just as already the psychoanalytic 
doctrine of instincts has been replaced 
by the theory of the conditioned response. 


Vill 


But these excursions into mystical meta- 
physics are not the dominant mode of our 
thinking about the methods of adjust- 
ment in life. Leante’s Scientific Meta- 
physics sets forth a sketch of the evolution 
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of the world and man from the beginning 
of the universe to the present condition of 
mankind. This involves a treatment of 
social and mental evolution, the environ- 
mental control of behavior, and the evolu- 
tion of the method of science. The last, 
as presented, is a good corrective for much 
muddled thinking. Miss Yates’ Psycho- 
logical Racketeers is a spirited and popular 
attack upon the “‘practical psychologists’’ 
who pretend to give to the uninitiated, for 
five or ten dollars a lesson, the key by 
which they may perfect personality and 
unlock all treasures of knowledge as well 
as the door to financial success and fame. 
Will she sell as many copies of her book as 
the fakers whom she seeks to expose will 
sell of their own wishful willing? 


SOCIOLOGY ADVANCES ITS RIGHT WING 


RUPERT B. VANCE 


University of North Carolina 


SocrzeTAL Evo.ution: A Stupy or THE EvoLUTIONARY 
By Albert 
New York: 


Basis or THE Science or Socigry. 
Galloway Keller. Revised Edition. 
Macmillan, 1931. 419 pp. $2.50. 

Sysrematic SocloLoGy ON THE Basis oF THE Bgziz- 
HUNGSLEHRE AND GEBILDELEHRE OF LEOPOLD VON 
Wiese. Adapted and amplified by Howard 
Becker. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1932. 
772 pp. $6.00. 

Tae Concepts or Sociotocy: A TREATISE PresENTING 
A SuGGesteD ORGANIZATION OF SOCIOLOGICAL 
THEORY IN TERMS OF Its Mayor Concepts. By 
Earle Edward Eubank. New York: D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1932. 570 pp. $4.80. 

Socery: Irs Srrucrure anp Cuanoes. By R. M. 


Maclver. New York: Ray Long and Richard R. 
Smith, 1931. 569 pp. $5.00. 


Rightly or wrongly, it has somehow got 
abroad that whosoever advocates the 
methodology of measurement, the minis- 
try of statistics, and the abstemious inter- 
pretations peculiar to behaviorism would 
lead sociology to the left. On the other 
hand, he who delves in concepts and 
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reaches out for systematics, it is bruited 
about, exalts form above content, inter- 
pretative logic above  fact-grubbing 
method, and thus leads a return to the 
theory of the fathers. In these four vol- 
umes appear the heirs of four great tradi- 
tions, traditions by no means out-moded. 
Building on the social Darwinianism of 
Sumner, the systematics of Simmel and 
von Wiese, the methodology of Small, and 
the traditions of English philosophy and 
political science, these heirs and_heir- 
apparents show themselves possessed of 
authentic gifts in their own right. 
Keller's Societal Evolution, first published 
in 1915, furnished the ‘‘systematic applica- 
tion to the folkways of the central idea of 
Darwinian evolution, variation, selection, 
transmission."’ It gave currency to the 
author’s concepts of maintenance and 
non-maintenance mores, rational selection, 
etc., and took rank as one of the early 
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classics. The new edition is largely, 
rewritten. Instead of the abstract and 


abstruse presentation of the early volume 
are found much illustrative material drawn 
from contemporary life. The author re- 
vises one doctrine when he candidly ad- 
mits: “I do not see as much in rational 
selection as I then thought I did.’’ To 
judge from footnotes the volume still 
remains innocent or oblivious of any 
American sociologist since Sumner. It 
will no doubt be felt that for use as a text 
the revision is preferable, while for the 
student of the history and theory of 
sociology the original edition draws more 
water. 

Because of their historical and theo- 
retical importance, American sociology 
has awaited with impatience translations 
of Leopold von Wiese’s Beziehungslehre, 
1924, and Gebildelehre, 1929. In Systematic 
Sociology Howard Becker has given us not 
a translation but an adaptation and ampli- 
fication. Rather than textual changes 
Becker has liberally sprinkled von Wiese’s 
discussion with allusions to concepts and 
authorities in American sociology. The 
adaptation, as the preface points out, may 
thus be regarded as a contribution toward 
making sociology international, some- 
what in the traditions of Simmel, Wax- 
weiler, Spencer, Durkheim, Ross, and 
Znaniecki. As is well known, von Wiese 
has addressed himself almost entirely to 
the systematics of sociological relation- 
ships, a subject completely glossed over 
in the many elementary texts on human 
relations. To him the three fundamental 
categories in sociology are: (1) plurality- 
patterns including crowds, groups, and 
abstract collectivities, (2) sociological 
processes, existional and functional, the 
latter being binding, loosening, or both, 
and (3) relationships, the greater variety 
of which is set forth in schematic tables 
and many chapters. The volume en- 
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deavors to view the interconnections of 
social life realistically and at the same 
time show sociology as a science clearly 
differentiated from other sciences, sys. 
tematic rather than a melange, neither the 
mistress nor the handmaiden but a sister 
of the social sciences. Systematic sociol- 
ogy presents us with a sociology of form 
rather than of content, much after the 
manner of Ross’ Principles from which 
von Wiese, indeed, had drawn. In war- 
ring against the encyclopaedic trend that 
makes of sociology a despised omnium 
gatherum, Becker offers no frontal attack 
on the principles of increasing dependence 
and complexity in Comte’s filiation of 
the sciences. Instead he offers as a type 
of the logical systematics toward which 
sociology should strive, the economic man— 
just as the institutionalists are conducting 
his obsequies. By the nature of things 
and by its very position rather than by 
the perversity of its devotees has sociology 
been forced to synthesis and encyclopaedic 
treatments. Instructors will find this vol- 
ume too heavy for the Principles course; 
graduates in theory seminars will find 
herein material for meditation and in- 
vigorating discussion. An _ Historical 
Postscript is adapted from von Wiese’s 
brochure, Sozéologie: Geschichte und Haupt- 
probleme. There is no bibliography. 
Holding that concepts are indispensable 
as instruments of scientific inquiry, 
Eubanks has set himself the task of 
organizing the general theory of sociology 
in terms of its major concepts. This in- 
volves discovering, defining, relating, and 
integrating sociological concept into a 
unified body of knowledge. The main 
outline of basic concepts is both original 
and valuable. Sociology is regarded as 
the study of human beings associated in 
activity. Accordingly sociology’s cut- 
rent coin of the realm is deposited in the 
following banks: (1) the actors, (2) the 
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causes of action, (3) the actions and rela- 
tions, and (4) the product of action. 
Thus (1) societary composition finds that (a) 
the single human being as situation-self, 
and (b) the human p/are/, an entity of 
interacting persons, go to make the tangi- 
ble substance composing society. (2) 
Societary causation comprises the concepts of 
(a) societary energy as motivations, cona- 
tions, and psychic impulses to action, or 
(b) societary control. (3) Societary change 
involves (a) societary action as inter- 
action or collective action, and (b) socie- 
tary relationships which fall into many 
categories. (4) Lastly follows the socie- 
ary product, human culture. Eighteen 
outlines, four tables, eight diagrams, and 
two bibliographies, one by authors, the 
other by concepts, aid in clarifying the 
total impression. The volume is a con- 
tribution to theory as well as to the logic of 
sociology in that its critical summaries of 
the literature take rank with its arrange- 
ment of material. No graduate student 
can afford to neglect these two volumes. 

Maclver’s Society: Its Structure and 
Changes also defines society as a system of 
social relationships and presents a system 
of sociology. In his mind: 


Sociology seeks to discover the principles of cohesion 
and of order within the social structure, the ways in 
which it roots and grows within an environment, 
the moving equilibrium of changing structure and 
changing environment, the main trends of this inces- 
sant change and the forces which determine its direc- 
tion at any time, the harmonies and conflicts, the 
adjustments and maladjustments within the structure 
as they are revealed in the light of human desires, 
and thus the practical application of means to ends in 
the creative activities of social man. 


Following a preliminary analysis of basic 
definitions and concepts, Part II discusses 
the social structure in its inner aspects of 
attitudes and interests and its outer aspects 
of social codes which maintain the struc- 
ture asa whole. Part III shows the social 
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order related to environment as cause and 
effect while Part IV, Social Change, deals 
with the trends and significance of social 
evolution. 

The volume offers a clear and cogent pre- 
sentation, free from much of the termi- 
nology of the specialist, and suitable for 
use in introductory courses. Not so much 
concerned with systematics as Becker and 
Eubanks, the volume bends more sharply 
to the right in its reaction against the 
‘arid schematism of figures and tables”’ 
and the ‘‘naive simplicism of behaviorist 
theory.’" The preface throws down a 
distinct challenge to some of the dominant 
trends in sociology. It declares for the 
use of the tools of the artist as well as 
those of the scientist on the ground that 
sociology deals with ‘“‘the inner phe- 
nomena of experience and not the outer 
phenomena of nature.” Moreover, 
“sociology would prosper more, especially 
in America, if its practitioners forgot to 
think of it as a science."’ Elsewhere a 
contemporary school of psychologists who 
maintain that attitudes can be measured 
are said to ‘‘seek to apply mechanical 
methods of measurement to things whose 
very nature they fail to understand.”’ 
However much one may sympathize with 
the dictum: ‘Beyond statistics lies inter- 
pretation,’’ it can be seen that the beyond- 
Statistics movement too often becomes an 
anti-statistics attitude. The interpreta- 
tion which lies beyond statistics will 
finally, in the opinion of this reviewer, be 
achieved by those who having mastered 
its techniques see beyond with ‘‘the 
understanding of society which begins 
from personal experience as members of 
society,’’ demanded by MacIver. Enough 
however, lest the reviewer give a false 
impression that this valuable presentation 
is but a volume of polemics. The bibliog- 


raphy is by chapters. 
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SOCIOLOGY AS A NATURAL SCIENCE 


READ BAIN 


Miami University 


PrincipLes AND Metuops or Sociotocy. By James 
Melvin Reinhardt and George R. Davies. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1932. 685 pp. $3.50. 


The authors recognize ‘‘three important 
tendencies in the current interpretation of 
social data:’’ 1. The psychological inter- 
action involved in competition (conflict) 
and coéperation; 2. a reviving interest in 
the process as arising out of trade; and 3, 
a trend toward the use of statistics. 
(Preface) They have presented in a clear 
and interesting manner most of the ma- 
terial usually found in elementary texts. 
In addition, they have made practical 
pedagogical use of statistical analysis by 
means of sixty-four charts and seventy 
tables. Each chart and table has explana- 
tory notes as to method and interpretation 
with frequent additional discussion in the 
text. Only four of the twenty chapters 
lack some graph, chart, or table to aid in 
analysis of the data. The subject matter 
is presented in numerical, and often in 
statistical, terms to a much greater extent 
than in most current texts. Without 
doubt, some sociologists will deplore this, 
but the reviewer regards it as one of the 
outstanding merits of the book. 

The writer once formulated the follow- 
ing criteria for a first course. 1. Emphasis 
on the idea that sociology is the natural 
science of group behavior, and hence must 
use the same general methodology and 
point of view as the other natural sciences. 
2. The relativity and change of social 
values illustrated by the data of cultural 
anthropology. 3. Presentation of the data 
in elementary statistical form whenever 
possible. 4. The inter-relations of the 
three-fold environment, physiographic, 
biologic and sociologic (culture). 5. Some 


discussion of the structure and functioning 
of the major institutions. 6. The de- 
velopment of a scientific, technical socio- 
logical vocabulary. 7. Small attention to 
historical sociology. 8. Minimal refer- 
ence to abnormal social behavior. 9. A 
methodology designed to make the student 
interpret his own experience in sociolog- 
ical terms. Constant effort to habituate 
him to the scientific attitude and to 
familiarize him with the scientific methods 
of analyzing social data. 

Space prohibits an evaluation of this 
book in terms of these criteria, but, if 
done, it would rate very high. The sole 
motive for the rather extensive negative 
criticisms that follow is the fact that the 
reviewer is so well impressed by the book. 
He hopes some of them may be useful to 
the authors when they make their first 
revision. Negative criticism of a book, 
if valid, is much more valuable than mere 
laudation. This is especially true of 
textbooks. 

It is divided into three parts roughly 
equal in page-content—a convenience for 
schools on a three-term basis. Each 
chapter has a list of discussion questions 
and an adequate bibliography. It is un- 
fortunate that more definite chapter cita- 
tions are not given in the latter, as in 
“Economic Organization,’’ where only 
two are given out of thirty-nine books 
listed. The style throughout is lucid and 
stimulating. The book is well printed in 
clear, clean type on good paper. 

The first part, ‘“The Social Process,” 
contains a masterly introductory chapter 
on the difficulties and methods of so- 
ciology, good chapters on the nature of 
society and the bio-psychic basis of be- 
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havior, an unsatisfactory discussion of the 
individual and the group and five com- 
petent chapters on struggle (competition, 
codperation, conflict). The second part is 
misleadingly titled ‘‘Factors Conditioning 
Society."’ Geographic (chiefly climate) 
and human biological factors are dis- 
cussed. The importance of the flora and 
fauna is not treated at all, nor is culture 
definitely included, as a factor condition- 
ing specific cultures through continuity 
and contact. The chapter on ‘‘Race and 
Racial Capacities’’ disposes of the concept 
of racial inferiority with devastating 
finality. In part three, some of the in- 
stitutional aspects of society are discussed, 
with less satisfaction to the reviewer than 
most of the other topics. Exception 
must be made, however, to ‘“‘Economic 
Organization,’’ which is penetrating and 
stimulating, the last half of the family 
(modern aspects), and the discussion of 
the functions of the modern state. The 
reviewer thinks a proper treatment of this 
topic should include a chapter on the gen- 
eral nature of institutions, separate 
chapters on about four fundamental 
institutions, e.g., family, industry, rec- 
teation, and education (the last two are 
not treated at all though they are of recent 
and increasing importance in our culture), 
and a final chapter, in which other 
institutional and quasi-institutional forms 
should be discussed briefly: state, press, 
art, social work, science, health organ- 
ization, etc. 

The last chapter is really on progress, 
though it is called ‘‘Summary and Out- 
look.’’ It is a judicious statement, which 
avoids most of the pitfalls intowhich such 
final chapters frequently descend. Thus 
the book ends on an optimistic note with- 
out any sacrifice of the scientific spirit. 
This writer does not find it so easy, how- 
ever, ‘‘to believe that the future will 
prove merely an enlarged and more 
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dynamic version of the past’’ (609), that 
it will be capitalistic, honoring property 
rights and classical ‘‘economic law’’ (612). 
To him it is evident that our capitalistic 
culture is in a period of rapid transforma- 
tion, if not disintegration, and that it is 
an open question whether we shall be able 
to build a more rational and enduring 
civilization than the capitalistic era of 
1750 to 1950-2000. He sees nothing in 
the nature of things nor in the past history 
of culture to insure a millenial dawn. 

A concise statistical appendix with 
tables of roots, powers, reciprocals and 
logarithms is added, the first time such a 
thing has been done in a sociology text so 
far as the writer knows, but he hopes it 
will not be the last. 

The book is on the whole very satis- 
factory and is ground-breaking in at least 
one respect. It reflects what is to the 
reviewer the outstanding trend in Ameri- 
can sociology, viz., the use of statistical 
analysis with the implication that sociol- 
ogy is a natural science departing from its 
philosophico-moralistic antededents as 
rapidly as chemistry and astronomy de- 
parted from alchemy and astrology during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
This implication should have been made 
more explicit throughout the book. 
In some places, it fails to convey the idea 
even by implication, notably in the 
chapter on religion. Here we learn that 
there is really no conflict between science 
and religion, not even in method, and that 
‘Both religion and science relate the 
finite mind to the Universal Mind" 
(p. 568),—whatever that means. There is 
a total lack of any historical perspective 
in the treatment of Christianity, no indica- 
tion of the changes in it as a result of the 
impact of modern science and philosophy; 
little attention is paid to the exploitative 
and obscurantist aspects of Christianity, 
past and present. The general conception 
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of religion as a system of supreme values 
is unquestionably sound, but one gets the 
impression that Christianity was and is the 
final revelation in this field. Again, the 
same failure to conceive of sociology as a 
natural science is found on page 606, 
where social environment is excluded from 
natural environment. An apparent in- 
consistency exists between the statement 
that the city states fell (p. 577) because of 
“excessive luxury and inbreeding from 
weakling variants,’’ and the argument in 
the chapter on heredity and variation, 
especially pp. 291, 306-7. 

In general, terms are carefully defined, 
but polygamy is used as synonymous with 
polygyny (p. 413), culture and civilization 
are not Clearly defined (chapters XIV and 
XV), no clear distinction is made between 
conflict and competition, though consider- 
able space is given to it (chapter VII), 
spontaneous and chance variations are not 
defined (304), and the irrational and un- 
critical response element in suggestion is 
not mentioned (108). ‘‘Suggestion’’ is 
used in its common-sense connotation. 
Other instances could be cited. 

Certain omissions of relevant matter 
should also be mentioned. Neither 
Darwin nor Malthus is referred to in 
the “‘Réle of Struggle;’’ no clear-cut dis- 
tinction between original and human 
nature; no discussion of optimum popu- 
lation, birth control, little of migration 
and rational control of population; folk- 
ways and mores are not discussed; fire and 
wheel are omitted in ‘“‘cultural land- 
marks’’ (p. 452); no reference to uniform 
marriage and divorce laws, real reasons for 
divorce, or sex, and marital and parental 
education; no facts and figures regarding 
uncoérdination in industry, ¢.g., over- 
built plants, over-capitalized ‘‘hopes’’ of 
future earnings and wastes in production 
and distribution; no discussion of collec- 
tive behavior, mobs, crowds, publics. 


Other omissions have been noted above. 

In addition to points already discussed, 
some material and some points of view are 
included with which the reviewer dis- 
agrees, but can only mention without dis- 
cussion. Among these are Mendelian 
inheritance, which is of little real sig- 
nificance (as yet) for sociology; the failure 
to distinguish between hereditary and 
non-hereditary feeblemindedness, and to 
point out that the proportion of the latter 
increases as we learn more about it; a 
failure to make it clear that cultural 
stages are classificatory, not historical- 
sequence terms; the implication that the 
family is the “‘most important’’ institu- 
tion, that it is based upon ‘‘parental 
instinct,’’ and that its primary function 
is reproduction; the assumption of the 
fictitious isolated community as a basis for 
economic analysis (309); the assumption 
of the validity of classical economic theory 
and the consequent complete fallacy of 
Marxianism (542), and a more or less 
uncritical use of the term ‘‘economic law;” 
an apparent uncritical acceptance of the 
theory of ‘‘climatic energy,’’ as an im- 
portant aid to understanding cultural 
achievement (277); and, finally, some of 
the charts and tables seem slightly out of 
place while other similar material could 
be used to advantage in many of the 
chapters. 

In conclusion, the general impression is 
that of an anatomy rather than a phys- 
iology of societal structures. There 
seems to be an absence of continuity 
and integration, —of the on-going-ness and 
vital interactions of social life. It is per- 
haps inevitable that certain forms of 
statistical analysis will give this static- 
structural picture, but time-series, trend- 
graphs, and correlations might be used to 
show movement and interaction. In any 
case, when one comes to the interpretation 
of statistical and other analytical data, 
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the perspective, scope and sweep of social 
activities and interactions could be shown. 
One misses a sense of the Jiveliness of 
social interaction so vividly present in the 
writing of Ross and Cooley. Darwin did 
it in biology and Jeans does it in astron- 
omy. It ought to be present, of all 
places, in sociological writing. 

The negative criticisms in this review 


should not be taken to indicate that the 
reviewer regards this text lightly. On the 
contrary, he thinks it is one of the out- 
standing texts of recent years and believes 
that it may be the forerunner of a series 
of texts which will establish sociol- 
ogy securely among the other natural 
sciences, both in point of view and 
methodology. 


SOUTHERN PROBLEMS IN STORY 


HARRIET L. HERRING 


University of North Carolina 


Catt Home tHe Heart. By Fielding Burke. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1932. 432 pp. $2.50. 

To Make My Briap. By Grace Lumpkin. New 
York: Macaulay, 1932. 384 pp. $2.00. 

Bsyonp Desire. By Sherwood Anderson. New 
York: Liveright, Inc., 1932. 359pp. $2.50. 


Sanp 1n My Suogs. By Katharine Ball Ripley. 
New York: Brewer, Warren and Putnam, 1932. 


332 pp. $3.00. 


Time was when stories of the South 
dealt pretty exclusively with a South that 
never was; when the chief departure from 
a dashing and plenteous style of living 
was for the artistic effect of aristocracy 
tragic in its departed glory. But even in 
poverty the moonlight was romantic on 
the tangled gardens of the past. Ali this 
ischanging. For one thing more southern- 
ers are writing, and except for a few of the 
world’s born story-tellers most people 
have to write of what they have seen and 
lived, or something approximating it 
anyhow. Again, the present fashion 
favors the plotless rambling story as 
meticulous as a photograph in picturing 
details, as tireless as a case study in re- 
cording routine. Further, even southern- 
ers are beginning to be aware of certain 
phenomena about them as constituting 
problems—perhaps as Problems with a 
capital P—economic, social, and psycho- 
logical problems of the New Negro, of the 


mill worker, the lowly tenant, the baffled 
owner-farmer. All problems invite prop- 
aganda or at least portrayal. 

The industrial problem of the South 
has these last few years furnished episodes 
ready-made for high lights in a run-on 
narrative or for pegs about which to hang 
propaganda novels. So dramatic were 
the events of Gastonia and Marion that 
few who use the mill theme can resist 
them. Yet when these writers deliberately 
take a nationally known, and now fre- 
quently retold story, they lose the quality 
of suspense, they throw away the chance 
to marshal events and even to select de- 
tails for an artistic creation; or, if they 
have the temerity to rearrange the events, 
they irritate the reader and set him count- 
ing inaccuracies. Of those who have tried 
it Sherwood Anderson in his latest book, 
Beyond Desire, is the best off, for he merely 
hits a story in the high spots, anyhow. 
Fielding Burke (Mrs. Olive Tilford Dar- 
gan) fares next best because she is inter- 
ested primarily with the struggle within 
the mind and soul of her characters, chiefly 
her heroine. Miss Lumpkin fares worst 
because, like Mary Heaton Vorse in 
Strike, she is so factual. Her material 
fairly cries out to be checked, not only as 
to the story but the language of her char- 
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acters and her household economy. Her 
mountaineers who become mill workers 
about half way through the book, in time 
to get in on the strike, are totally illit- 
erate and say ‘‘hit’’ for ‘‘it’’ in approved 
mountain fashion, but they also say ‘‘as 
if’ where most college graduates in the 
South are content with ungrammatical 
“‘like."" They seem to raise some corn 
but depend upon store-bought meal. They 
seem to be on a money economy, but the 
money gourd on the mantle shelf is always 
being emptied and, except for one or two 
occasions when Grandpap serves—for very 
little pay we are told—as sort of sub- 
bootlegger, there is no way to get cash 
into it. There never seemed to be any- 
thing to eat in the mountain household 
but cornbread and fatback; there could 
hardly have been a less varied diet at the 
mill, but it was at the mill that Emma 
developed pellagra. Mrs. Dargan is more 
interested in poetic feeling and psycho- 
logical struggle than she is in food and 
clothes and yet you see how they are 
achieved clearly enough not to investigate 
her budget. Here again Sherwood Ander- 
son wins by his sketchiness: you never 
think of his characters as hungering at all 
except in a sex sense or of being clothed 
except in the case of those on the fringes 
of the southern ‘‘families’’ with the hy- 
pocritical garments of a faded and thread- 
bare past. 

Yet for all Miss Lumpkin’s attention to 
the details of living, she, like Mrs. Dargan, 
is more interested in the problem involved 
in changing from mountain to mill. Life 
in either place is hard and mostly sordid, 
and bound about by forces too strong for 
the men and women to overcome. But 
there is more than a mere change of 
masters when the man who has been con- 
trolled by the swing of the seasons, by 
drought or flood or forest fire begins to 
work to the tune of a whistle under the 
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nod and beck of another man. Miss 
Lumpkin gives us some of this but she 
loses interest in her characters and after 
ignoring them and their mental processes 
for a season kills them off. Thus her 
solution is escape. 

Mrs. Dargan sticks with the problem 
more closely. She gives us in really in- 
telligible terms—that is, in terms of the 
individual—something of the conflict, in- 
ternal and external, which must have 
accompanied the removal of each of the 
thousands of mountain men and women to 
the mills during the last generation or 
two. Her heroine loves the mountains 
more than most, but they all have a hill 
hunger that expresses itself in a lighted 
eye at their very mention, in frequent 
visits, in spasmodic returns to the little 
farms to reassure themselves that the hard- 
ships they have partly forgot are not over- 
balanced by the freedom and the lightness 
of air and spirit. Her heroine is more con- 
fused than most because she is more in- 
telligent, and because she made her hegira 
in more troublous times. She is plunged 
into the tense air of the stretch-out, of 
strikes, of mob violence at once rather 
than after a decade or a lifetime of routine. 
Because she is stronger than most and 
fresher to these ills her reaction is the 
more violent. 

In fact she is too strong, and her 
strength becomes her weakness both in 
the mountains and at the mills. She has 
strength of body and mind to work and 
learn, and because the work is futile and 
the knowledge confusing she rebels and 
turns from mountain to mill and back 
again. She is so sensitive that she sees 
beauty in the smooth running machine as 
well as in the cloud breaking around the 
mountain, but her very  sensitiveness 
makes that which is less than perfect in- 
tolerable to her in love as well as in work. 
And so though as strong as one of her 
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hills she becomes as unstable in a crisis 
as a vapor swept by a wind against 
Cloudy Knob. 

But Ishma is convincing, thoroughly so, 
until she becomes too jiearned from a bit 
of no matter how well directed reading, 
until she patters of the material age, and 
Marxianism and the Neanderthal woman. 
If only a few could teach as the author 
would have us believe Derry taught her, 
and only a few speak with tongues of 
golden logic like the ‘comrade from the 
north,’’ and only a few listen like Ishma, 
then indeed might the ‘‘mill barons”’ 
tremble at the faint stirrings of southern 
labor. 

Our chief interest here, however, is in 
the transition from mountain to mill, in 
the truth of the two pictures. This re- 
viewer might quarrel with a few details 
but she could supply others which the 
author might equally question. The 
beauty of the prose lights up what beauty 
there is in place and person and story; it 
throws into painful relief the sordidness, 
the hard labor, and the poverty. 

Sherwood Anderson chooses for his 
central character interest middle class 
youth that wants to be radical and ad- 
vanced and free, the girl without quite 
being able to get away from her heritage 
of convention, the boy without being able 
to find himself or to be accepted by another 
class. The mountain-mill people are an 
ever-present background, as is the roar of 
the loom and the events of the strike. 

Strictly speaking Mrs. Ripley's story 
does not belong with the others. It does 
not have even a thin layer of fiction over 
its record of fact. It is a running account 
of the making and breaking of a peach 
orchardist in North Carolina. But it is 
like the others in dealing with one of the 
livest problems in the South, that of the 
managing-owningfarmer. This particular 
farmer was an ex-army officer with a 
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modest fortune, a gifted and indominable 
girl for a wife and the dream to take part 
in a romantic country life experiment that 
seemed to be succeeding financially. All 
this helps to carry the story along, to do 
what a bit of fictionalizing would do for 
thousands of just as specialized cotton and 
tobacco farmers throughout the South. 

It is like the others in its conclusion at 
least. The solution to the problem at 
hand is escape. For the Ripleys, because 
they are real persons who didn't get out 
by dying and incidentally because they 
are strong and intelligent people, it is 
escape to start over as writers and not to 
solve the problem of the orchard which 
has soaked up in its sands a good many 
thousands of dollars and seven years of 
heartbreaking work and hope. The story 
is told simply, directly, piquantly, in a 
spirit of courage and gaiety which sees 
the humorous touches. Some people ask 
how could the Ripleys, inexperienced with 
any sort of farming, expect to succeed 
with a highly specialized kind of farm 
like the peach orchard. But search and 
you will see that most of the little failures 
that accumulate to make up the final 
failure were not matters that could have 
been prevented by experience: a cabin 
burned, a valued worker killed in an 
automobile accident, an 
freeze, a worm pest in the cantaloupe 
crop, a glutted peach market. The worst 
mistake that the Ripleys made was in 
assuming that the boom times of the 


unseasonable 


peach orchard in the early 1920's were 


the normal times. More experienced 
orchardists and more experienced farmers 
than they made that same mistake. The 
author dropped in quite casually some 
canny observations that apply to more of 
our unhealthy overdeveloped system than 
peach orchards. For example, it 1s cer- 
tainly unhealthy when the producers in a 
given area make money only when others 
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somewhere else are suffering loss. As she 
points out our government scheme of farm 
relief, increasing overproduction with 
loans that ruin the borrower, is hardly a 
solution. 

There are a lot of people, native and 
adopted southerners alike, aware of the 
dramatic events going on in the individual 
lives that break against or triumph over 
the new problems in the South. I am 
afraid the number of readers of such books 


is too small to encourage the publishers 
to printenoughofthem. Foritis through 
stories like these, many of them from 
many hands, that we shall understand 
the human significance of the economic 
and social revolutions in the South. For 
they will tell in human terms what can- 
not be told in surveys and statistics, in 
blue books of boosting or figures of farm 
foreclosure, in learned treatises or in 
declarations of right. 


BLACK AND WHITE AGAIN 


GUY B. JOHNSON 


Uniwersity of North Carolina 


Brown America. By Edwin R. Embree. New 
York: Viking Press, 1931. 311 pp. 

Tue Mosiurry or tHe Necro. By Edward E. Lewis. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. 
144 pp. $2.25. 

Tue Free Necro Famity. By E. Franklin Frazier. 
Nashville: Fisk University Press, 1932. 75 pp. 
$1.00. 

Tue Sournern Ursan Necro as A Consumer. By 
Paul K. Edwards. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1932. 323 pp. $5.00. 

Tae Catnortic Caurch AND THE AMERICAN NxGRO. 
By John T. Gillard. Baltimore: St. Joseph's 
Society Press, 1929. 324 pp. 

Oxp Massa’s Peoptz. By Orland Kay Armstrong. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1931. 357 pp. 
$2.50. 

Tue Necro Avutnor. By Vernon Loggins. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1931. 480 pp. 
$5.00 

Reapincs FROM Necro Aurtnors. By Otelia Crom- 
well, Lorenzo Dow Turner, and Eva B. Dykes. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931. 388 pp. 

Tue Boox or American Necro Poetry. Revised 
edition. By James Weldon Johnson. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931. 300. pp. 

Zexs. By Mary White Ovington. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 205 pp. $2.00. 

NorOnry War. By Victor Daly. Boston: Christo- 
pher Publishing House, 1932. 106 pp. $1.50. 
Incuin’ Atonc. By Welbourn Kelly. New York: 

Wm. Morrow & Co., 1932. 277 pp. $2.50. 


As I pointed out in these pages in Octo- 
ber, 1931, the production of books by and 


about Negroes has gone beyond the fad 
stage and appears to be settling down toa 
steady stream. The amount of research 
and writing which is being done on the 
Negro by both white and Negro authors is 
immense. Particularly significant is the 
fact that Negro scholars are coming to the 
fore in the field of sociological research. 
The number of Negroes who have been 
trained in the better graduate schools has 
increased rapidly during the past few years, 
and we can expect them to play a larger 
and larger rdle in research pertaining to 
their own race. Several of the larger 
Negro colleges now have competent social 
science staffs. Fisk University, for ex- 
ample, has Charles S. Johnson and E. 
Franklin Frazier, maintains a press, and 
publishes a social science series. 

Edwin R. Embree’s Brown America has 
attracted considerable attention since its 
appearance. Dr. Embree is president of 
the Rosenwald Fund and has had an active 
interest in Negro life for many years. 
His book is a very competent summary of 
the liberal point of view on the race prob- 
lem. ‘This book,”’ he says in his ‘‘Apol- 
ogia,’’ ‘‘is written for that great group 
who are hopefully called intelligent lay- 
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men. I have no special thesis to expound, 
unless it be that the new race is an inter- 
esting and ebullient part of our popula- 
tion and that it is inextricably bound in 
with the backwardness or the progress of 
the nation as a whole."’ The author re- 
tains some of the spirit of his crusading 
abolitionist grandfather, John G. Fee. 
Not so very long ago this sort of book 
would have raised a cry of ‘‘nigger lover’’ 
in the South, but today the liberal white 
spirit of the South is much the same as 
the spirit of this book. 

The thesis that the Negrois forming anew 
race is the keynote of the work. While 
it seems likely that the black masses in 
the deep South have been underweighted 
by Herskovits in his study of racial cross- 
ing and by Embree in the present work, 
no one could quarrel very seriously with 
the general biologica! thesis. Culturally 
our Negroes are new, of course, in the 
sense that they have lost their African 
heritage, but whether they deserve the 
name new in relation to our own culture 
is seriously open to question. After some 
historical peregrinations, including an 
account of John G. Fee's experiences in 
Kentucky, Embree discusses the various 
problems of the Negro—health, education, 
making a living, the ballot, etc.— in a 
lively style which manages to put across a 
deal of factual data without becoming 
boresome. Brown America is a valuable 
addition to our popular literature on race 
telations in the United States. The re- 
viewer finds that students in a course on 
the Negro are enthusiastic over the book. 

Lewis’ The Mobility of the Negro is a com- 
panion volume to Kennedy's The Negro 
Peasant Turns Cityward and Dutcher's 
The Negro in Modern Industrial Society. 
It is primarily a methodological study and 
is frankly not intended to thrill the general 
teader. Lewis is concerned with working 
out a way of measuring the relative 
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strength of the agricultural ‘‘push’’ and 
the industrial ‘‘pull’’ as factors in the 
northern migration of the Negro. After 
detailed mathematical treatment, he con- 
cludes, as many observers have concluded, 
that, on the whole, the demand for in- 
dustrial labor was more potent than the 
agricultural depression. 

Frazier’s little book, The Free Negro 
Family, is a continuation of his researches 
which were published recently in The 
Negro Family in Chicago. The present 
work sketches the growth of the free 
Negro communities during slavery, de- 
scribes their characteristics—high propor- 
tion of mulattoes and of urbanites, etc. 
and then traces the development of typical 
free Negro families. ‘‘Economic com- 
petence, culture, and achievement,’ says 
Frazier, ‘‘gave these families a special 
status and became the source of a tradition 
which has been transmitted to succeeding 
generations. These families have been 
the chief bearers of the first economic and 
cultural gains of the race, and have consti- 
tuted a leavening element in the Negro 
population wherever they have been 
found.’’ The author deserves commenda- 
tion for presenting significant material 
in such a brief space. The book contains 
maps, tables, and a short bibliography. 

Paul K. Edwards, who is professor of 
economics at Fisk University, breaks new 
ground in his book, The Southern Urban 
Negro as a Consumer. He has collected a 
considerable amount of data on Negro 
purchasing power and buying habits, 
Negroes as credit risks, Negro merchant 
problems, the reaction of Negroes to cer- 
tain types of advertising, and other per- 
tinent problems. Twelve southern cities 
from Texas to Virginia are included in the 
survey. The purchasing power of the 
890,000 Negroes living in these cities is 
estimated at $308,000,000 for the year 
1929. 
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While on the whole the book will be of 
more interest to economists than to so- 
ciologists, the latter will find much of 
interest in it—for example, data on the 
Negro’s patronage of his own businesses, 
his newspaper reading habits, and his 
reaction to the use of racial elements in 
advertisements. The latter is especially 
interesting when considered in relation to 
the growing race consciousness of the Ne- 
gro. A high proportion of the Negroes 
studied registered disapproval of, or dis- 
gust at, the use of menial Negro types in 
advertisements of Gold Dust, Aunt Jemi- 
ma’s Pancake Flour, Cream of Wheat, 
Rinso, P & G soap, and others. Typical 
comments: ‘‘They should depict Negroes 
as something else besides servants;”’ 
‘Makes colored people look foolish.’ 
Advertisements from the Negro press por- 
traying attractive and well-dressed Negro 
types were particularly pleasing. Per- 
haps we shall soon see an end of Negro 
mammies, cooks, washerwomen, and Un- 
cle Tom’s in advertising in the white press. 
Edwards’ book contains a large number of 
tables, maps, graphs, advertisement plates, 
and a good index. It is a valuable addi- 
tion to our knowledge of Negro society. 

There are now nine Negro priests and 
about 200,000 Negro Catholics in the 
United States. Gillard’s The Catholic 
Church and the Negro is a scholarly survey 
by a Catholic of this little-known field. 
The author first presents facts past and 
present concerning the work among Ne- 
groes, next a series of chapters on the 
migration and on welfare work among 
Negroes, and finally a section on the 
“obstacles to greater results."’ The au- 


thor is cognizant of the tendency of the 
“new Negro’’ to desert the church, but 
he believes that ‘‘the Catholic Church is 
given opportunity to present to this new 
Negro, and through him to the Negro 
race, an intelligent religion... ."’ 


Armstrong's Old Massa's People has the 
sub-title, ‘‘The Old Slaves Tell Their 
Story.’’ It is a very sentimental picture 
of the old South. Typical chapter titles: 
“Us People of Ole Virginny,’’ “‘Chillun 
Roun’ de Place,’ ‘‘The Big House,” 
“Carpetbagger Times.’’ The thirty chap- 
ters of the book are liberally sprinkled 
with comments gathered from scores of 
ex-slaves. Sociologists might do well 
to take an interest in collecting the life 
stories of the old slaves before they have 
all passed on. 

The Negro Author, by Vernon Loggins, 
traces the development of Negro author- 
ship from the 1760's up to 1900. There 
is no other work which covers this field 
with a thoroughness approaching this 
one. Loggins has included many obscure 
but interesting figures not familiar to the 
average student. The weakness of the 
volume for sociological purposes lies in 
the fact that it ends with 1900, with the 
exception of some discussion of Booker T. 
Washington and Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
and thus barely touches the interesting 
array of contemporary Negro authors. 
But the work is well done, and perhaps 
the author will see fit to bring it up to 
date in another volume. The book con- 
tains a lengthy bibliography of Negro 
writings. 

The editors of Readings from Negro Authors 
state that their purpose is “‘to offer for 
classroom study or supplementary reading 
a selection of types of writings by Negro 
authors.’" The poetry section samples 
the work of twenty-five poets from Wheat- 
ley to the present. There is a section of 
short stories from Dunbar, Chesnutt, and 
others; a couple of one-act plays; a group 
of essays from Du Bois, Kelly, Miller, 
Alain Locke, Benjamin Brawley, and 
others; and a group of public addresses by 
the best Negro orators. Being compiled 
by three teachers of English, the readings 
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are rather heavily weighted on the side of 
literary excellence or technique, but the 
collection will be useful to anyone who is 
studying or teaching Negro literature. 
It is worth while for students to learn that 
Negroes have some excellent literature 
which is not concerned with the race 
problem. 

James Weldon Johnson's excellent work, 
The Book of American Negro Poetry, was first 
published in 1922. It is now issued in a 
revised edition which retains the original 
introduction but which includes a new 
preface, critical notes on the poems, and 
the addition of poems by Negro writers 
who have come to the front recently— 
Countee Cullen, Langston Hughes, Ster- 
ling Brown, and others. This revision of 
Johnson’s book makes it the best of the 
anthologies of Negro poetry now 
available. 

The last three books on our list are 
novels. Zeke is a story for children. It 
pictures the struggle of an Alabama Negro 
boy to ‘‘get in step’’ during his first year 
at Tolliver Institute. It will make in- 
spirational reading for youngsters. The 
author, Mary White Ovington, has been 
connected with the N. A. A.C. P. for years. 

Daly's Not Only War is a short novel 
with tragic ending. It is a novel with a 
purpose: to show that race prejudice 
creates situations which are infinitely 
worse than war. Hence, ‘‘Not only war 
is hell."". The story concerns two south- 
erners, one white and one black. The 
white man seduced the Negro’s sweet- 


heart, and in France he humiliated the 

egro because a French girl found him 
likable. Finally came an over-the-top 
episode in which the Negro soldier hada 
chance to let his wounded enemy die. 
But heroism asserted itself, and the Negro 
attempted to carry the white man to 
safety. Machine guns got them both, 
and they were found dead in each other's 
arms. Daly is not an expert writer, 
but he writes sincerely, and his little book 
is an interesting document on racial 
attitudes. 

Inchin’ Along, by Welbourn Kelley, is 
one of the best novels that has been writ- 
ten on southern Negro life. It portrays 
the struggles of an Alabama black man, 
Dink Britt, to get somewhere. Dink 
sweats and saves until he can buy a piece 
of land, then he takes a woman to help 
him build up his earthly possessions. A 
white man’s child is born to Dink’s wife, 
but in spite of white lust, cheating, and 
knavery, Dink and his wife keep ‘‘inchin’ 
along.’’ Dink narrowly escapes getting 
lynched, the swamp land which white 
men had sold him as a joke becomes rich 
farm land, and the story ends with a 
shout of ‘‘Halleylooya’’ from Dink. 
One wonders how Dink has fared since 
hard times really became hard. Kelley’s 
style is slightly artificial and he has 
shown some tendency to fit his characters 
into stereotypes, but in the main he has 
given us an authentic picture of the strug- 
gles of a Negro farm owner in the deep 
South. 
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SALVAGING TRADITIONAL CHINA FOR COMPARATIVE CULTURE 


MAURICE T. PRICE 


University of Chicago 


Cuinesg Crviuization. By Marcel Granet. Trans- 
lated by Kathleen E. Innes and Mabel R. Brailsford 
New York: Knopf, 1930. 444 pp. 

A Sort History or Cainese Civitization. By 
Richard Wilhelm. Translated by Joan Joshua. 
New York: Viking, 1929. 260 pp. $4.00. 

Cuiwa: Tag Coxtapse or a Crvitization. By Na- 
thaniel Peffer. New York: John Day Company, 


1930. 306 pp. 


The comparative study of culture on the 
level of complexity above that of pre- 
literate society is impossible until the 
cuirass of ethnocentric apologetics is 
pierced and the body of systematic tradi- 
tion is laid out on the dissector’s table. 
In China, as in India, this traditional 
literature is profuse. It has gripped the 
minds of successive generations of the 
“educated."’ It has grafted its spirit upon 
the egoism of an embryonic national con- 
sciousness even where that national con- 
sciousness does not accept its formal pre- 
scriptions of conduct. Quite naturally, 
then, the scholarly attempt to sort and 
sift its ingredients has provoked strong 
reaction. 

From our standpoint, even if this criti- 
cism discredits many of Granet’s particu- 
lar siftings, it must admit that China's 
ethnocentric traditionalism, defeated be- 
fore, is now publicly prostrate under his 
culminating attack. 

Accepted is the censure of Sinologists 
that Chinese names in Innes and Brail- 
ford's translation have not been rendered 
into standard English equivalents. 
Agreed also that excerpts from the Chinese 
classics are not offered in adequate English 
in many places. Granet himself seems 
ready to go much further and admit that 
specialists in Chinese calligraphy, in 
historical criticism, and 1n the findings of 


archeology (not to speak of similar equip- 
ment for the analysis of adjacent cultures), 
will have to decide many of the problems 
he raises. All that is important, but of 
secondary importance. 

The chief question is, How far is Marcel 
Granet’s general historical panorama of 
primitive peasantry, feudal development, 
and later imperial unity, to be borne 
out by these other specialists? How far 
are the current idealizations of China's 
classical period to be supplanted by the 
realistic picture of isolated agricultural 
cantons of matriarchal groups perched on 
the hillsides like early Greek or Welsh 
settlers, of communal spring love-jousts 
and of masculine winter festivities, of 
new occupations precipitating  patri- 
archates and later feudalism, of human 
sacrifice and human cannibalism among 
its traits as well as punctilious formalism 
and scholastic verbalism? 

Though the French savant has probably 
overworked his sources after pronouncing 
them devoid of positive fact, his attempt 
to squeeze norms and value judgments 
out of these sources is undoubtedly sound. 
If he couid only free himself sufficiently 
from the atmosphere of idealization per- 
meating his documents, however, to give 
us the plain unvarnished value judgments 
as such, and then the probable historical 
framework as such, we would prefer to 
have his more poetic and sometimes un- 
precise circumlocutions reserved for either 
a convinced or an uncritical audience. 
If this is ungracious criticism, it is due to 
appreciation of his signal contribution. 

The confessional which Marcel Granet 
imposes upon the rise of Chinese culture 
contemporaneous with Greek civilization, 
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Richard Wilhelm carries right on up to 
modern times, tapering off sharply after 
the thirteenth century. Instead of re- 
serving the account of Chinese intellectual 
development for a separate volume as does 
Granet, he devotes a rather large propor- 
tion of space to the rdle of Chinese lan- 
guage and literature, of philosophy and 
religion, of Taoism, Confucianism, Bud- 
dhism, and their inter-play. As a whole, 
however, its historical and social realism 
put it on a distinct level above most pre- 
vious surveys of Chinese history, disillu- 
sioning but constructive. 

With the perspective of a Wilhelm or a 
Granet, the student of comparative culture 
can only regard the title Collapse of Chinese 
Civilization as a publisher’s blurb, quite 
naive even if determined by the motive of 
shocking people into effective curiosity. 
Obviously it is a fore-shortened perspective 
of the present chaos in China, re-impressed 
during a Guggenheim travelling fellow- 
ship after several years’ absence from 
China, by a former journalist who had 


spent some years there previously. Al- 
though a considerable part of his story is 
sound and very much worth retelling in 
the way he does it, he seems unaware that 
his sounder judgments of the essence of 
Chinese civilization peep out occasionally 
and betray the weakness of his case for 
collapse. 

Such books are most valuable as auto- 
biographical case studies. Disclosing the 
emotional conflict that has felt the sharp 
edge of foreign contacts within his own 
person, revolting with a keen sensitiveness 
to the carnage and decimation that every 
historic period sooner or later has de- 
veloped, he fixes his mind on the super- 
structure of China’s economic, educational, 
and political organization, and bewails, 
‘There is no China today!"’ As such, it 
is a fine piece of writing. 

A more realistic unemotional hope 
would be, however, that with the actual 
collapse of the superstructures of Chinese 
classic tradition, we may find out what 
Chinese civilization has been and is. 


A CHALLENGE TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


KATHARINE JOCHER 


University of North Carolina 


Tue PrestpeNT'’s CONFERENCE ON Home BuILpING AND 

Home OwnersuiP: 

I. Planning for Residential Districts. Reports 
of the Committees on City Planning and 
Zoning, Subdivision Layout, Utilities for 
Houses, Landscape Planning and Planting. 
227 pp. 

II. Home Finance and Taxation. Reports of 
the Committees on Finance, Taxation. 
278 pp. 

IIT. Slums, Large-Scale Housing and Decentrali- 
zation. Reports of the Committees on 
Blighted Areas and Slums, Large-Scale 
Operations, Business and Housing, Indus- 
trial Decentralization and Housing. 245 
PP- 

IV. Home Ownership, Income and Types of 


Dwellings. (Not yet published.) 


V. House Design, Construction and Equipment. 
Reports of the Committees on Design, 


Construction, Governmental Equipment. 


325 PP- 
VI. Negro Housing. 
on Negro Housing. 

VII. Farm and Village 
published.) 

VIII. Housing and the Community; Home Repair 
and Remodelling. Reports of the Com- 
mittees on Housing and the Community, 
Reconditioning, Remodelling and Modern- 
izing. 289 pp. 

IX. Household Management 
(Not yet published.) 

X. Homemaking, Home Furnishing and Infor- 
mation Services. Reports of the Commit- 
tees on Homemaking—Housing and Family 


Report of the Committee 


282 pp. 
Housing (Not yet 


and Kitchens. 
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Life, Home Furnishing and Decoration, 
Home Information Services and Centers. 
238 pp. 

XI. Housing Objectives and Programs. 
yet published.) 


(Not 


Edited by John M. Gries and James Ford. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: President's Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership, 
1932. $1.15 each (foreign, $1.25) postage 
prepaid; $10.50 (foreign $11.00) postage 
prepaid for the complete set of 11 volumes. 


When the twenty-five committees and 
the six correlating committees of the 
President's Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership assembled in Wash- 
ington on December 3-5, 1931, they sub- 
mitted as a working basis, thirty-one ten- 
tative reports, numbered from 1 to 25, 
and from A to F. So well did these com- 
mittees perform their tasks that, with only 
a few changes and some additions, these 
31 tentative reports could be codrdinated 
and incorporated into 11 volumes and 
stand as the permanent record ot the find- 
ings and recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership. Seven of the books 
have already been published; the remain- 
ing ones are to come from press shortly. 

These more than 600 experts and spe- 
cialists—engineers, architects, builders, 
realtors, home economists, physicians, 
public welfare and social workers, col- 
lege and university professors in the fields 
of the social sciences, architecture, city 
planning, public health, statistics, medi- 
cine, etc., and other groups including 
more than fifty citizens and voluntary 
workers—have brought together and made 
available a large amount of practical infor- 
mation for the home builder and home 
owner. Its value is enhanced, too, by 


the fact that the family of moderate in- 
come rather than those in the higher in- 
come ranges, was the basic consideration. 
Moreover, the Conference, recognizing the 
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fact that there were lower income groups 
that would always fall below the mini- 
mum for home ownership, planned for 
these groups particularly in the volume on 
Slums, Large Scale Housing and Decentraliza- 
tion. In addition, special racial groups 
such as the Negro, and occupational 
groups, particularly the farm and the in- 
dustrial family, have also been given con- 
sideration. 

A glance at the titles of these eleven 
volumes listed above is evidence, in itself, 
of the comprehensive scope of the work of 
this Conference. They are of equal value 
depending upon the interest and needs of 
the individual, but the volume on Hom 
Finance and Taxation seems to stimulate 
unfailing interest and attention and to 
always strike a responsive chord espe- 
cially in the person who is contemplating 
building or who wants to be a home 
owner. Many of the reports, too, include 
valuable suggestions for further investi- 
gation, research, and study. For use in 
the classroom they are unusually sug- 
gestive. 

But the attention of the social scientist 
is directed especially to these findings 
since they definitely challenge the social 
sciences to ‘“‘come over into Macedonia 
and help us.’’ Samplings taken specifi- 
cally and directly from the tentative re- 
ports of the committees and incorporated 
in the later volumes indicate that the 
social sciences are being called upon in- 
creasingly to help in the solution of these 
modern social and economic problems of 
everyday life. Forexample, in the field of 
economics, the theories concerning land— 
its utilization, valuation, and improve- 
ments—are applied from time to time 
especially in tentative reports numbers 
I, 2, 5, 6, 8, 9, 12, 17, 20, 24, 27; finance, 
including taxation and mortgages in 
numbers 5, 6, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 20, 21, 
24, B; insurance including that on prop- 
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erty and workmen’s compensation in 
numbers 10 and 20; income, income groups, 
and purchasing power in 1, 12, 15, 18, 20, 
21, 25; fate structure and transportation 
facilities in 7 and 12; social-industrial 
relations with its many ramifications such 
as factors in plant location, centralization 
versus decentralization of industry, mass 
production, shop fabrication, industrial 
housing, and the labor supply in numbers 
6,7, 12, 19, 24, B, F; installment buying 
in 18; and cost accounting in Io. 

Or take sociology. Here we find under 
demography, the application of theories 
concerning population increase, density, 
concentration and deconcentration, mo- 
bility, the Negro population in tentative 
reports numbers 1, 5, 7, 8, 11, 12; ecology 
including population patterns, segrega- 
tion, blighted areas and slums in numbers 
8, 12, 21, B; the community, the neigh- 
borhood, and recreation in numbers 1, 5, 
6, 9, 11, 12, 19, D; the family—its place 
in the social order, its income, housing, the 
industrial and the farm family, the Negro 
family, the child and the home in num- 
bers 1, 9, 11, 12, 13, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 
A, B; social organization and social 
control with particular reference to organ- 
ization and control through housing devel- 
opments, social interaction, social con- 
sciousness, social values, culture pattern, 
social pathology, public welfare and social 
work, standard of living, race, in numbers 
1, 6, 11, 19, 20,21, A, B, E. In addition 
to these, political science, human geog- 
raphy, psychology, anthropology, and 
history are also called upon for their 
contributions. 

Nor has the field of social research been 
neglected. Here the need for codrdina- 
tion of the social sciences in their applica- 
tion is so marked that the studies could 
hardly be classified according to disci- 
plines. Studies already made, many of 
which were statistical, included studies of 


credit (13), social surveys (1), Negro 
housing (21), housing and family life (23), 
the family (23), Alabama families (23), 
home ownership (25). Studies suggested 
included, among others: increased use of the 
census and field studies (1), relation of land 
costs to types of dwellings (1), research 
in transportation, the family, taxation, 
social legislation, population, industrial 
decentralization (7), surveys of blighted 
areas (8), land values in relation to popula- 
tion patterns, zoning, taxation, etc. (12), 
land economics (20), various socio-eco- 
nomic problems such as child develop- 
ment, domestic relationships, etc. (B), 
additional researches in credit, legislation, 
public utilities, taxation, industrial hous- 
ing, blighted areas and slums, housing 
and public welfare, with special reference 
to their relation to good housing (B), 
and the need for a housing research found- 
ation (B). Tentative report E took up 
the question of research potentialities. 

Here then is the challenge. What shall 
we do with it? 


Homicrpe 1n THE Unitep States. By H. C. Brearley. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1932. 249 pp. $2.50. 


Any book with the above title is wel- 
come to students of criminology, for as 
the author points out in his introduction, 
literature on this subject is very scant. 
With all the dramatic presentation of 
murder by newspapers and popular fiction 
the actual data available for forming 
scientific judgments are not extensive. 

The books begins with a general survey 
of the homicide problem covering all 
fields and calling particular attention to 
homicide as a subject of study not only 
for itself, but for the whole field of crime. 
This is especially true because homicide 
is the only crime where reliable data are 
available, although they have not been 
well collated. 
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Then follows a chapter dealing more 
specifically with homicide in the United 
States. The author calls attention to 
the relatively high rate which is still in- 
creasing, although possible explanations 
of this increase are reviewed with results 
which are largely negative. His sum- 
mary is as follows: 


If, therefore, an attempt is made to understand why 
the homicide rates of the United States are so much 
higher than those of other civilized countries, empha- 
sis should be laid upon the presence in this country 
of influential folkways or culture patterns, most of 
them survivals of more barbarous days, when human 
life was little esteemed. 


A study of specific slayings leads the 
author to the conclusion that we need 
better regulations regarding the sale of 
firearms and their concealed possession. 
The reviewer is not entirely convinced by 
the arguments presented of the impor- 
tance of such regulations, and the conclu- 
sions in this chapter would seem to be in 
some degree opposed to the conclusion 
quoted above as to the causes of murder 
in the United States. 

A survey of opinions as to personality of 
slayers concludes with a belief that they 
are ‘““weak in conflict.’" The opinions of 
divers students of homicide are given at- 
tempting to classify homicides psycho- 
logically. These psychological classifi- 
cations seem quite involved compared 
with the more obvious cultural groupings 
found among homicides. It would seem 
that too much attention is paid by the 
author to philosophical formulas rather 
than to data concerning studies of 
murderers. 

There is a chapter entitled ‘‘The Negro 
and Homicide’’ which is excellent and 
extremely fair. After reviewing consid- 
erable material dealing with this matter 
the author thinks that it is possible that 
if the same standards of comparison were 
used there would be found relatively little 
racial difference. 


Abundant material is presented showing 
failure to properly punish homicide in the 
United States and the author concludes 
after examination that the weight of evi- 
dence is against capital punishment. In 
fact, he concludes with the statement 
that little reliance can be placed upon 
punishment, improvement depending more 
upon changing attitudes and values. 

A comparison of homicide with other 
social phenomena shows little correlation 
except that there seems to be a distinct 
relation between the increase of homicide 
and rapid growth of a community, espe- 
cially of a city. 

Chapter nine is one of the longest in the 
book, occupying thirty-nine pages and 
deals with seasonal variations in homi- 
cide. This chapter is rather tedious and 
seems somewhat out of proportion. As 
might be assumed before reading it con- 
cludes that there is little if any correlation. 

The book concludes with a chapter on 
the preparation of data giving numerous 
statistical tables especially a mass of data 
giving number of homicides in various 
states and counties. This material has 
been used throughout the book for pur- 
poses of exposition. There is an adequate 
bibliography and a good index. 

On the whole this book is excellent and 
should be very welcome. It would per- 
haps have been better if original studies 
had been used for reference rather than so 
Many newspaper and magazine articles, 
but the material has been used temperately 
and has been carefully selected. 

A. W. STEARNS. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 

Department of Correction. 


TaxaTIon IN Virointa. By W. H. Stauffer. New 
York: The Century Company for the Institute for 
Research in the Social Sciences, University of 
Virginia, 1931. 309 pp. $4.00. 


Dr. Stauffer, who is economist in the 
State Department of Taxation, here tells 
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us, with many tables, what is right and 
what is wrong with taxation in the State 
of Virginia. More is right than is wrong 
but all is by no means right. 

The author shows that government costs 
in Virginia have grown less rapidly in 
recent years than they have in the average 
state. The same is true of governmental 
debt. This conservative policy may have 
meant poorer roads and schools than other 
states were developing but it has also 
meant less worry and fewer defaults during 
the current depression. Virginia is well 
below the average of the 48 states in ratio 
of taxes to wealth and of taxes to net 
income. 

A few years ago Virginia wrote into her 
constitution the principle of separation of 
sources: the state to take certain sources 
of revenue such as the income tax, the local 
governments to take different sources, 
especially the tax on real estate. This 
reform (?) is not an unmitigated suc- 
cess, certain problems, especially the as- 
sessment of real estate and of corporate 
property in general, proving troublesome. 
The author believes that the classified 
property tax, while superior to the general 
property tax, is not producing the results 
it ought to. There are too many classes 
of intangibles with haphazard and un- 
sound rates. Bank deposits are taxed 
against the individual whereas they ought 
to be taxed against the bank. The author 
recommends that all intangibles be taxed 
as property at a low rate. 

The income tax does not seem to be pro- 
ducing as it should, yielding only about 
12 per cent of the total state revenue in 
1927. This is partly due to low rates and 
high exemptions, and partly perhaps to 
structural weaknesses in the law itself. 

Dr. Stauffer does not face the question 
whether the necessary functions of govern- 
ment are adequately performed in Vir- 
ginia, especially education. Low taxes 


in the state may be at the expense of the 
childhood of the state. And it may be 
that Virginia has, like other southern 
states, low taxes because she has low tax- 
paying ability and has low tax-paying 
ability because she has low taxes. 
Apert S. Keister. 

North Carolina College for Women. 

Essays ON PopuLation AND Orner Papers. By James 
Alfred Field. Edited by Helen Fisher Hohman. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. 
xxix + 440 pp. $3.50. 

These essays, two of which have not 
been previously published, and three of 
which are now for the first time made 
available by the editor, from lecture notes 
and manuscripts left by the late Mr. Field, 
are a welcome addition to the literature on 
population. Although written between 
1906 and 1917, the essays reveal a remark- 
able freshness of view, which, coupled 
with their sound scholarship, make them 
of more than ephemeral interest. Of the 
fifteen papers comprising the volume, six 
are devoted to different aspects of the 
Malthusian controversy and its develop- 
ment in England and in this country, 
leading finally to the propaganda and 
adoption of birth control methods. Such 
is the irony of history. Contraception 
legitimately derives from Malthus—off- 
spring he would violently have repudiated. 
Three essays consider some problems in 
eugenics, which in its original historical 
setting, as a discussion of the adverse 
effects of differential fertility, shows more 
numerous affiliations with Malthus and 
Darwin than is generally suspected. From 
this angle Galton, the creator of eugenics, 
may be considered as its midwife. Three 
essays take up a number of miscellaneous 
population problems, such as demographic 
aspects of the last war, individuation and 
genesis, and differential fertility. The 
remaining three papers deal respectively 
with the place of economic theory in 
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gtaduate work, with some advantages of Finally the book discloses a genuine curi- _ 5 
the logarithmic scale in statistical dia-~ osity in population problems in all their cons. 
grams, and an outline of a course in the ramifications, and a love for this field that J 1932. 
standard of living. was the secret of his popularity as q f SsoxT#R 
What gives value to this collection of teacher. Itisno criticism of the author to ... 
: : : ork: 
essays is the author’s emphasis on the say that he answers less than he suggests, $4.50. 
dynamic aspect of population as a process The book does not answer all the questions } gconomt 
underlying all social change, and a good posited, but it asks pertinent questions as J New 
historical perspective, which enables him only a clear grasp of the subject can sug. F Endow 
to show how population problems grew gest. It is for other students to carry on e * 
: ries Tue Disc 
up and were modified from age to age. Mr. Field’s work and find the answers. New 1 
The paper entitled ‘The Malthusian Helen Fisher Hohman the editor of these JP gyerce> 
Controversy in England’’ is a very good essays gives a short biographical sketch of J al. N 
example of this approach. Another char- the author, while James Bonar furnishes a 275 PP 
acteristic is the author's scientific cautious- foreword. Besides a useful index, the § ©” 
: i ihe ; ; PUTES. 
ness when he considers the qualitative volume contains a list of the books and bia Un 
aspects of population, or the effects of pamphlets on population Mr. Field had & gers « 
differential fertility. In this connection in his library. Bostor 
attention should be drawn to the essay J. Rumyaneck. — 
‘‘Eugenic Worth and Economic Value.” London, England. eae 
. 
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Tue Marcu or Democracy. The Rise of the Union. Insurinc tHe Essentiars. Minimum Wage Plus York: 
By James Truslow Adams. New York: Scribner's, Social Insurance—A Living Wage Program. By trated. 
1932. 428pp. Illustrated. $3.50. Barbara Nachtrieb Armstrong. New York: Mac- IMMIGRA 
Recent ApvaNnce IN Town Pianninc. By Thomas millan, 1932. 717 pp. $5.00. Eaton. 
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$6.50. Witu1aM Byrp or Westover. By Richmond Croom New } 
AGRICULTURE AND Depression AND Farm R&LiEF IN cigs mae Houghton Mifflin, 1932. 233 A igen 
ENGLAND, 1813-1852. By Leonard P. Adams. PP- ustrated. $3.00. ; : by Sor 
London: P. S. King and Son, 1932. 192 pp. 7s. Tue Feperat Trape Commission. An Experiment in 1932. 
éd : the Control of Business. By Thomas C. Blaisdell, Soca P 
i se ae Jr. New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. wood. 
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- 8 pee ae oe Tue Crisis or CaprratisM 1N America. By M. J. PRoFITs | 
trated. $2.00. : Bonn. Tr. by Winifred Ray. Introduction by New | 
Otp Manoa. By Glenn Allen. New York: Apple- George S. Counts. New York: The John Day Licut 1 
ton, 1932. 277pp. $2.00. Company, 1932. 232 pp. $2.50. York: 
ACHIEVEMENTS Or Civitization. No.1. The Story Man anp His Worxp. By James H. S. Bossard. 432 PE 
of Writing; No.2. The Story of Numbers; No. 3. New York: Harpers, 1932. 755 pp. $3.50. Tue Soc 
The Story of Weights and Measures. Prepared Pronisrrion—A Nationa Experiment. Edited by A. Fis 
under the auspices of the Committee on Materials James H. S. Bossard and Thorsten Sellin. Phila- 1932. 
of Instruction of the American Council on Educa- delphia: The Annals of the American Academy of cer Le 
tion with the codperation of the Subcommittee on Political and Social Science, Vol. 163, Sept., 1932. Wortp 
Political Education of the American Political 269 pp. $2.00. AppE! 
Science Association. Washington, D. C.: The Corontan Americans in Exite. Founders of British ment 
American Council on Education, 1932. 64 pp., Canada. By A. G. Bradley. New York: Dutton, Living 
32 Pp., 32 pp. 1932. 288 pp. Illustrated. $3.75. 
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Hazarpv oF THE Hixts. By Charles Neville Buck. 



















New York: Macaulay, 1932. 315 pp. $2.00. 

Sons. By Pearl S. Buck. New York: John Day, 
1932. 467 pp. $2.50. 

SuorTeR Hours. A Stupy or THE MoveMENT SINCE 
THE Crviz War. By Marion Cotter Cahill. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1932. 300 pp. 
$4.50. 

Economic Rivatrigs In Cuina. By Grover Clark. 
New Haven: Yale University Press for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1932. 132 
pp. $2.00. 

Tue Discovery or Europg. By Paul Cohen-Portheim. 
New York: Dutton, 1932. 296 pp. $3.00. 

Emercency Work Rewizr. By Joanna Colcord, et 
al. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1932. 
275 pp- $1.50. 

CompULSORY ARBITRATION OF INTERNATIONAL Dis- 
putes. By Helen May Cory. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1932. 281 pp. $3.50. 

Rwers or THE Nicut. By Eugene Cunningham. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1932. 278 pp. $2.00. 

Tue CaprraL Question or Cuina. By Lionel Curtis. 
New York: Macmillan, 1932. 322 pp. $3.00. 

Mysterious Mansions. By Mary Dickerson Donahey. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1932, 
230 pp. Illustrated by Allan McNab. $1.75. 

ArHome witn THE SavaGe. ByJ.H.Driberg. New 
York: William Morrow, 1932. 267 pp. Illus- 
trated. $3.50. 

ImmiGRANT Girrs TO AMERICAN Lire. By Allen H. 
Eaton. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1932. 185 pp. Illustrated. $3.00. 

Economics: PriNcIpLEs AND Prosiems. Second Edi- 
tion: Revised and Reset. By Lional D. Edie. 

New York: Crowell, 1932. 859 pp. $5.00. 

A Street 1n Moscow. By Ilya Ehrenbourg. Tr. 
by Sonia Volochova. New York: Covici Friede, 
1932. 278 pp. 

Soca, Prostems. A Sociology. By Charles A. Ell- 
wood. New York: American Book Company, 
1932. 432 pp. 

Prorrts OR Prosperity? By Henry Pratt Fairchild. 
New York: Harper, 1932. 204 pp. $2.75 

Licet 1n Avuoust. By William Faulkner. New 
York: Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, 1932. 
432 Pp. 

Tue Soctan Setecrion or HuMaN Fertiuity. By R. 
A. Fisher. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1932. 32 pp. $.70. Paper. (The Herbert Spen- 
cer Lecture delivered at Oxford, June 8, 1932.) 

Wortp Sociat Economic PLANNING (INCLUDING 
AppgenpuM). The Necessity for Planned Adjust- 
ment of Productive Capacity and Standards of 
Living. Material contributed to the World Social 


Economic Congress, Amsterdam, August 1931. 
Edited by M. L. Fledderus. National Industrial 
Relations Institute: The Hague Holland, and Room 
600, 130 East 22d Street, New York City, 1932. 
935 Pp- $2.50. 

ENVIRONMENTAL Factors 1N NgGRO ELEMENTARY 
Epucation. By Clark Foreman. New York: Nor- 
ton for The Julius Rosenwald Fund, 1932. 96 pp. 

Dawn 1n Russia. The Record of a Journey. By 
Waldo Frank. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1932. 272 pp. $2.25. 

Tue Revo.t or rHE Massgs. By Jose Ortega y Gasset. 
Authorized translation from the Spanish. New 
York: Norton, 1932. 204 pp. $2.75. 

Tue Scanpat Moncer. By Emile Gauvreau. New 
York: Macaulay, 1932. 319 pp. $2.00. 

Tue Suevterep Lirz. By Ellen Glasgow. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1932. 395 
pp. $2.50. 

LaNnGuaGE AND Lanouaces. An Introduction to 
Linguistics. By Willem L. Graff. New York: 
Appleton, 1932. 487 pp. $4.00. 

Tue LauGuinc Pionger. By Paul Green. New 
York: McBride, 1932. 282 pp. $2.00. 

An Intrropuction to Sociotocy. New Revised 
Edition. By Ernest R. Groves. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1932. 753 pp. $3.25. 

A Unir History or tHe Unitep States. By William 
A. Hamm, Henry Eldridge Bourne, and Elbert Jay 
Benton. Boston: Heath, 1932. 845 pp. Illus- 
trated. $2.12. 

Up rrom Poverty 1N Rurat Inpia. By D. Spencer 
Hatch. Foreword by H.E. The Earl of Willing- 
don. London and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1932. 208 pp. Illustrated. $1.25. 

British GOVERNMENT Finance. By John W. Hills 
and E. A. Fellows. 2d rev. and enlarged ed. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. 218 
pp. $2.75. 

A Gurpe To Birra Controt Lirerature. A Selected 
Bibliography on the Technique of Contraception 
and on the Social Aspects of Birth Control. By 
Norman E. Himes. London: Noel Douglas, 1931. 
46 pp. 3s. 6d. 

Roxu Burns or AN Account OF THE RANCHING 
INDuUsTRY ON THE SouTH Piains. By W. C. Hol- 
den. Dallas, Texas: The Southwest Press, 1932. 
243 PP- 

Tue Inctpence or Work Suortace. Report of a 
Survey by Sample of Families Made in New Haven, 
Connecticut, in May-June, 1931. By Margaret H. 
Hogg. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1932. $2.50. 

Tue Roap to Revivar. By F. Cyril James. New 
York: Harpers, 1932. 235 pp. $2.75. 
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By Oscar Doyle Johnson. 
377 PP- 


Tue Tartar Stave. 
Boston: The Stratford Company, 1932. 
$2.50. 

American Sociat Psycuotocy. Its Origins, Develop- 
ment, and European Background. By Fay Berger 
Karpf. Foreword by Ellsworth Faris. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1932. 461 pp. $2.50. 

Te Granp Sociat Enterprise. A Study of Jeremy 
Bentham in His Relation to Liberal Nationalism. 
By Elmer Louis Kayser. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1932. 109 pp. $2.00. 

Tue New Acricutturg. By Orville Merton Kile. 
New York: Macmillan, 1932. 218 pp. $2.00. 
SocioLocy anp Epucation. AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
Tueorigs or SPENCER AND Warp. By Elsa Peverly 
Kimball. New York: Columbia University Press, 

1932. 323 pp. $4.50. 


Tue YEAR OF REGENERATION. AN IMPROBABLE Fic- 


tion. Sponsored by James Cooper Lawrence. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1932. 220 pp. 
—— 
93.00. 


FRANCE AND THE CoLONIAL Question. A Stupy oF 
CoNTEMPORARY FRENCH OPINION, 1763-1801. By 
Carl Ludwig Lokke. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1932. 254 pp. $3.75. 

Tue Nature or Human Conruicts or Emorion, 

An Objective Study of Dis- 

organisation and Control of Human Behavior. By 


ConrLict AND WILL. 


A. R. Luria. Tr. and ed. by W. Horsley Gantt. 
Foreword by Adolf Meyer. New York: Liver- 
right, 1932. 431 pp. $4.00. 


Tue Curistian Ipgat AND Sociat Controt. By Fran- 
cis J. McConnell. Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press, 1932. 175 pp. $1.75. 

Tuts Country or Yours. By Morris Markey. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1932. 313 pp. $3.00. 

Tae Drvorce Court. Vol. I. Maryland. By Leon 


C. Marshall and Goeffrey May. With the statisti- 
cal assistance of Elva L. Marquard and Ruth 
Reticker. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1932. 359Pp. $3.00. 

Tue Conriict or THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE Mass IN 
THE Mopern Wortp. By Everett Dean Martin. 
New York: Holt, 1932. 200 pp. $2.00. 

INTERNATIONAL Law 1n Nationat Courts. A Study 
of the Enforcement of the International Law in 
German, Swiss, French and Belgian Courts. By 
Ruth D. Masters. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. 245 pp. $3.75. 

Tue Caanoinc Cuttrure or AN INDIAN Tripe. By 
Margaret Mead. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1932. 313 pp. $4.50. 

Makinc A Presipent. A Footnote To THE SAGA OF 

By H. L. Mencken. New York: 


186 pp. 


Democracy. 


Knopf, 1932. $1.50. 


SOCIAL FORCES 


Troopers Turek. By R. G. Montgomery. Gardeg 
City, New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1932. 233 
pp. Illustrated by ZhenyaGay. (A junior book.) 

Way Down Sours. By Clarence Muse and David 
Arlen. Wood cuts by Blanding Sloan. Holly. 
wood, California: David Graham Fischer, 1932, 
146 pp. 

Crime Prevention THROUGH Epucation. Washing. 
ton, D. C.: Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, Vol. X, No. 4, September, 
1932. 

Must We Srarve? By Scott Nearing. New York: 
Vanguard Press, 1932. 277 pp. $2.50. 

Money IN Exsctions. By Louise Overacker and 
Victor J. West. New York: Macmillan, 1932, 
476 pp. $3.50. 

Reapincs in Epucationat Sociorocy. Vol. |, 
Edited by E. George Payne. New York: Prentice. 
Hall, 1932. 376 pp. $3.00. 

Nixita. A Srory or Russia. By Frances Brown 
Phelps. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1932. 26 
pp. Illustrated. 

Contemporary Socitat Prosiems. By Harold A. 
Phelps. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1932. 78} 
pp. $3.50. 

How to Ratsz Monsey. By Lyman L. Pierce. Fore- 
word by Walter W. Head. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1932. 295 pp. $3.00. 

Nurses on Horszsack. By Ernest 
York: Macmillan, 1932. 168 pp. 
$2.50. 

Tue City or tHE Rep Pracue. 


Poole. New 
Illustrated. 


Soviet Rule in a 


Baltic Town. By George Popoff. Tr. by Robin 
John. New York: Dutton, 1932. 343 pp. Illus- 
trated. $3.50. 
Soca ANTHROPOLOGY. By Paul Radin. New York: 
McGraw-HILL, 1932. 432 pp. $3.50. 
Epucation ror Home anv Famity Lirg. Part I. 


In ELEMENTARY AND SEcoNnDARY Scuoots. Report 
of the Subcommittee on Preparental Education, 
Anna E. Richardson, Chairman. The White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
New York: Century, 1932. 124 pp. $1.00. 
Paper. 

A Workinc Manuat For JuvENILE Court Orricers. 
By Ralph Riley. Introductory note by Sophon- 
isba P. Breckinridge. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1932. 122 pp. $2.50. 

Historica Evoiution or Hispanic America. By J. 
Fred Rippy. New York: Crofts, 1932. 580 pp. 
Illustrated. $5.00. 

Straw Vorses. A Strupy or Poxiticat Prepicrion. 
By Claude E. Robinson. Foreword by Robert E. 
Chaddock. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1932. 203 pp. $2.75. 
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LIBRARY AND WORKSHOP 311 


Two Boys. By Lincoln Fay Robinson. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1932. 134 
pp. Illustrated. (A junior book.) 

CoNTEMPORARY RoOUMANIA AND Her Prosiems. A 
Srupy in Mopern Nationaism. By Joseph S. 
Roucek. Stanford University, California: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1932. 422 pp. Illustrated 
$4.00. 

Laps’ Cruss. Tuerr History, OrGANIZATION AND 
MaNaGEMENT. By the late Charles E. B. Russell 
and Lilian M. Russell. Rev. ed. of Working Lads’ 
Clubs. London: A. and C. Black, 1932. 272 pp. 
ss. net. Pub. in the U. S. by the Macmillan 
Company. 

Tue Wortp’s Economic Crisis. And the Way of 
Escape. By Arthur Salter, et al. New York: 
Century, 1932. 185pp. $1.75. 

Tue Causesor War. Economic, INpusTRIAL, RACIAL, 
Reuicious, Screntiric, AND Pouiticat. By Sir 
Arthur Salter and others. Introduction by Ruth 
Cranston; edited by Arthur Porritt. New York: 
Macmillan, 1932. 235 pp. $1.50. 

Grorcz Morcan, Cotony Buitper. By Max 
Savelle. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1932. 266 pp. $3.25. 

HisroricaL ScHotarsHip IN AMERICA. NEEDS AND 
Oprortunitizs. A Report by the Committee of the 
American Historical Association on the Planning 
of Research, A. M. Schlesinger, Chairman. New 
York: Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, 1932. 
146 pp. $1.50. 

Responsipitity. Irs DevELOpMENT THROUGH PUNISH- 
MENT AND Rewarp. By Laurence Seats. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1932. 198 pp. 
$2.50. 

INTERNATIONAL Wace Comparisons. A Report of 
Two International Conferences and a Critical 
Review of Available Statistical Data. New York: 
Social Science Research Council, June, 1932. 
Bulletin No. 22, 262 pp. 

Stare or New Yorx. Sixty-fifth Annual Report of 
the State Board of Social Welfare. For the Year 
ending June 30, 1931. Albany, New York: J. 
B. Lyone Company, Printers, 1932. 226 pp. 


No Surrenper. By Emma Gelders Sterne. New 
York: Duffield and Green, 1932. 193 pp. Illus- 
trated. $2.50. 

Map or Atuens. A Novet or Topay. By French 
Strother. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
Doran, 1932. 314 pp. $2.00. 

Men AND WomEN oF PLANTAGENET ENGLAND. By 
Dorothy Margaret Stuart. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1932. 286 pp. Illustrated. 

Owen D. Younc. A New Type or INpustriav 
Leapger. By Ida M. Tarbell. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1932. 353 pp. Illustrated. $3.00. 

American Business Leavers. A Stupy 1n Sociau 
Oricins AnD Socrat Srratirication. By F. W. 
Taussig and C. S. Joslyn. New York: Macmillan, 
1932. 319 pp. $3.75. 

Tue FounpInG or AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
Tizs Berork THE Civit War. Wits ParticuLaR 
REFERENCE TO THE RetiGious INFLUENCES BEARING 
UPON THE CoLLEGE Movement. By Donald G. 
Tewksbury. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1932. 254 pp. 

Coat DistrisuTION IN THE TwIN Citizs. By Roland 
S. Vaile and Victor G. Pickett. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, June, 1932. 99 pp. 
$.75. Paper. (University of Minnesota Studies 
in Economics and business, no. 2.) 

Steyes: His Lire anp His Nationauism. By Glyndon 
G. Van Deusen. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1932. 170 pp. $3.00. 

Sittinc Butt. A Biocrapny. By Stanley Vestal. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1932. 350 pp. $3.50. 

Tue SociotoGy or Teacninc. By Willard Waller. 
New York: Wiley, 1932. 467 pp. $3.50. 

Business AND Pouitics IN THE Far East. By Edith 
E. Ware. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1932. 
250 pp. $3.50. 

Tue Wortp We Live In. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Sociat Stupies FoR THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES. 
By Louis Weinberg, Zenos E. Scott, and Evelyn T. 
Holston. Boston: Heath, 1932. 266 pp. Illus- 
trated. $.92. 

Principces oF Menta DevetopmMeNtT. By Raymond 
Holt Wheeler and F. Theodore Perkins. New 
York: Crowell, 1932. 529 pp. $3.75. 


ERRATUM 


A Collection of Nationality Laws, edited by R. W. Flournoy, Jr. and M. O. Hudson, should 
be attributed to the Oxford University Press for the Carnegie Foundation and not to the 
Harvard University Press as listed on p. 129 of the October, 1932, number of Soctay 
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